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HERMATHENA. 


ON THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 


Part II. 

Maximini 20: 

Maximum ex praefecto urbi et qui plurimas dignitates praecipue 
gessisset. 

Casaubon and Gruter both notice the strangeness of 
pracctipue; but whereas Gruter thought it might possibly = 
eximie, Casaubon supposed a word like mz/zfares to have 
fallen out after dignztates, comparing Herodian vii. 10, 4: 
rovrwy O iv & piv MaEmog Ev re woAXaic otparotiowy apxaic 
yevouevog tig te ‘Pwualwy wédewo Erapyo¢g kxaracrac. If 
Capitolinus was following Herodian here, the word which 
praecipue seems designed to qualify may well have been zz 
castris or castrenses. 


Gord. 14: 

sacrati conmilitones, immo etiam mi consecranei. 

Gotz, Thesaur. Glossar. Emendatarun, p. 260: consa- 
craneus cuupbvorne. 


15: 
luctus {deinde mentem atque animum fatigaret. 

This clause is preceded by three others equally depend- 
ing on cum: hence deinde should probably be changed to 
denigque. 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. B 





ON THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 
Gord. Iun. 1 (17 Peter IL, p. 42, ed.*): 
ad probandam generis qualitatem alii hoc fesse desiderunt.t} 


Salmasius’ edisserunt seems rather a formal word for 
the occasion. Perhaps esse destderunt is a mere corruption 


ads 
of asserunt, the regular word used in similar cases by the 


writers of H/zst. Aug.—e.g. : Gord. Tert. 22,annos agentem 
ut plerique adserunt xi, ut non nulli xiii . . . nam xxii” 
anno eum perisse (Cordus) adserit. Max. et Balbin. 16 
historicis asserentibus. 


Gord. Iun. 21: 


The writer of the Lives of the Gordiani tres, after 
saying that he had read in Vulcatius Terentianus an 
assertion that the eldest of the three was like Augustus 
in face, voice, and stature, the second like the great 


Pompeius, but more stout, the third like Scipio Asiaticus, 
adds: 


quod pro fsui administrasnef tacendum esse non credidi. 


admiratione is an old and generally received emenda- 
tion: suz should be, I believe, azz. The respect which the 
oldest and grandfather of the other two Gordians com- 
manded was such as to call for the preservation of the 
tradition not only of his own resemblance to Augustus, 
but of his son’s to Pompeius, and of his grandson’s to 
Scipio. 


Max. et Balbin. 5: 


quare tueluti senatus ei homini quod non licebat nouae familiae 
imperium tamen detulit. 


Perhaps wolenter—a word used by Apuleius. 





ON THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 
Gallieni 3: 


iuuenem occiderunt missoque per murum corpore Odenato se 
omnes faffatim dederunt. 


Eyssenhardt and Iordan alter afatim to statim. Is it 
not possible that afatzm had this meaning? At any rate, 
it is glossed so (G6tz, p. 39) affatem: statim continuo uel 
abundanter, and continuo mox: though Gétz explains this 
statim as an error for sates. 


5: 


Gothori . . . Macedoniam uastauerunt Thessalonicam obse- 
derunt neque usquam quies mediocriter salutem ostentare est. 


Bahrens seems right in conjecturing saltem for salutem. 
I see no cause for suspecting the genuineness of guzes: 
whether ostentare <se> or ostentart was written by the 


historian makes little difference: between os/enfare and est 
a participle, perhaps wzsa, has fallen out: neque usquam 
quies mediocriter saltem ostentare <se> uisa est. 


8: 


carpenta cum mimis et omni genere histrionum, pugiles 
tflacculis non ueritate pugillantes. 


Salmasius defended flaccudzs as diminutive of the adj. 
flaccus. ‘Pilas istas uel pugillos qui in morem pilae laxae 
et flaccidae circum ponebantur bracchiis pugillantium, 
flacculas a Trebellio uocatas arbitror, si pilas intelligamus ; 
aut flacculos si pugillos.’ More probably it is a substan- 
tive, and either a corruption or a misspelling of floccudos, 
dim. of floccus. Flocks or shreds of wool or other soft 
materials would naturally be used to deaden the force of 
the blows dealt in a sham boxing-bout. 

B2 





ON THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA 


Q: 
quidam scurrae miscuerunt se persis diligentissime scrutantes 
omnia atque unius cuiusque uultum mira inhiatione tmirantes. 


For mzrantes a very obvious correction is rzmantes. 


II; 


huius (Gallieni) illud est epithalamion (epistolamiono P, epis- 
tulamiono B) quod inter c poetas praecipuum fuit. nam cum 
fratrum suorum filios iungeret, et omnes poetae Graeci Latinique 
epithalamia dixissent idque per dies plurimos, ille cum sponsorum 
manus teneret, ut quidam dicunt, tsceptus ita dixisse fertur 


ite agite o pueri pariter sudate medullis, «. 7. A. 


Salmasius conj. excepius, sc. conuiuio, which, however, 
could not well be omitted. Among the suggestions 
recorded by Peter, Unger’s exertius, ‘in a pronounced 
way, ‘with special distinctness,’ seems very plausible. 


I had myself thought of exertus, ‘with his arms bare,’ to 
express the energy of his feelings on an occasion of more 
than ordinary solemnity. 

The strange vitiation of P {and B), epzstolamiono for 
epithalamion, is comparable with admznistrasne for admira- 
ttone, mentioned above. 


12: 


fuit praeterea ingeniosissimus, cuius Ostendentia cum in his 
scilicet pauca libet ponere. 


acumen for cum in is an old and obviously right 
emendation; but no one seems to have thought of 
changing sczdece¢. It is, if I mistake not, an error for sz 
licet. For his 1 offer htc. The genitive cuius depends on 
acumen. ‘If I may, I should like to mention here some 
few instances of his cleverness.’ 
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$3: 


diuque rexit (Zenobia) non muliebriter neque more femineo, 
sed non solum Gallieno {quoque uirgo melius imperare potuisset, 
uerum etiam multis imperatoribus fortius atque solertius. 


For guogue Bahrens suggested guo guaeuis, Peter quo 
quacque. It might also be guo uirgo guogue. 


fin. : 


si quidem etiam equos et currum fieri iusserat pro qualitate 
statuae atque in ftactussima (acussima B) base poni. 

auctissima (Salm.), ‘very spacious.’ The superlative 
does not seem to occur elsewhere, and acussima of B is not 
explained by it. May it not be augustisstma? On the 
other hand, azsficatissima would be too far from the 
tradition of BP. 


Salonin. Gallien. 3: 
cum suis semper flauo crinem condit. 


Salm. admirably crzmem condiit, ‘dyed with yellow.’ 
It may be doubted whether fawo means anything so 
definite as ‘gold’ or ‘ gold-dust.’ There must be many 
yellow pigments, any one of which might be included 
under flauum. 


Triginta tyranni 7: 


extant denique sepulchra circa Agrippinam breui marmore 
timplessa humilia in quibus unus (titulus or uersus add. Casaubon) 
est inscriptus. 

tmplessa would naturally be a corruption of zmplexa, 
which itself might be suggested by emplecton, a mode of 
wall-building described by Vitruvius 1. 8, Plin xxxvi. 171. 
The two tombs at Agrippina were built low, and had a small 
marble slab interessed with or worked into the rougher 
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6 ON THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 


materials of which they were composed. See Rich, 
Companion to the Latin Dictionary, s.v. On this marble 
the inscription was written. 


11. The Greek original of the epigram here translated 
or rather paraphrased in Latin is given as follows in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum iii. p. 1027: 


, > , ‘ st » a 

Kravdios Atpeddw pera dijov "Apea Kaioap 
‘ , cal « , > a 
Ta Krépea, Ovnrav ws Oeus, évdidoor 
a ‘ ‘ oo ode > > sn? ‘ 

TO yap kai Cwnv * GAN’ ovx eéAnoe Hpovypa 

Taw erippHrois TOD oTparov avTiB.ov * 
Keivos 8 oiktippwv Kai odpatos éxyar’ érilwv 


Avpeddrov yepupav eivato THv Te Tadpyy. 


Dona sepulchrorum uictor post multa tyranni 
Proelia iam felix Claudius Aureolum 

Munere prosequitur mortali et iure superstes 
Uiuere quem uellet si pateretur amor 

Militis egregii, uitam qui iure negauit 
Omnibus indignis et magis Aureolo. 

Ille tamen clemens qui corporis ultima seruans 
Et pontem Aureoli dedicat et tumulum. 


Dona both B and P; Dono Salmasius, explaining 
‘Claudius uictor post multa tyranni proelia iam felix et 
iure superstes dono sepulchrorum prosequitur Aureolum, 
munere mortali.’ 

Burmann rightly called in question Dond, as the epi- 
gram is quite innocent of false quantities, and Dono must 
here be abl. of donum. I believe Dona to be an accus. like 
Aeneas haec de Danais uictoribus arma, the verb being sup- 
pressed, and its place supplied by a new construction 
munere prosequitur. mortalt seems more properly to belong 
to curve than munere: ‘honours with a gift which is the 
rightful privilege of mortals,’ z.c. munere (sepulchri) quod 
mortalibus iure conceditur, Ovyraév we Ofucc. melitis egregit 
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appears to refer to the soldiers collectively, who are called 
virtuous from their firm opposition to tyrannical pretenders 
like Aureolus. This is the obvious meaning of the corre- 
sponding Greek, aA’ obk 20éAnoe ppdvnua tov otparou avrifiov 
raoww émpphtroac; for Salmasius showed from Hesychius and 
Glossaries that émippnrog = aicxpdc, émipoyog, éroveidioroc. 
The awkward change of the nominatives, uiuere quem 
uellet (Claudius) si pateretur amor militis egregii, qui 
(miles) iure negauit uitam indignis et praecipue Aureolo, 
is very noticeable, but is less misleading from the distinct 
opposition of z//e (Claudius) in the last distich. corporis 
ultima seruans, ‘observing the last dues of burial,’ is a 
poor but intelligible translation of cwuaro¢g toyar’ driZwv, 
‘reverencing the last remains of the body.’ 


12: 
sed ad tfacta aut} quantum in bellis unius ualet fortitudo 


Obrecht fata; Bahrens faut. Rightly, I imagine: 
for Salmasius’ transposition, aut in bellis quantum, is 
scarcely justifiable, ‘ for influencing destiny a single man’s 
courage has not the same power which it has in conducting 
war.’ 


15: 
Zenobia is described as 


mulier omnium nobilissima orientalium feminarum, et ut Cor- 
nelius Capitolinus adserit, tsaepedissimam. 


So B' P'; saepeditissinam B*. The vulgate correction, 
speciosissima, though accepted by Peter, as well as by 
Eyssenhardt and Jordan, is widely removed from the letters. 
Casaubon’s expedztisstma, ‘most ready for action,’ is plaus- 
ible rather than convincing. Possibly sapzentessima is the 
right word. In c. 29 Zenobia’s acquaintance with lan- 
guages is mentioned, also with history: both might be 
included under sapientissima. 
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20: 


diuinos honores Pisoni decerno, patres conscripti, Gallienum 
et Valerianum et Saloninum imperatores nostros timperaturos esse 
confido. 


Perhaps z¢a paraturos. 


24: 
In the house of the two Tetrici was a mosaic in which 
Aurelian 


pictus est utrique praetextam tribuens et senatoriam dignitatem, 
accipiens ab his sceptrum coronam {cycli picturiae de museo. 


Perhaps cycladem in picturis de museo. 
Forcellini quotes from an inscription ofere musco 
exornaurt where it = musiuo. 


Claudius 3: 
quid tbouum barbarorum nostri uidere maiores. 


bouum rather than doum: the longer form is found in 
Varro R. R. and elsewhere. See Neue-Wagener i. 426. 


11 fin.: 


in quo bello tquod gestum est equitum Dalmatarum ingens 
extitit uirtus. 


guoad seems more than probable. 


Aurelianus 3: 
Anacharsis Scytha. 


Phaedr. Fab. Prolog. iii. 52 Si Phryx Aesopus potuit, 
Anacharsis Scytha. 


4: 


adeo ut aliquando marito suo iurgans ingesserit. 


ingesserit = exprobrarit. 
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ge 
fuerunt et postea multa omina iam {militantis futuri ut res 
monstrauit imperii. 


milttante, or better wz/ilantz, 

73 

Si uis tribunus esse immo si uis uiuere manus militum contine. 
nemo pullum alienum rapiat. 


This reference to the tendency of soldiers to lay hands 
on poultry recurs Pesc. Nig. 10. It is, I believe, the 
explanation of a much-disputed verse at the end of the 
Dirae, or rather Lydza (so Ribbeck) : 


Tantam, uita, meae chortis fecere rapinam 

Ut maneam quod uix oculis cognoscere possis. 

‘They (the soldiers) have plundered my farm-yard (by carrying 
off the fowls) so cruelly, my dear, that I remain a mere shadow of 
what I was, scarcely recognizable.’ 


Ib. : 


torquem brachialem anulum adponat, equum et sagmarium 
suum defricet, capitum animalis non uendat. 


brachialem here supports the retention of the same form 
in Claud. 14 brachialem unam unciarum seplem, where 
Casaubon, followed by Eyssenhardt, preferred drachzale. 
capitum = xarnrov, ‘ provender.’ Hesych. xamnrdév. tapaAnua 


addywv. 


Ib. : 


alter alteri quasi tin nemo quasi seruus obsequatur. 


z memo tmpubes is a gloss recorded by Forcellini ; but the 
explanation of it is quite doubtful. The sense would suit, 
if it could be shown (1) that such a word existed ; (2) that 
its meaning is rightly defined by the gloss. Or is 2” nemo 
a misspelling or miswriting of zzzmmo? Then the sentence 
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might have run originally alter altert quasi in <ferior> (or 
minor) immo quast seruus obsequatur. 


10. From a letter of the emperor Valerian to Aurelian : 


‘Si esset alius Aureliane iucundissime qui Ulpii Criniti uicem 
posset implere tecum de eius uirtute ac sedulitate conferrem. 
tnunc tecum requirere potuissem suscipe bellum a parte Nicopolis. 


Perhaps nunc cum tecum requtrere non potutssem, suscipe 
b. a p. N., nearly as Petschenig, mc tu, cum requirere non 
potuissem, suscipe. 


13: 
togam pictam, subarmalem profundum. 


Subarmalem BP, seems rightly retained by Peter against 
Casaubon’s subarmale. Gétz, p. 303 subarmalts, pacxaXoriip. 


19: 
sero ad fatalia iussa respicimus more languentium qui ad 


summos medicos nisi in summa desperatione non mittunt, perinde 
quasi peritioribus uiris maior facienda sit cura. 


The meaning seems to be ‘as if the more skilful the 
physician, the more he was bound to cure the case.’ 


23. Aurelian made a promise to his soldiers not to 
leave a dog in Tyana. He took the city by the treachery 
of a wealthy Tyanian named Heraclammon. The soldiers 
demanded the destruction of Tyana. Aurelian replied: 
‘I said I would not leave a dog in Tyana. Kill all the 
dogs.’ Then follow these words : 


grande principis dictum grandius militum uocatum nam uocatum 
principis quo praeda negabatur ciuitas servabatur totus exercitus 
ita quasi ditaretur accepit. 


This passage is strangely vitiated ; but the sense seems 
to be that the soldiers either misunderstood or professed 
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to misunderstand Aurelian’s words, as a permission to do 
anything they pleased with Tyana. 

That some words have fallen out is indicated by the 
form of the sentence grande dictum grandius ; and that 
these words expressed the satisfaction of the army is 
conveyed in guasi ditaretur accepit. 

Vocatum was corrected by Salmasius to zocafum; this 
may have been written over dictum as an explanatory 
gloss, and afterwards worked into the frame of the 
sentence. The meaning will be clear if we write grande 
princtpis dictum grandius mtlitum [gaudium secutum est] : 
nam tocatum principis, x.r.X. To Aurelian’s lofty humour 
the soldiers replied with equal good-humour, accepting it 
universally as a license to unlimited plunder. 


16. In a letter excusing the execution of the traitor 
Heraclammon, who was very rich, Aurelian writes : 


diuitem hominem negare non possum sed cuius bona eius liber 
reddidi. 

liber? B'P', no doubt a corruption of /zderzs. But the 
sentence still remains not quite clear. I think evant has 
been omitted after cuzus. 


24: 

haec ego et a grauibus uiris comperi in Ulpiae bibliothecae 
libris relegi et pro maiestate Apollonii magis credidi. 

In velegi the prefix has lost its meaning, and so in 
Orientius’ Common. ii. 407, at tu cum relegis (legis A) 
nostrum quicunque libellum, if my conj. is right. Bel- 
langer, however, in his new and conscientious edition 
(1903), prefers Bahrens’ guando legis. 


Ib.: 


ipse autem si uita suppetit atque ipsius uiri fauor (fauori B) 
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fiuscuerit (ius ciierit B ante rasuram) breuiter saltem tanti uiri facta 
in litteras mittam. 


Jauor tuuerit Salmasius; fauor nos ituuerit Peter. 
Neither is convincing. I offer fawor tnsecutus erit. 


28: 


quasi nescias Cleopatram reginam perire maluisse quam in 
qualibet uiuere tdignitate. 


tndignitate is an easy suggestion. 


34: 
religati manibus captiui poteraecesserunt. 


SoP; Bhas foterecesserunt. Perhaps religatis (so most 
editors) manibus post terga captiui praecesserunt (this 
last as Salmasius). fo/er is the remains of Zoster( ga). 


S65 

quasi fatale quiddam mihi (mini BP) sit ut omnia bella quae- 
cunque gessero omnes motus tingrauescant. 

Salmasius’ view that zugrauescant is active is supported 
by the gloss zugrauesco imf3apo (Gotz, p. 577). Yet it is not 
impossible that after wt and before omnia the word in, 
palaeographically often confused with #7, has been dropped. 


49: 

calceos mullos et cereos et albos et hederacios uiris omnibus 
tulit mulieribus reliquit. 

In Prob. 13 fin., tantum his praedae barbaricae tulit 
quantum ipsi Romani abstulerant, zw/7t seems to mean 
‘took from.’ Is it possible that in Aurel. 49 the sense 
is not that A. allowed every male indifferently to use shoes 
of a reddish, wax, white, or ivy-green colour (so Lécrivain, 
Etude sur Phistoire Auguste, p. 365), but forbade the use 
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ON THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA. 13 


of such shoes to all males, leaving them to be used by 
women only? 


Tacit. 2: 


quae illa concordia militum, quanta populo quies! quam fcurauis 
senatus auctoritas fuit ! 


curauzs is sO strange as a corruption of grauzs, that it 
might seem better explained as curadzlzs, ‘ curative.’ 


Ib.: 


speciatim in monumentis publicis inserenda etiam posteris 
humani generis stupenda moderatio. 


Madvig’s ad posteros is unnecessary: the dative is con- 
structed closely with s‘upenda. The words seem to show 
that in the much-disputed passage Trigint. Tyr. ix. quam 
(epistulam) ego repertam in tathenicis inserendam putaui, 
athenicis, whatever it means, is probably to be constructed 
with zzserendam, not with repertam. That atheniczs = authen- 
ticts is very problematical. 


Gs 


nutritorem timeat respiciat ad nutricem fmag(n)arum magis- 
tralium ictibus terrorique subiaceat. 

Peter very ingeniously conj. wzrgarum, yet not so cer- 
tainly as to preclude other possibilities. Persius iii. 18 
uses mamma of a nurse, zratus mammae lallare recusas. The 
word is frequently found in inscriptions (O. Iahn). Possibly 
then mammarum may be the original which BP corrupt 
into magarum (B) or maguarum (P"), 


8: 
librum elephantinum. 


Forcellini accepts Salmasius’ interpr. ‘ivory.’ It seems 
strange that Vopiscus should use so puzzling a word when 
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he might have said eboreum. The particularity of the 
statement, that the book was to be found in the Ulpan 
Library, cupboard 6 (2 armario sexto), points to a very 
unusual material: such a material would be the skin of 
an elephant, perhaps the outer skin, perhaps the caul, as 
Scaliger supposed. 


10: 

ne lectorum incuria deperiret librum per annos singulos decies 
scribi publicitus in feuicos archist iussit et in bybliothecis poni. 

Vopiscus is speaking of the historian Tacitus, whom 
the emperor of that name counted among his ancestors, 
and took care to have his histories copied and deposited 
in the public libraries. Scaliger conj. 2% aeuzcis or ctuicis 
archiis, Casaubon zm cunctis archtis, Obrecht 2 demostarchiis, 
Unger ix cconographits. 1 suggest in eicosd archits. We 
might suppose there was a registrary or record office, 
containing twenty (eixoo:) copying-chambers. 


Florianus 3: 


ne dies hora momentum aliquid sibi uindicaret in me necessitate 
fatali ac Probo indicto deperirem. 


Can Mirabeau have taken from this his famous ‘yn 
jour, une heure, un instant’? 


Probus 4: 


uini ueteris diurnos sextarios decem cum larido tbolulaci salis 
olerum lignorum quantum sat est. 


Perhaps do0/bi acidi, ‘ onion steeped in vinegar.’ 


mm. 7% 

adesto igitur nostris necessitatibus tuae familiae adsere ut soles 
r. publicam. 

It is usual to punctuate after necessilalibus ; but morally 
it would hardly be matter of praise that Probus should 
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vindicate the State, and help it in its needs, in the interest 
of his own family; and grammatically the antithesis is 
more effective if nostris n., tuae familiae both depend on 


adesto. 


Ib. 13: 


contra urbes Romanas et castra in solo barbarico posuit atque 
illic milites collocauit. 

I think this may be right asthe MSS. have it. ‘Opposite 
the Roman cities he erected camps besides, on territory 
belonging to the barbarians, and in these camps stationed 
a military force.’ 


16: 


barbarorum qui apud Isauros sunt uel per terrorem uel per 
urbanitatem loca ingressus est. 

Salmasius explained fey urbanttatem as ‘non inuitis 
barbaris, de gré et de courtoisie’; an older reading was fer 
uoluntatem. It may have been fer uanitatem, ‘to show off.’ 


22: 


Conferenti mihi cum aliis imperatoribus principem Probum, 
omnibus prope Romanis ducibus. . . intellego hunc uirum parem 
fuisse. 

A construction xara ovviow, of a truly Thucydidean 
type, but by no means common in Hist. Aug. 


Saturninus 7: 

sunt enim Aegyptii ut satis nosti tuenti uentosi furibundi 
iactantes iniuriosi. 

For went: I suggest enti, as in Catull. Ixiv. 183 guzne 
Jugit lentos incuruans gurgilte remos, where uentos is the 
reading of GR and most Mss. The meaning of /en¢z as 
applied to the Egyptians would be ‘vindictive,’ ‘ delibe- 
rate or settled in their resentment,’ much as Suetonius 
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Tiber. 57 speaks of the emperor Tiberius’ saewa ac lenta 
natura. 


Firmus 1: 


quare etiam quoque aetiam si non tamen minima fuerit cura 
ut. . . non taceremus. 


The sentence has become involved and confused. It 
may have been originally somewhat as follows :— 


quare nobis quoque, etiam si in tantum non fuerit, non tamen 
minima fuit cura ut . . . non taceremus. 


Ib. 3. In this chapter the word additis is spelt adztis in 
BP, and the word adztzs (participle of adire) additis. There 
is nothing very astonishing in this; but the one seems to 
confirm the other, and leads me to doubt the otherwise 
seductive emendation of Eyssenhardt and Peter, adductus 


for BP’s additis. The words are Afpeninis (Aponinis 
Casaubon) sortibus additis; the word adive might well be 
used of consulting any kind of oracle. 


Carus 8 fin. : 
unde fuit fama emersit fulmine interemptum eum. 


Peter conj. wxde subito fama emersit. Is it not more 
likely that either /uzt or emersztt was originally a gloss on 
the other? /uit seems right enough. I would bracket 
emersit as an explanation which at a later stage of the 
transcription became part of the text. 


Ib. 11: 


quo mortuo cum oculos dolere coepisset, quod illi aegritudinis 
genus {nimia ut pote} confecto familiarissimum fuit. 


Perhaps nimirum polu. 
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Carinus 18: 


quod idcirco dixi nequis a me rem tantam requireret, maxime 
cum uel uiuorum principum uita non sine reprehensione dicatur. 


Here again the words have become transposed in 
the course of the transmission, cum uzuorum uel maxime 
principum. ‘I mention Claudius Eusthenius, Diocletian’s 
secretary, as the authority for the lives of Diocletian, 
Maximianus, Galerius, Constantius, to prevent anyone 
looking for such information from me. It is not to be 
expected that / should write the lives of contemporaneous 
emperors, since such biographies are in an especial degree 
open to censure.’ 


diuorum for uzuorum seems to me improbable. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. 
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ON ATTIC PROSE RHYTHM. 


HE nature and essence of Greek prose rhythm is 
generally held to be one of the most obscure 
subjects in classical philology. That such a thing existed 
in cultivated prose is not to be denied, because Aristotle 
has a whole chapter on it (Ahelforics, U1. 8); but as his . 
description is neither complete nor very clear, there seems 
to be a chasm between this theory and the practice of 
Attic orators and other writers. If he had but given some 
examples, as he does in other parts of his Rheéorics, that 
might help us a good deal; as it is, we are left to 
ourselves in applying the theory to the facts, and con- 
sequently very few persons have attempted to doit. For 
this there is still another reason, namely, that very 
few persons possess a natural aptitude for these questions. 
Even concerning poetry, beyond its simplest metrical 
forms, the same want of a trained ear is generally 
apparent. Nevertheless, we shall see that the diffi- 
culties, great as they may be, are by no means insur- 
mountable. 

The only way of rationally discussing any subject what- 
ever is that taught by Plato: we must try to define it 
first, and after that may proceed to description and 
application. Unfortunately, Aristotle gives no definition 
of rhythm, neither in this chapter nor elsewhere in his 
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remaining works. But other writers supply that want; 
and one thing is clear from Aristotle himself, that he 
makes no distinction between poetical and prose rhythm 
as far as the general nature of rhythm itself is concerned. 
So, when we read in Plato (Zeg. I1., 653 E) that rhythm is 
an order in movements (ra&tc év rai¢ «tvijoeow), and when 
we find quoted from Aristotle’s disciple, Aristoxenus, that 
it is an order of times or of fractions of time (ypévwy rake), 
and, again, that it is a system composed of fractions of 
time (ctornua ovyxkeimevov tk ypdvwv),' we may be sure that 
this must apply as well to prose rhythm as to poetical 
rhythm. Still more explicit is the definition quoted from 
a certain Leophantus: “a composition of fractions of time, 
viewed as analogous to and symmetrical with one another ” 


(xodvwv sbvOeorg Kata avadoyiav Te Kai cuuperpiay Tpd¢ ~avTove 


Oswpoupévwv).? It is therefore an abuse of the word if 


anybody speaks of prose rhythm without reference to a 
definite order (whatever it may be) in the longs and shorts, 
and to analogy and symmetry between the particles of 
the composition. There are a very definite analogy and a 
clear symmetry between the first verse of the //iad and the 
second, and the fractions of time existing in them have 
been brought into a definite order; otherwise there would 
be in them neither metre nor rhythm. Now that metre is 
excluded from prose, we shall presently see; but as 
rhythm, according to Aristotle, is required, an order is 
required, without which there would not be rhythm, but 
the contrary, appuOpia. 

It is astonishing to see that one of the chief philologists 
now living in Germany, von Wilamowitz, in one of his 
most recent books, declares that Thrasymachus, who was 


'Scholia in Hermogenem v. 454 *Bacchius Eisaywy) réxrns pou- 
Walz; Psellus MpoAauBavdueva cis tiv  oirijs, p. 23, Meivom. 
pvduichy emorhunv (which is an extract 
from Aristoxenus), § 3. 
Cc 
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the first inventor of prose rhythm, did nothing else but 
introduce longs and shorts into prose, without any analogy 
or symmetry.' When there is a decided will not to 
acknowledge a thing, a man does not shrink from any 
absurdity. That longs and shorts existed in daily con- 
versation, as soon as more than one syllable was pro- 
nounced, is self-evident; nor does it need demonstration 
that the total absence of analogy and symmetry is incom- 
patible with any notion of rhythm. The corresponding 
word in modern music is ‘time’; and it is again self-evident 
that musical ‘time’ is not given by the mere distinction 
of notes of different measure, but that an order is required. 
Either prose rhythm is no rhythm at all, or it has its 
analogy, its symmetry, its order, or perhaps its analogies 
and symmetries and orders: see a little below on peraf3oAj. 

The next step in our way is to distinguish between 
rhythm and metre ; for Aristotle distinctly teaches that as 
rhythm is required for prose, so metre is alien to it. The 


same was the teaching of Isocrates,’ and generally of all the 


ancient theorists. Now, rhythm is the general word, and 
metre signifies a certain species, at least according to the 
ancient and classical use of these terms. A series of dactyls 
or equivalent spondees, for instance, continued indefinitely, 
is of course rhythmical; but when there is a marked 
incision after every sixth foot, and the whole composition 
may be divided by the measure (nérpov) of six feet, it is 
not only rhythmical, but also metrical. The metres are, 
as the ancients say, definite sections (rutpara) of rhythms.* 
Prose could not be prose, if it admitted metres. 


ly. Wilamowitz, Die griech. Litera- 
tur, p. 65, in Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart, published under the editorship of 
P. Hinneberg. 

2 See Syrianus in Z/ermog. I. 28, 30, 
Rabe (6 Adyos uh Adyos éotw* Enpdy 
vydp’ uhre Euperpos’ karapaves yap’ GAAG 


MenelxOw avr) pubug uadiora). 

‘Plato, Leg. 810 B., Aristotle, Khe. 
11. 8, p. 1408 528 (juOuds, ob Kal ra 
Méerpa tunrd, better tynmara with 
Bywater): cp. Poetics, c. 4, p. 1448 4 
21 (udpia Tey pubuar). 
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But this is by no means enough. Not even then 
would it be prose if it were composed after the fashion of 
TeXauwne rai tie aupipvrov x.7.é., that is to say in anapestic 
systems, These systems are prevented from being called 
metrical, because every last colon is shorter than the 
measure by one long syllable, or one short and one long: 
ot piv ev mpacoovr imxaipw. In prose, therefore, the same 
rhythm must not be continued indeterminately, but only 
up to a certain point, uéype tov, as Aristotle says.1 After 
that, a change of rhythm (yeraBoAh) must take place. We 
may easily convince ourselves that these negative precepts 
are in harmony with the facts. 

At this point the difficulties begin; for Aristotle’s 
precepts do not carry us farther. He turns to the question, 
which rhythm is the best for prose, whether the dactyl, or 
the trochee, or the iamb, or the pzon (which he eventually 
prefers), and then there is an end of the discussion. Now, 
are there really long sequences of pzeons (-v vy, or v¥¥ -)— 
not too long, of course—to be found in Attic orators? or 
else in Aristotle’s own elaborate prose, as in the ’A@nvaiwv 
moXireia? By no means. He must mean something when 
he says that the orators, as a matter of fact, make use of the 
first peeon; and it is true that Isocrates’ Panegyricus, which 
in Aristotle’s mind was the masterpiece of oratory, begins 
with one peon and one similar foot, a choriamb: [oAAake 
é| Qavpaca rov|. But the next feet are quite different, and 
pxonic composition is not dominant, either in Isocrates, or 
in Demosthenes, or in Aristotle himself. Nevertheless, 
Isocrates himself, in more than one passage, speaks of his 
pu0uoi?; and one of his disciples, Naucrates, as Cicero relates, 
gave him the praise of having bound prose by rhythms, 
instead of the loose composition of the ancients, and of 

1 Rhet. ul. 8, p. 1408 d 31. Philipp. 2 f. (rats wepl thy A€kw evdpu- 


* Isocrates xara cogpiotav 16 (rots Oulas). Cp. Antid. 46. 
dvduacw evpiOuws Kal movoikds eimeiy). 
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having given it in that way a great charm for the ear.’ 
We must believe, therefore, that there existed a very 
marked and very sensible difference between ancient 
unrhythmical prose and the modern rhythmical prose of 
those days; and it is obvious that the peon and the 
choriamb zodAdkic ?avpaca tHv are in no perceptible 
relation to so splendid an achievement. 

It is, however, fortunate that Theophrastus, in his lost 
book [lepi AéEewe, said something more on the subject than 
his master, and that Cicero has preserved us part of what 
he said—at least, insubstance. Firstly, to the four rhythms 
mentioned by Aristotle he added the anapest; secondly, 
he comprehended by one designation a vast deal of other 
rhythms; and thirdly, he recognizes these rhythms notonly 
in lyric poetry, but also in cultivated prose. The words, as 
related by Cicero (de Orat. Ill. 185), are these: ex zstis 
modts, quibus hic usttatus versus (the hexameter) efficttur, post 
anapaestus, procerior quidam numerus (cp. § 191), efflorutt ; 
inde tlle licentior et divitior fluxit dithyrambus, cuius membra 
et pedes, ut ait tdem, sunt in omni locupleti oratione diffusa. 
The dithyramb was the lyric poetry of those days; it had, 
without strophic composition, a variety of rhythms, which 
are called by Theophrastus cwAa (membra) and woseg (pedes) ; 
we may suppose that any combination of longs and shorts, 
not exceeding a certain length, was admitted into that 
kind of composition under these designations. Dionysius 
uses the terms puOud¢ and rodg indifferently’; Aristophanes 
calls a glyconic a motg¢ (see Frogs, 1322) : 
wAévac. 


mepifsaArXr’ & Téxvov 
épa¢ tov 60a rovrov ; whilst metricians call it a 


k@Aov. So we are entitled to call by the same names the 


1 Cicero, de Orat. 111. 173 (ut in- 
conditam antiquorum dicendi consue- 
tudinem delectationis atque aurium 
caussa, quemadmodumscribit discipulus 
eius N., numeris adstringeret): cp. 
Orat. 170, where the same passage is 


given without N.’s name, but more 
fully. 

* Dionys. Hal. rept cuvdécews, 
p. 104 R.: 7d8? aird Kad@ wdda Kal~ 
puOudv. 
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words following in the Panegyricus after the first two 
feet: rac mavnyipsce ovvayayovtwy, _v vi vuv—-, Without 
anxiously caring to dissolve them into simple metrical feet ; 
and we may even extend that zove a little further by 
adding the spondee xai rove. We really now are quite 
near the solution of the problem, and have only to con- 
sider the composition of dithyrambs and other astrophic 
lyric poetry a little more carefully. A mixture of all kinds 
of rhythm, free from the bond of strophic composition, 
necessarily will look more like appu@uia than like svpuvOuia, 
unless there be introduced another species of analogy and 
symmetry, these being essential to any rhythmical structure. 
In strophic composition, the first member is like, let me 
say, the tenth, and the second like the eleventh, and soon— 
the correspondence is dis/an¢; but in astrophic, the first 
member is like, let me say, the second, and the third like 
the fourth, and so on—the correspondence is ear. This 
doctrine is not pronounced by any ancient metrician; but 
it is unconsciously followed by everybody who tries to 
supply or otherwise to correct a piece of astrophic lyric 
poetry. I might illustrate it from Timotheus’ [Mépoa; but 
it is simpler to make use of Aristotle’s pzan on Hermias, 
the text of which receives some fresh emendations from 
Didymus’ recently-published commentary on Demosthenes, 
being quoted there at full length. (1) ’Apera woAbuoyDe yéver 
Bporéy,' (2) Ojpana xadAXorov Biv. There is no corre- 
spondence between (1) and (2); but the correspondence 


is even nearer: ’Apera roAbpuo- = -\ Oe yévee Bporty ; Oipana 


KaA- = -istov iy. (3) cag mepi mapBéve poppac (4) Kat 
aveiv CnAwrdc év “EXAaCi wérpog (5) Kal wévoug TrAjjvat padrepod¢ 
axapavrac’ (6) rotov émi ppéva [3adAug: (3 = 6) -vY¥-vY¥--; 
(4 = 5) -v---vv-v¥--. (7) xaprév isafavarov’ ypucod re 
kpsisow (8) cal yovéwv padakavyijtow 8 tmvou: (7 = 8) -Yvy-YY 


1 Didymus, instead of Beoreiy. a9. (and by conjecture v. Wilamowitz). 
* The same for x. eis 40. Or kaprdv 1’ 
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(9) cov y Evexev wal 6 Aiog ‘HpakAii¢ Aneac te Kd por 
(10) woAX’ avérrXacavy én’ Epyore sav aypebovtce Sbvamn': 


(9 = 10) -vy -vy-9-v---vv_, (11) svig re root? AxXdAdtd¢ 
Al- (12) -ag 7’ Atdao Souove HADov: (11 = 12) -~Y¥-vv¥---, 
(13) cag & kvexev girdiov poppac *Atapviog (14) ivrpogoc 
atXiov yipwoev avyag: (13 = 14 =7 = 8) -yvy¥-vu---v--, 
(15) rovydp avidmov Epyoe (16) abavarov ré pv adfijoovar 
Movoa, (17) Mvapoobvac Oiyarpec, At- (18) -d¢ Eeviov séBac 
avfou- (19) -oa ptAlag re yépac BeBatou: (15 = 17 = 18 = 3=4) 
~vvvu__3 16=13 f.; (19)_Us_vu_v-~-, this last member 
being without a corresponding one, and at the same time 
(like 1) alien to the xar’ évomAvoy cidog (see HERMATH. xXxx.. 
163 ff.). It would be easy to restore something like 16: 
-oat pidiac re yépag <kAgivov> BeBaiov; but, on the other hand, 
it is not impossible that the last colon intentionally stands 
for itself. The facts to be deduced from this astrophic 
poem are these. The corresponding pieces of the com- 
position are sometimes parts of the same member (1, 2). 
They are not always immediately contiguous: see 3 ff. 
(a bb a), 14 ff. {ababb). They may exceed the length of a 
rhythmical colon, as g, 10, the form of the correspondence 
being abab (_ uv _vv_o a, =3,6; _v___vuv  b). Now, 
Thrasymachus and his successors did nothing else but 
transfer this kind of composition into prose, only lessening 
the resemblance between the distant members; for Aristotle, 
writing in the xar’ ivémdov cidoc, makes use of very few 
forms; and a direct imitation in prose would ke con- 
spicuously poetical. Isocrates, as we saw, begins by 
modAakic é- = -Oabpaca tov, —vVv; but his next rhythms 
are quite different: rag mavnyupeg cuvayaydvtwy Kal Tove | 
yunviKove aya@vag xatastnodvTwy, Vv. wu___-. Whilst 


! The restoration of these lines is 2 Did. (wé0o0{v]) ; for the rhythms 
uncertain, Diels, inhiseditionof Did.: cp. Pind., Pyth. 1. 2, wév Bdors &yAatas 
gov 7 Ever’ ob’ Aids ‘Hpawdéns x.7.6.,  apxd. 
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the poet, if he likes, may remain in the same ¢idoe through- 
out the composition, the prosaist is bound continually to 
mix the eidn, in order to avoid rd awi#avoy, as Aristotle says, 
or ro xatapavéc, as Isocrates. That is to say, the speech 
would lose credit, if the speaker manifestly showed himself 
as being in fact something like a poet. 

Of general theory, there is not much more to be said, 
Of course the common prosody was observed by prosaists 
as well as by poets; a part of this is the shortening of 
long vowels or diphthongs in hiatus before a beginning 
vowel. Not all prosaists permitted themselves the hiatus : 
many, like Isocrates, avoided it with anxious care, rarely 
making use even of the legitimate elision. But these are 
things treated long ago (especially by Benseler) and firmly 
established ; something more is to be said on the coinci- 
dence of the rhythmical division with the division of the 
sentences. In Aristotle’s pzean there is generally coinci- 
dence, but not without exceptions; it is not even necessary 
that the end of a rhythm coincides with the end of a 
word. See17,18: Mvapootvac Oiyarpec Ac| dg Eeviov séBac 
avEov | cat piAiag x.7.é. The fact is well known from strophic 
poetry; and in Pindar, not even the end of a strophe 
regularly coincides with the end of a sentence or of a 
clause of sentence. See Olymp. Ill. 25f.: 8) rér é¢ yatay 
topevev Ouudo¢ Woeua (a various reading wppuaw’, with elision) 
| (end of strophe) "Iorpiav vv, tvAa Aarov¢ «7.2. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, in his book Ox Composition, proves, 
from Homer, and Euripides, and Simonides, that the 
poets rather aimed at producing a discrepancy between 
the metrical (or rhythmical) division and the division of 
the sentences,' Likewise, in Attic elaborate prose, it is 
impossible to make a rhythmical analysis without this 
license. It was my own error, for a long time, that I 


1 Dionys., De Composit. c. xxvi. (last chapter). 
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confounded different ages, and transferred Cicero’s and 
Dionysius’ theory of the division of prose into cola, 
universally acknowledged at that time, to the Attic time, 
when the theory of periods and cola was just beginning. 
Attic rhythm and Roman rhythm are different things ; and 
it is not my intention here to speak of the latter, the basis 
of which was the division into cola. But, on the other 
hand, it is equally true of the ancient poets, that they 
made coincide (or suffered to coincide) both divisions in a 
large measure, which was always the natural tendency of 
poets, in all countries and in all ages. So, in prose, a 
regular discrepancy between the two divisions must make 
the rhythms both obscure and rough. They were not 
meant to be perceived by the hearer ; but they were meant 
to be felt, and to produce in him an unconscious impres- 
sion of harmony and symmetry ; this impression was liable 
to be disturbed if there never was a natural pause at the 
end of a rhythm, and if the natural pauses were continually 
breaking up the rhythms. 

I briefly mention an unpleasant fact. In my book on 
Attic prose-rhythms (Leipzig: Teubner, 1901), I made the 
rhythms still more obscure by allowing them to overlap 
into each other, not on any principle, but because I 
imagined that I could not analyse without that license. 
As a matter of fact, it is never required; but every rhythm 
begins exactly where the former has ceased. In my second 
book (on Asianic and Roman prose-rhythms; Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1905), I have corrected myself, and analysed 
part of the texts according to the correct method. 

I am bound to state, nevertheless, that it is by no 
means an easy task to analyse an Attic prose text. But I 
may add at once, that it is no more easy to analyse the 
text of Timotheus’ [époa, which, in the old manuscript 
on papyrus, is written like prose. No doubt the diffi- 
culties chiefly consist in the corruptions of the text; but 
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are Attic prose authors to be regarded as exempt from 
the common fate of books handed down by transcrip- 
tion? Nobody thinks so. If, then, there are corruptions, 
these must affect the rhythms as well as the sense, and 
frequently the former without damaging the latter; a 
different order of the words is generally harmless for the 
sense, but by no means for the rhythm. Therefore, I 
cannot rationally be blamed for introducing some altera- 
tions into the texts I analyse; on the contrary, if I could 
do without any alteration, whilst the texts notoriously are 
not quite the same as originally, that would be a strong 
proof against my theory. In some cases, I found, by means 
of rhythmical analysis, a correction which constitutes a 
manifest improvement of the text. I shall begin with 
such a case, and at the same time with one of the oldest 
authors who wrote in rhythms—namely, with Lyszas. 
Lysias, [epi rov onxod (VII.) § 18 ff. I may begin at any 
point; and since the first words of § 18 are not without 
The first rhythms 
are: yelrovac ot (Y) ob povov adAnAwy tadr’ = toaow & Tacw 
doav Econ, souU_Vvu__-_vy. It is to be noticed that not 
only the last syllable of rhythms is indifferent, but also the 
first, if the rhythm begins with an iamb, for which a 
spondee as well may stand; and secondly, that in all Attic 
prosaists the dactyl and the tribrach may be interchanged. 
This exception to the general rule, which enjoins exact 
correspondence, seems to be due to the first syllable of the 
dactyl being somewhat shortened in common pronuncia- 
tion, and moreover not to be utterly alien to poetry itself.! 


"AAXa Kal wept wv atoxpuTréus|-(a)-Oa pndév’ cidévac| (4) Kai 


critical difficulty, I begin with yetrovac. 


wept étxelvwv muv|-(c)-Bavovrat ; zuot roivuy| (c) robrwy of piv 


In Euripides, Phan, 
évorw\ov 


' This pronunciation is attested by 
Dionysius (De Compos. p. 142, cp. 109) 


3rd ed. p. 10. 


196, domdopdpuova iacov 


for the Homeric verse Od. A, 598, adres 
éreita médovde x.7.é. Rossbach, Metrik, 


corresponds to _vu ~-vyUe-vy¥eyY 
of the antistrophe. 
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piror| (d)oi S& Sagopa mepi rav euwv| (a). The scheme of 
correspondence is adcchba; a@ _vuvv_vvius3 bs_s_ue : 
€vovuv--_. The correspondence of 4) is less exact than 
it ought to be; but also the construction awoxpumréucba 
uydty’ idévac has provoked many conjectures. As some 
rare infractions of the strict rule of correspondence seem 
undeniable—cp. above on Isocrates Paneg. § 1—I should 
not venture to alter the text.’ Tuyydvovaw | dbvrec’ ovd¢ é|- 
(dd)-ypijv rotrov mapa- | (€)-cxéoPar pdorupag | (e): d -v~v, 
€ ___v_. Kai pi pdvov ottwe rodAunoac = Karnyopiacg moti- 
oAa), d¢ pyo(t), v-vy----- . The-a in the inflexions of 
the verb may be elided as in Homer and the comic poets. 
‘Qe 2m piv mage-|-orh«n, of 8 oixérac|eEéreuvov ra mpéur(a), 
thrice _v_-v-, giving a series of six cretics. T[apeorixn 
instead of -xew has been rightly restored by van Herwerden, 
this being the form of older Atticism. ’AvaBéuevoc & 6 
Pondadrnc|@xer’ ataywv ra Edda. ’Avabéuevoc 0 = wyer’ araywv, 
-nAatne = 7a bAa; but for 6 Bo- there is no correspondence. 
But also, for the sense, the last words are both abundant 
and defective: ra £bAa and ra wpéuva are identical, and 
whither the logs were carried is not stated. Insert émi 
before ra Eira, and rhythm and sense will be alike perfect; 
va EéAa now is that part of the market where wood 
was sold. This conjecture met with the entire approval 
of my friend Dr. Photiades of Smyrna, who hastened to 
ask my leave to publish it in the "A@yva. We may still go 
on: (§ 20) xatrot & Nuxouaye = xpijv oe [Tore] Kal rapaxaXein ; 
Tove TWaptévTag papTupag = Kal pavEpdy ToLEV TO Tpa-}3 ~ypua, Kai 
éuol piv Gv ov- = -deuiav amodoyl- (uiv ovdeuiav av the Pala- 
tinus) ; -av bméderec, avrg 0 ci = abv aul ex Pode hj (LU; instead 
of iv van Herwerden; as necessary as rapsorixn above) 
iv robry, ~u yuu _3 TH Tpdry jo av pe retipww- | 
(a4, -uvy__vu--) -pyutvog? et 62(b, _UU iv, = @ last part) | 


* Thucyd. 11. 53, 1, & mpdérepov awexpimrero wh Kad’ 4dovhv moreiy is compared. 
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rig TéAEwe Evex’ (Or ceiver’) Emparrec | (2), ovtTwe tEeréySac | 


(c, __-v—_) od« dng Gv | (0; Gv édnee Palat.) sivac cuxo- 
gavrne | (c). (§ 21) « 8? Kepeal- = -vev EBobXAov ; ré7 Gv <ai>! 
mXsiarov tAaBec pavepot = yao bvtog Tov mpaypaTtog ovdEuiay, 
yee -guue—vuy3; GAXny qyobmuny [av] = cvai wor awrn- 5 -piav 
i} = ot meiaat; TovTwv rolvuyv ov- (= sivai por awrn- above); 
-dtv moinoag (OF rorjaac) dia Tove code Adyoug = aktoi¢ p’aTo- 
Moa (Palat. arodécba ; supply rovrove, the judges), «ai 
KaTH"» -U--Vvu-—u_3 ~yopeig we Ud Tig = tung Suvapuews ; 
kal Tov guwv Xpnuatwv ovdeic MEA = out papTupEiv. Kairor Ei 
gnoac Eu’ ideiv (Reiske: gi¢ pa) deiv, Palat.; I have written 
mu’ instead of w’), ~--v__v_-_vuv_i thw popiav agavi- 
(a) | -Zovra rove (4) | évvé’ ap- (4) | -xovrag étmiyyayec fj (a) ; 
adXoug tivac = tov 2 ’Apel-; -ov wayou, ov« = av érépwv 5 eee 
sot paptopwy, (c) ovroe (Muretus instead of otrw) yap [av oo | 
ouvy- (d) -Seoav aAnOn Aéyov- (e) | = -rt, otmwep Kai Sta- (c) | -ye- 
yvwoxev Eusd- (2) -Aov wepi Tov modypuartog (¢; cde = cde). 

A smooth analysis like this, without any violent altera- 
tions, seems to me a cogent proof of the theory for any 
impartial reader; for it is impossible to make the members 
and particles of a speech agree in such a way, without 
the general warrant of the author. I say the general 
warrant ; for there cannot be a special warrant for each 
single alteration. 

Still more important is the emendation suggested by 
the rhythms in Demosthenes’ second Olynthiac, § 6.2. I begin 
with § 5: Td pév ovbv émiopxoy | (a) xamorov kaXkiv avev row | 
(6) ra wempaypéva Sexvivae | (Cc) AowWopiav tig av | (2) phaser 
keviyy Sexaiwe’ | (0) ro 8& wavO boa moor E-| (c) -mpake 
dueEcdur’ | (dz) ef’ Graow [robroe] tAéyxev | (2) cal Bpayéog 
Adyou | (2). The first rhythm (a) is almost like (c), only 
shorter by one syllable: vu_uv -_ a, vu_uu_v—e; (a) is 


' Like nal wdAcora, Kal mdvu, etc. van Herwerden (Utrecht, 1902), p. 25 
*I have treated this passage in:  ff., unfortunately still with overlapping ; 


Album gratulatorium in honorem H. _ sce above, p. 26. 
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= (c) minus the first two syllables, (.v)_vv_v_. There is 
some doubt about the last rhythm but one: I have bracketed 
the superfluous rotéroe, instead of which the variant rovovroy 
gives a better sense, but no convenient rhythm. The next 
rhythms are quite clear: ouuPBatve dcioBac | (€) cat Svoiv Evey’ 
Hyovpae cuu- (f) | -pépew sipioOa | (¢), rov +r’ éxeivov Smep 
cadnbie | (/), v---- | -v-vu-__v. Theassonance dsieba- 
sipjoQa shows the well-known tendency to reinforce 
rhythmical likeness by likeness of sound—a tendency 
which is as common in rhythmical prose as it is in lyric 
poetry. ‘“Yarapxe gai | Aov palvecOa |, c___3 Kai rove 
vregexmemAnypé-, the rhythm / minus the first syllable. 
Then -vovg we auaxov twa tov Pidermov | iseiv Gre wavra 
buteAHAv-, ove vv-v_vu3; -Gev vic mpdrepov wa- = -paxpov0- 
pevog pe-, that is to say, like the beginning of the next 
rhythm, this being a frequent case, that either the begin- 
ning of a rhythm is repeated before it, or its end after it. 
(Ila)paxpovdpevog péyac nv&HOn (g) Kal mpde adriv ice | (2) 
Thy teAeuTiv [ra mpaypar | avt@ | (2). eye yap & (Lu) avovec 
"AOnvaia | (g, u-uv-vv_--_). How can Demosthenes 
possibly say that Philip’s power had come (ij«e) to an 
immediate end? But the rhythms clearly exclude ra 
moaypar, and now wavra becomes the subject of ijxe, as it 
was the subject of dceEeAHAvbev. Commonly (and already in 
the scholia) Philip is regarded as the subject ; but Demo- 
sthenes’ use of deEeAnAvBiva points to another way: wavra 
© Hon OuekeAndAbIe ravra tax tov vouwy, Urwpyoola Kal mapa- 
yeapal, kai ovdev Er’ iv brdéAuTov, XXI. 84, “was exhausted,” 
just as here. This is an important improvement of the 
text, and is entirely due to the rhythms; for I myself, in 
my last edition of Rehdantz’ commentary (1894), although 
I had found the true sense of duEeAjAvOev, had not hit 
upon cancelling ra zpayyara. But it is not this correction 
which I spoke of, but another still more important. Y@ddp’ 
dv nyotunv | =-dpe¢ ’APnvaioc (end of the precedent rhythm) ; 
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cavrog popspdv <re> | (2) tov Pidiwmov cai Oavuacrév, ci ta 
Sicat- | - (&)-a wparrovO” éwW- | (2) -pwv nvEnuévov™ | (2)vuv<i> 
& Oewpwy | (2) kat oxorev evpioxw tiv pev jperépay | (2, v___-, 
_vu-vuv_) eviBaav ro Kar’ apyag, br’ "OAvvBiove | awhrauvdy 
rec évOévdse, BovrAouévoug Huiv dcadrexOjva x.7.é. Although 
eviOecav To kar’ apyac iS=amhAavvov revec evOév(de), the rest does 
not yield to analysis, udess we substilute ‘the Amphipolitans’ 
for ‘the Olynthians,; in accordance with 1. 8: evi Beav ro Kar’ 
apyac, Or AuguroXirac = amijAavvdv tivecg evBivde BovdAopévove 
ey Vue» uuu. When I proposed this correction 
to Professor Edward Meyer, then my colleague, he declared 
that “it seemed evident, because we knew nothing of the 
Olynthians being at that time in treaty with Athens, nor 
was that likely anyway.” As the speech is an’OdAvv@caxéc, 
and the Olynthians are mentioned a little below, the error 
of the scribe is easy to explain, and ’ApqeroXirag—riy 
"AugptroAw below are quite in accordance with each other. 
The next rhythms are: (q)uiv ScadexOiva, ry | (v2) Tih 
"AngimoArry ga- | (end of what precedes m, -de BovAvpévove 
y- = br ’AugeroXirac) -oxev wapadmcev cat ry (rw vulg., 
vo SF; I combine both readings) | (#7) rd OpvAcbpevor | 
(x) wor’ amwdppn | - (0) -rov éxetvo | (0) karacxevaca | (7). The 
author seems to take the whole piece rd OpvAobuevor . . . 
karaskevaoa as a whole; for he repeats the latter part of it : 
-réppntov éxeivo katackevacut | = TrobTy mpocayaydpuevoy, Tiv 0 
"ON\uw-, —- vu yuu iu Then, -Oiwy giriay pera raira tw 
Ilorei- | , the same rhythm, but that before the cretic one 
syllable is inserted: U_uu_uv_, v, -v_, Which is perhaps 
compensated by the pause existing before ry & ’OAvv- in the 
corresponding member. (lloref)dacav ovoay vuerépay é&eXsiv 
kal <tw> tod¢ | (P, -v-v_ vu, _v——~—-_) pév mpdrepov oupupa- 
xoue vuag | (9, .uv__ vi _) adexijoa, wapadovva & ixsivorg | 
(r,0U_ vu _u__), Oerradodc 8% viv rd reAsvraia tw Mayvyai- | 
(p) -av wapadwoav trocxécba | (7), Kat rov Pwxdy wéAquOV 


moAsuyoey | (Ss; --v vu_vu__) imip abrov avadEach(ar). 
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bAwe 8 ov- | (7) -deic tof Sutw’ ob mTepevantn’ ékeivog (s). 
These rhythms are clear enough; and they decidedly 
protect iuac, which I have omitted and Butcher has 
bracketed. Our reasons for this are rather strong: for 
the Athenians had never been Philip’s allies; but the 
Athenian inhabitants of Potidaea had been (see VII. 10); 
and the scholiast rightly explains ovppayoug by roc 
Iloridatarac. So it seems that we must write xbpag, which 
satisfies both the sense and the rhythms. 

I do not proceed further. It is evident that we have 
also Demosthenes’ general warrant to analyse his text 
into corresponding rhythms. His rhythms, at least in 
this passage, are grander than those of Lysias, the dactyls 
and anapests abounding, although within one rhythm 
more than two of them are never combined, in accordance 
with Isocrates’ practice! and with Aristotle’s theory, who 
holds dactyls to be too grand for prose (Rhet. IIL, 8, p. 1408, 
b, 32). By a rule of his own, Demosthenes, as much as 
possible, avoids the tribrach, as broken and inconsistent with 
the character of dignified public speech. In the passage 
analysed above there is but one tribrach (mposayaydnuevov), 
which the orator could not avoid, as he cannot avoid 
Maxedovia, toAgu0¢, and many other words with a tribrach. 
In the same way, the same foot entered into tragedy: 
not even Aeschylus was able wholly to banish it. 
On the contrary, Plato, more especially in his later 
writings, is very fond of this foot, as suiting the loose 
character of conversation. I must say something more of 
Plato, who, with Demosthenes, is the other great master 
of rhythmic prose.’ 

As a matter of fact, rhythmical composition is to be 
found everywhere in Plato, as well in his earliest writings 
as in his latest, although there is a marked difference 


1 See Rhythmen der attischen * Dionysius Hal., De compos., p. 
Kunstprosa, 157 ff., 192 ff. 117k. 
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between the former and the latter regarding the hiatus. 
At first Plato altogether neglects what others attended to, 
and both elision of short vowels and shortening of long 
ones (or diphthongs) are continually employed ; but the 
last writings—that is to say, the Laws, Sophistes, Politicus, 
Timaeus, Critias, Phtlebus—show much greater care, at 
least concerning long vowels and diphthongs. I shalltake 
an instance of Plato’s rhythms from the very first dialogue 
in our collection, the Euthyphron. 

Euthyphr. 15 D (conclusion of the dialogue). Ein? riv 
adjOeav’ | oic0a yao ei- | -wep Tig GAAOg avOpwrrwv, | Koi« aderé-, 
_vvu_-0, -vuy; -o¢ Gv eine (E instead of ¢i) do- | -rep 6 
Ipwreb¢, mpiv | dy eirye. | i yap wh |, vv__y, o_y3 7eneba 
cadwc 76 O Sorov Kat rd | avdctoy ovK torw bawe av Tor, 
yyuu-, Guu u; émexelpnoag | rip avdpdc On- (UU__y, = 
-o¢ dv ing &a- | -rep 6 Ipwretbe, mpiv above); -rd¢ advédpa zpe- | 
-oPirnvy mart-| (Guy) -pa dwadev | pdvov, adda kai | 
(vu_u_) [rode] Deode (or adAd rodg | Deove <7’>) dv BWecag 
mapakivouved- (= avdatov ovK Eotiw Smwe av Tor’); -Ev, pu OK 
bpVw¢ | adrd wotjone |*(_U_ _ _) kal rode avOpwrove YoxbvOne (2) 
|. vow & eb (U) 080’ Gre capie oly (4) | eidEvae 76 P Sorov Kat wh (4)|* 
tix’ ovv @ PéArtoT’ EvOuppov (a) |* Kat pr aroxpiy 6,7 av? 
iyy |. The last colon contains (for the fourth time) the 
rhythm vouv_cuu__y3 Kal rove «.7.é and ein’ obv x.7.é. (a) 
Ta ics ; vuy & and eidévar x.t.é. (0) _u_vuv__yv. EYO. 
Eicatfic roiviv & Ywxpa- | -reg viv yap omebew mor, Kal uot 
(= ix’ otv & PBéArtcr’ EvObppov) ; Hpa amévat. (TQ) ola 
mot- | -eig ®& (u) Eraipe’ am’ 2Amidog pe | karaBartdv peyadrne 
arépyy, vvvcuu—v_(u), Without elision in éraipe. ‘Eraip’ 
<ér’> am’? “Hy eixov, we mapa cov | nabov ra 0 bora Kai, 
viuvyuvu_.. The next colon (or cola) pi) xal tij¢ mpdc 
Médynrov ypagiicg | amadXaEou(a) évda&a- agrees with the 
corresponding member of the sentence, which is the last 
of the dialogue: (av)ra, cat d) wat rov adXov Piov | [dre] 
(bracketed by Schanz and also by Burnet) auevov Siwooiunrv, 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. D 
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o---v__vv|v_-v_-y. The intermediate part of the 
sentence is analysed thus: -yevoe éxelvy Ste | copie Hon 
<rot!> | rap’ EvOidoovog ra Oeia | yéyora cal Ore ov- | -«éB ia’ 
ayvotag | avracxediaZw ov0? | katvoroue wept ai(ra), WuUvYUUS 
(2), vu___(d), c_vu_v—v (¢) twice, and lastly, again, 
Wvuivvu. =@ (abcabca). 

The enormous difference between this most graceful 
composition and the Demosthenic hardly needs a com- 
mentary. The tribrachs are very numerous, and contribute 
a great deal to that character. In many passages, both of 
Plato and of Demosthenes, the character of the rhythms is 
even mimetic, varying in strict accordance with the subject ; 
but it would take too much space to illustrate this here; 
and I have given many instances in my books, to which 
I may refer the reader.’ He will do still better if he pursues 
the subject by himself ; for the field of inquiry extends widely 
in all directions. But he must not shirk taking pains and 
devoting time, at least if he is to find more than 
single correspondences, which are easily met with. 
Besides, he must possess a natural aptitude for rhythm, 
and a thorough training in prosody. In a well-known 
big German book, which deals with prose rhythm as 
well as with many other easier topics, the following 
prosodies are found: 6 & orparnyog UUU_ vu, aveyvwopivw 
vu-v-, jouov (in Attic prose) _uxv, rouri __ vu, Mayvyoiav 
vv, Midov__. The same author states, as self-evident, 
that a cretic may have the form of a molossus (___), and 
for proof refers to Quintilian Ix. 4, 48, where nothing of 
the kind is to be found. Iam fully entitled to decline such 
men as judges of my theories: they lack the necessary 
knowledge. 


F. BLASS. 


1See the Index (‘* Mimetischer in the former, pp. 87 ff., 169 ff., 175, 
Rhythmus’’) in my latter book, and 192, 194. 
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NOTES ON APULEIUS’ METAMORPHOSES. 


HE following are a few conjectures and remarks 
which occurred to me when reading through the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius. Among the very considerable 
amount of recent literature on this interesting writer, the 
most instructive works are, I think, Christian Liitjohann’s 
Kritische Beitrige zu Apuleius’ Metamorphosen in the third 
volume of the ‘Acta Societatis Philologice Lipsiensis,’ 
1873, Pp. 445-504, and Erwin Rohde’s Zu Apuleius in 
‘Rheinisches Museum,’ xl. (1885), pp. 66-113. 


Ls 
Isto accepto sititor alioquin novitatis ‘‘Immo vero” inquam 


“impertite sermones non quidem curiosum sed qui velim scire vel 
cuncta vel certe plurima.” 


Eyssenhardt reads curzoso: but probably the right read- 
ing is that indicated by Oudendorp and Heinsius, zmfertite 
sermones. Non quidem curiosus sum, sed, &c. (Oud. reads 
impartire,as he supposes the words of Lucius to be addressed 
only to the relator of the wonder, and not to both travellers 
—a view rightly rejected by Hildebrand). The regular 
construction of zmpertire in Apul. is with acc. of the thing. 
As far as I know, it is only once used with the abl., Apol. 
97, zon modo heredem non reliquit (sc. filiam Rufint) sed ne 
honesto quidem legato tmpertivit. For the sentiment, Price 
quotes St. Augustine, Confessions, ii. 6, Curzosttas affectare 
videtur studium scientie. 

D2 
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i, 3%. 
At bona Panthia “ quin igitur” inquit, ‘‘soror, hunc primum 
bacchatim discerpimus.” 


We should perhaps add Meroe after soror. She called 
her companion soror Panthia. Aristomenes continues his 
narrative thus Ad haec Meroe—sic enim reapse nomen etus 
tunc fabulis Socratis convenire senttebam—‘ immo’ ait, &c. 
Now unless Panthia had named her, Aristomenes would 
not have been able to know that it was really Meroe; and 
the word omen shows that she must have been named. 


ii. 5. 
haec tibi trepido et cavenda censes. Nam et illa urit perpetuum 
et tu per aetatem et pulcritudinem capax eius es. 


Byrrhena is telling Lucius of the fate of those on whom 
Pamphile casts the eyes ofher desire. But wrzt can hardly 
be right. It is transitive, and no object is expressed: for 
perpetuum is plainly adverbial. Bliimner (Mélanges Nicole, 
p. 26) alters to uritur, but this is too mild a word. We 
should probably read prurit. 


ii. 6. 
et voto diutino poteris fabulis miseris explere pectus. 


That Oudendorp is right in reading mirzs seems indu- 
bitable. Lucian’s! words are (§5) aye 8) od, 6 gpackwy 


émOupciv rabrng tig mapacdEou Bac, tyepé wor oeavrdv. But 
it was rather to satiate himself with wondrous sights and 
activities than with wondrous tales that Lucius was eager. 
It would be preferable to read fabulosis miris, taking the 
latter word substantively. 

A few lines later, for verum enim puero, perhaps, we 


1 Or whoever was the author of the _—Lucian’s works. 
treatise Aodkios } “Ovos, printed among 
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should read verum enim pervero. That pervero is not found 
elsewhere need not disturb us in Apuleius. Koziol (Der 
Stil des L. Apuleius, p. 282) quotes many adverbs used 
only by Apuleius ; and an excessively strong asseveration 
like this is suited to the excitement of Lucius, 


ii. 19, 
Frequens ibi numerus epulonum et utpote apud primatem 


feminam flos ipse civitatis. Opipares citro et ebore nitentes lecti 
aureis vestibus iniecti, ampli calices, &c. 


The couches and the cups are spoken of, but not 
apparently the tables. The clause ofzpares . . . nitentes 
can hardly refer to the /ecéz;' for all the other features 
of the feast (calices, diribetores, calamistrati pueri) are put 
at the beginning of their several clauses: so that Rohde 
is undoubtedly right in supposing that clause to refer to 
tables. He adds mensae before ofipares. Better add orbes, 
as the similarity in form to ofzpares may have caused its 
loss. For the Roman passion for splendid tables, see 
Mayor’s most learned notes on Juvenal i. 137-139. The 
tables of Byrrhena were of citrus wood with ivory feet, 
cp. Dio Cass. Ixi. 10. 3. For the form ofiparis (of two 
terminations) cp. i. 24: vi. 19: Vii. 11: ix. 16. 


Hi, 2%. 
iam ecce crepusculum et nox provecta et nox altior et dein 
concubia altiora et iam nox intempesta mihique oppido formido 
cumulatior quidem, cum repente introrepens mustela contra me 
constitit optutumque acerrimum in me destituit ut tantillula 
animalis prae nimia sui fiducia mihi turbarit animum. 


It is worth printing this effective sentence, which tends 


”? 


to make one “creepy,” in order to show the literary skill 


1 Of course Zecti were also at times mec guicquid denique lectis scribitur 
made of citrus wood: cp. Pers, i, 52 in citrets. 
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of Apuleius. There is a slight awkwardness in the words 
mihigue . . . cumulatior quidem which Vliet has felt. He 
reads mihique <iam> oppido formid<anti formid>o cumulatior 
quidem. I should prefer simply to transpose /formido and 
oppido, and put a comma after formido. 

For destituit = defixit, the edd. refer to C. Gracchus ap. 
Gell. x. 3. 3 palus destitutus est in foro. 


Hi. 26. 


sic in modum superbi iuvenis Adoni vel tmusteiuats pipletist 
laceratus atque discerptus domo proturbor. 


That the references are to Pentheus and Orpheus 
may be considered certain. Hence for Adonz Salmasius 
rightly substituted Aonzz, an adj. often applied to what 
was Boeotian, e.g. Statius (Theb. iv. 410) calls Tiresias 


Aonius vates. In the corrupt words it is plain that vats 
stands for vatis, which is found in g. What mustei 
conceals is not certain: Dilthey and Eyssenhardt approve 
of mystae, Beroaldus Musaei, Rohde mystici, Scioppius 
musici; and this is, I think, the most probable conjecture. 
As the adjective is Pimpleus or Pipleus, not Pipleis, we 
must read Piplez. The -zs is probably the remnant of 
dis-: so that the whole passage would run zuvenis 
Aonit vel mustct vatis Piplet dislaceratus atque discerptus. 
For musicus applied to a poet cp. Ausonius Epist. 7 (ii) 
init. (= p. 230, Peiper) Versus meos utili et conscio sibi 
pudore celatos carmine tuo et sermone praemissis dum putas 
elici, repressisti: nam qui ipse facundus et musicus editionts 
altenae prolectat audaciam, consilio, quo suadet, exterret: 
cp. Epist. 25 (21) fin. (= p. 272. 46, Peiper). In Ter. 
Heaut. Prol. 23, it refers to the dramatic branch of 
poetry. 
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ii. 28. 

da brevem solis usuram et in aeternum conditis oculis 
modicam lucem infunde. Non obnitimur... nec terrae rem 
suam denegamus, sed ad ultionis solacium exiguum vitae spatium 
deprecamur. , 

Rohde seems right in supposing that something is 
lost after odnitimur, and has suggested fato, comparing 
iv.21 vitam fato reddidit; or nect (Rhein. Mus., 1876, p. 148), 
which might have fallen out owing to mec, but which can 
hardly be personified. Possibly Lzbztinae, the concluding 
letters of which have a close resemblance to those of 
obnitimur ; cp. Hor. Carm. iii. 30. 6; Juv. 12. 122. 


ili. 2. 
nam inter tot milia populi circumsedentis nemo prorsum qui 
non risu dirrumperetur aderat. 


The people were not seated, so that czrcumsedentis must 
be wrong. Price suggested civcumfluentis, comparing iv. 20 
populi circumfluentis turbelis immtsceor ; and this is adopted 
by Vliet. Hildebrand conjectures cércumstrepentis. Others 
circum sequentis, or sidentis, or stantis, or fundentis se. 
Liitjohann (p. 484) proposes czrcumsecus incedentis, as 
circumsecus is a favourite word of Apuleius, cp. ii. 15: 
v.17: xi. 16. (Indeed the word appears to be found only 
in Apuleius, if we may believe the Dictionaries and 
Koziol, p. 282.) But perhaps the simplest alteration is 
circumdensentis. A few lines before we have civitas omnis 
... mira densttate nos inseguiltur. 


ili. 4. 
facile vos edocebo me discrimen capitis non meo merito sed 


rationabilis indignationis eventu fortuito tantam criminis invidiam 
frustra sustinere. 


The balance of the sentence requires that there should 
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be a verb with mon meo merito. Rohde accordingly adds 
subire. The omission will be better explained if we read 
mco <mereri> merito; and we further obtain an Apuleian 
alliteration. For alliteration in Apuleius cp. Kretschmann 
(De Latinitate L. Apulei, 1865), p. 11. ff., esp. p. 14. 


iii. 10. 
hi gaudii nimietate gratulari, illi dolorem ventris manuum 


compressione sedare: et certe laetitia delibuti meque respectantes 
cuncti theatro facessunt. 


Vliet is right in saying that gratularz is * vix sanum.,” 
No doubt gratulari can mean ‘ to congratulate oneself’ 
and so ‘to rejoice,’ but that is a somewhat flat expression 
here; cp. vii. 26 serae vindictae gratulabar: ix. 22 laboris 
libertatem gratulabar (two passages which show the 
different constructions of the word in Apuleius); Apol.1 
gratulor... quod mihi copia et facultas... obtigit: 41 quod 


ego gratulor nescire istos: Flor. 16, p. 73 vir cut omnes 
provinciae quadriiuges et setuges currus ubique gentium 
ponere gratulantur. Were we require a word of a comic 
and jocular nature, expressing some outward action to 
correspond with ‘ holding their sides’ (as we say) with 
laughter. I suggest graculare, a word formed from graculus, 
‘ajackdaw.’ Many such words are found in the Carmen 
de Philomela (Bihrens, P.L. M. v. 363 ff.), e.g. 23 Grus gruit: 
35 cuculi cuculant: 37 Bubilat...bubo: 41 ululant ululae: 
42 butio butit: 53 barrus barrit: 62 grillus grillat. The 
chief objection that may be made to this is that /ringulire, 
‘to chirp,’ is the word applied by the author of this poem 
to the sound made by the jackdaw (gracu/us), But that 
word is applied by Apuleius to the note of the blackbird : 
cp. Flor. 17, p. 81 merulae in remotis tesquis fringultiunt ; 
and the note of the blackbird and the ‘caw’ of the jackdaw 
can hardly be indicated by the same word. I think 
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Apuleius coined graculare to indicate ‘to caw’ or ‘to 
cackle.’ The diminutive gvacz/lo is perhaps applied to 
the cluck of the hen in the poem mentioned above 1. 25 
cucurrire solet gallus, gallina gracillat (where, however, 
Bahrens reads cacillat). 


V. 4. 


atque, ut est natura redditum, novitas per assiduam consuetu- 
dinem delectationem ei commendarat. 


This is the reading of the MSS., and Vliet ought to 
have retained it; for zovztas means the ‘ unusualness’ 
of Psyche’s whole surroundings, Such surroundings 
naturally at iirst would cause alarm; but when nothing 
ill occurred, they became pleasant. It is not necessary 
to take zovz/as in the sense of the state of affairs at their 
inception ; indeed fer assiduam consuetudinem would render 
such an interpretation a contradiction in terms. The use 
of reddi/um is familiar to readers of Lucretius ; cp, Munro 
on ii. 96. The most ingenious emendation of the passage 
is that of Schréter, quoted by Jahn,! 27 delectattonem Se 
commutarat; but it is unnecessary. 


v. 6. 


et imprimens oscula suasoria et ingerens verba mulcentia et 
ingerens membra co. entia. 


The second zugerens must be wrong. The ordinary 
correction is zumugens. One Oxford MS. reads zmserens, 
which seems a very good emendation ; and this is 
adopted by Vliet. Certainly the rhythm of the sentence 
suggests that some compound of zz- with the second 
syllable short is the word required. Oudendorp’s cor- 
rection of zvgerens (before verba) into zxferens is, I think, 


*Apulei Psyche et Cupido recensuit Ad. Michaelis) 1895. 
et emendavit Otto Jahn (ed. 4 by 
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needless: we want a word like zzgerens, which expresses 
the impetuosity and earnestness with which Psyche presses 
her endearments. The margin of F has conhibentza for 
co.entia, and this is the reading of g, and of most inferior 
MSS. The objection to cohtbentia is that cohibere is a 
transitive verb, and does rot very well express the idea 
of limbs clinging fast-locked together. The reading of 
Liitjohann (p. 461), cogentia,' is happy, as it expresses the 
double idea of ‘compressing’ (physically) and ‘ constrain- 
ing’ (assent on Cupid’s part), and thus harmonizes with 
suasoria and mulcentia. 


Vv. 14. 
Psyche non ita ut pridem parvula et ipsa iam mater es. 


Editors follow Liitjohann (p. 462) in omitting ut. 
Ot course zon tla pridem ‘not so long ago’ is found, 
e.g. Apol. 72. Still perhaps w¢ can be defended. We 
might translate ‘Psyche, not as a while ago our little 
Psyche, why, you actually (i.e. even you, our little Psyche) 
are already a mother,’ a natural address from elder 
sisters. The tenderness of the diminutive thus comes 
out. For e¢ ipsa cp.17 tu quidem felix et ipsa tanti mali 
ignorantia beata sedes: 22 tam et tpsum lumen lucernae 
vaccillabat: 23 et quasi basiare et ipsa (sc. lucerna) gestiebat. 


Vv. 29. 


cum eius comas quas istis manibus meis subinde aureo nitore 
perstrinxi deraserit. 


I quote this passage chiefly to notice the wonderfully 
ingenious emendation of Heinsius Avabo nidore perunxt, 
who compares ii. 9 (capillus) cum guttis Arabicis obunctus 
and Ovid Heroid. 15. 76 Non Arabo noster rore capillus olet. 


1 Jahn (ed. Michaelis) says that cogentia is the reading of F: but query. 
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Yet it is difficult to believe it necessary; and the words 
of the MSS. seem the more beautiful, ‘I touched with a 
golden gleam.’ For mzéor cp. ii. 9 init. capzlits color gratus 
et nitor splendidus. The dark-haired peoples of the south 
admired light hair. But I would prefer to read pertinxi 
‘I steeped in golden gleam’; the indignation of Venus 
required a strong word. It is really no objection that 
pertinguo is not elsewhere found. The number of amaf 
cionuéva in Apuleius is great. (See Koziol, Der Stil des 
L. Apuleius, pp. 277-280, for the verbs. He quotes, as an 
example of such verbs compounded with er-, perqutescere 
viii, 22.) 


Vi. II. 


Interim Cupido solus interioris domus funicif cubiculi custodia 
clausus cohercebatur acriter. 


For the corrupt wmicz many emendations have been 
advanced :—zntimz (Rohde), aurez (Vliet, who compares 
vi. 29), gunaccez, omitting cubiculi (Traube, a reading 
undeservedly praised by Weyman), munzt¢ (Price), znviz 
(Heinsius), sznuéz (Hildebrand). I should prefer veczuz. 
The lovers were sub uno tecto separati, as is stated a few 
lines further on. 


vi. 14. 


Dextra laevaque cautibus cavatis proserpunt et longa colla 
porrecti saevi dracones. 


Liitjohann ejects the e¢, and Michaelis and Vliet follow 
him. Weyman thinks that probably strepunt or stridunt 
is lost after et. Possibly saeviunt is lost before saevi. 
The fierce dragons crawl out of the rocks, and stretch 
out their long necks, and exhibit whatever form of 
fierceness belongs to dragons. The word saevire is applied 
to their teeth in the next chapter. 
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vii. 6. 


procuratorem principis ducenaria perfunctum, dehinc fortuna 
tristiore decussum, praetereuntem me orato fueram adgressus, 


Hardly any passage in Apuleius is more discussed 
than this. The general view adopts some alteration 
like deo meo trato (Haupt), deo trato (Crusius), meo fato 
(Bursian), MMZarte deo tvato (Vliet). Perhaps me orato is 
nothing more than morazo, ‘slowly,’ ‘in a dilatory manner,’ 
and goes with praetercuntem. The official would not be 
in any hurry to reach his place of exile. As far as I know 
the positive is not found elsewhere. The Dictionaries 
quote a comparative moratius from Seneca, Q.N. vi. 14. 3 
neque enim in nobis febris alias partes moratius impellit sed 
per omnia pari aequalitate discurrit, where, however, the 
best MS. reads mordatius (i.e. mordacius). Still a con- 
siderable number of MSS. give moratius (see Fickert’s 
note). Even if no vestige of a parallel were found, yet 


an adverb morato would be defensible ; for it is correctly 
formed, and it is not likely that it would be much in 
use. We should not expect to find such an adverb in 
English as ‘lingeringly,’ except very rarely. 


vii. 9. 
Nam et ipse quosdam lenones pridem cognitos habeo, quorum 
poterit unus magnis equidem talentis, ut arbitror, puellam istam 


praestinare, condigne natalibus suis fornicem processuram nec in 
similem fugam discursuram. 


The usual emendation is perpessuram. Hildebrand 
seems to think that the text can be retained in the 
sense of ‘will proceed into a fornix,’ accusative of motion 
without a preposition, but confesses that he cannot quote 
a parallel. Rohde reads fornicem professuram, a strange 
expression, for which he compares frofessus amicum 
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Hor. Ep. i. 18. 2, which is itself at best only an approxi- 
mate parallel, and requires us to take /ornix = the 
occupants of a /fornix,—a use found, as far as I know, in 
only one passage, and that a violent lampoon (Suet. 
Caes. 49). Even Haupt’s possessuram is hardly satisfactory. 
Rather fornice prosessuram. The meretrices often used to sz¢ 
before their cells: cp. Ovid Pont. 2. 3. 20 Prostat et in 
quaestu pro meretrice sedet; and Plaut. Poen. 266 calls them 
prosedas, on which Paulus p. 226. 2 prosedas meretrices 
Plautus appellat quae ante stabula sedeant ; eaedem et 
prostibulae; and Plautus goes on to speak of guae tibi 
olant stabulum stratumque, sellam et sessibulum merum. And 
this is the best meaning to give to se//a in Juv. 3. 136. 
For c found for s, cp. ii. 12 where ce/ebris in the MSS. seems 
to be a mistake for salubris. 


Vil. I2. 


Cuncti denique sed prorsus omnes vino sepulti iacebant omnes 
partim mortui. 


So F: but @ has omnes parati morti, which is surely a 
conjecture. Oudendorp, with his wonted ingenuity, sup- 
poses that omnes is out of place, and reads Cum denique 
omnes, sed prorsus omnes, vino sepulti tacebant, paratt morti. 
For zacebant omnes Rohde reads zacebant ad somnos (a strange 
expression), artim mortui; and quotes parallels (iv. 22: 
ix. 9) from the commentators of artim used without a cor- 
relative Jartzm. But we can adhere to the tradition of F, 
and read, according to the indication of Eyssenhardt, 
omnes partes (or perhaps omnzs partis) mortuz. ‘The whole 
lot of them, aye, absolutely every one, lay buried in drink, 
dead in all their limbs.’ They were, in short, ‘dead’ 
drunk: vino sepultd is from Vergil Aen. iii. 630. Eyssen- 
hardt’s reading omnem partim mortui retains the archaic 
accusative of Jars, for which see Neue-Wagener i* 313 ff. 
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vii. 15 and 17. 
frondosoque baculo subinde castigans. 


A cudgel from which the leaves were not taken would 
not be a very formidable instrument from the ass’s point 
of view. This consideration does not appear to have 
struck anyone except Bliimner, who reads (Philologus, 
1896, p. 350) ~odosogue. But that word would hardly have 
been corrupted into /rondosogue. Rather ponderosoque. 
If ery was represented by a mark above the line’, and that 
mark became obliterated, Jomdosogue would readily have 
been corrupted into /rondosoque. 

In the seventeenth chapter, where poor Lucius is again 
cudgelled, we read /fustium quogue crebris ictibus perclive 
dedolabar. The inferior MSS. give persepe or prosepe. 
Liitjohann (p. 501) reads prolixe ‘abundantly,’ a word 
much used by Apuleius: Hildebrand, Jerdite. The latter 
is more probable, as proltxe is somewhat tautologous 
after crebris ictibus, not to speak of its being far from the 
MS. reading. Perhaps we should read ferdiu, the e being 
added when d@ became c/; or could it be fer diem, ‘the 
live-long day’? cp. ix. 5 at ego misera per nox et per diem 

lanificio nervos meos contorqueo: also vii. 15 fin. mhz vero 
per diem laboriosae machinae attento, where Vliet need not 
have added fotum after diem. 


vii, 20. 
et arridens addidit ‘ quo usque ergo frustra pascemus inigninum 
istum ?’ 

The atrocious boy who was put to drive Lucius set fire 
to the load he carried; and he only escaped by rolling in a 
pool of water near at hand, The boy said the ass had 
stumbled near a fire, and set his pack ablaze, and then 
added with a laugh this remark, which is plainly of a 
jocular nature. The usual reading is zgzzmum, the correc- 
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tion in the margin of g, which seems to mean ‘ blazing,’ 
ignitum—the termination being the same as in divinus 
according to Hildebrand. But if so, where is the joke? 
I think we should read zguzvwm, a jocular formation from 
ignis, and almost the same in form as ignavum. Epithets 
connoting laziness, pzger, ignavus, are the stock epithets 
for asses. The ass is now not a ‘lazy’ but a ‘blazy’ ass. 
The pleasantries of rustics are often not over-subtle. A 
not wholly dissimilar joke, in a sentence similar to this, 
is found in viii. 23 guem ad finem cantherium istum venut 
frustra subiciemus. . . nec quicquam amplius quam rudera- 
rium cribrum, ‘a rubbish sieve,’ the skin of the ass is so 
full of holes that it could only be used for the coarsest 
kind of sieve, to sift rwdera, the rubbish of ruined build- 
ings. But there would seem to be a jocular reference to 
ruderé, ‘to bray.’ For the ass’s skin used as a sieve, 
cp. iii. 29 caedentes hinc inde miserum cortum nec cribris tam 
idoneum relinquunt. 


vii. 24. 

Tali sententia mediis Orci manibus extractus sed extremae 
poenae reservatus maerebam et in novissima parte corporis totum 
me periturum deflebam. 

They determined not to kill the ass, but to emasculate 
him, owing to his amorous propensities. Probably then 
we should read xavisstma. This seems less extravagant 
than the conjecture of Heinsius 2obzl:sstma, besides being 
nearer to the MSS. In vi. 1 the MSS. vary between maviter 
and noviter. 


vii. 27. 
Est enim congruens pessimis conatibus contra noxiam con- 
scientiam sperare securitatem. 


This reading spevare would seem to mean ‘to hope 
for safety in order to still a guilty conscience.’ Vliet 
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alters to parare, quoting Tac. Agric. 16 fin. carctatem para- 
verat loco auctorttatts. 

I think we should read suferare, ‘that there should be 
plenty of freedom from anxiety,’ or ‘of assurance of 
impunity,’ in order to stifle a guilty conscience. This use 
of supferare hardly requires defence; cp. Plaut. Amph. 709 
Num tibi aut stultitia accesstt aut superat superbia? A 
similar meaning attaches to suferesse, e.g. Juv. 13. 109 
nam cum magna malae superest audacta causae Creditur a 
multis fiducia. 


viii. 4. 


et primum quidem canum procaciores, quae comminus contule- 
rant vestigium, genis hac illac iactatis consectas interficit (sc. aper). 


Is not this a strange use of genae? The glosses notice 
maxillae as a synonym (Corp. Gloss. Lat. iv. 522. 21); and 
Pliny N. H. xi. 157 says Infra oculos malae homini tantum 
quas prisci genas vocabat; but even there ma/ae are the 
cheeks and not the jaws, as is proved by the quotation 
from the XII Tables which follows. We should perhaps 
read genuinis ‘tusks’; cp. chapter 5 fin. Arosectu dentium. 

The same difficulty seems to occur at vi. 15 znler 
genas saevientium dentium, in which passage Heinsius 
ejected dentium and read genuinos. 


Viii. 9. 
Ecce rursus improvidae voluptatis detestabilis petitor aures 
obseratas de nuptiis obtundens aderat. 


This is the reading apparently of the inferior Mss. 
In F it is zmperoruide, and in » impetoruide. That we should 
read impetu, as is done by Liitjohann (p. 485) and Bliimner 
(p. 34), seems certain. In vruide the former scholar finds 
turbidae and the latter auzdo. Perhaps the word is a very 
strong one, vadbidae. 
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viii. 12. 

Ultrices habetis pronubas et orbitatem comitem et perpetuae 
conscientiae stimulum. 

This is the conclusion of the melodramatic, though 
fine, speech of Charite before blinding Thrasyllus. Ordi- 
fatem means ‘blindness’; cp. v. 9 Ex orba et saeva et 
iniqua Fortuna, and Corp. Gloss. Lat. ii. 139. 39 Ordus 
mnpdc, oppavog, tupAdc. The passage as it stands says 
that ‘blindness will be thy companion, and serve as sting 
for ever to thy consciousness of guilt.’ 

But the balance of this very rhetorical peroration is 
thus broken. I think some words like constantem famulum 
have been lost after s¢mulum; and indeed in one MS. 
quoted by Hildebrand /amulum is found instead of 
stimulume. 


Vili. 19. 


1 
at ille diu capite quassante (So F.: quassanti ¢). 


Vliet needlessly alters to guassato. No doubt, Apuleius 
uses the past participle elsewhere, e.g. ii. 24; but Vliet 
himself quotes iii. 26 and iv. 29, where cafz/e guassantz is 
found ; cp. also Plaut. Bacch. 305 capztibus quassantibus ; 
Asin. 403 guassanti capite. 


iX. 32. 

ac dum fodiens dum irrigans ceteroque incurvus labore deservit 
ego tantisper, &c. 

Oudendorp wishes to read /adori, which appears in the 
margin of an Oxford MS. Hildebrand thinks deservit is 
used absolutely. So, too, apparently does Eyssenhardt. 
Vliet adds guaestut before deservit. Perhaps deservit <vitae> 
‘slaved for bare subsistence.’ For v2/a = ‘subsistence’ cp. 
Plaut. Stich. 462 viétam repperit; and also, perhaps, Ter. 
Phorm. 363 quot opera vita erat. Apuleius uses deservire 
elsewhere with a dative, vii. 27 voracitati deservit. 
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ix. 33. 

una de cetera cohorte gallina per mediam cursitans aream 
clangore genuino velut ovum parere gestiens personabat. 

It is not plain what ceferva can mean. Cornelissen 
alters to cristata, an epithet belonging to cocks rather 
than to hens. More probably ex/era, ‘from the outer 
yard’: cp. cohors exterior in Varro R. R. i. 13. 3. 


ix. 39. 
‘Nam et hic ipse’ aiebat ‘iners asellus et nihilo minus morboque 
detestabili caducus,’ &c. 


As morboque, and not morbo, is the reading of F'4, it is 
plain that an adjective is lost before it; not to speak of there 
being no contrast between the laziness of the ass and his 
liability to fits. Liitjohann (p. 468) adds fevox, comparing 
viii. 22 fin. Rather minax, which was lost after minus. 
For et before 4zc we should perhaps read ecce or en, if we 


do not eject it with Liitjohann (p. 495, note). 


X. 2. 


et languore simulato vulnus animi mentitur in corporis 
valetudine. 

This is generally interpreted ‘she conceals her mental 
wound by the assumption of bodily illness’; but this use 
of zm with the abl. in the sense of the abl. of means is 
hardly defensible by such usages in connexion with an 
adjective, as 2. 2 semex tam gravis im annis: 2. 11 vini 
cadum tn aetate pretiost, as Littjohann (p. 457, note) has 
rightly pointed out. However, it is difficult to follow 
Liitjohann in accepting Bernhardy’s correction mentitur in 
corporis valetudinem ‘she falsely makes the mental wound 
appear to be bodily illness,’ lit. ‘falsely turns into.’! 


1 We must certainly not read vertitur (Hermes, xxix. 310, 311). 
in corporis valetudinem with Bliimner 
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More satisfactory is the reading of Price mentitur corporis 
invaletudinem (or valetudinem, the zn being either a mere 
interpolation, or a remnant of the -m); and we might take 
vulnus anim? as the nominative, ‘ the heart-wound falsely 
assumes the appearance of bodily ailment.’ This use of 
mentivi with acc. is fairly common: viii. 2 amicz fidelisstmi 
personam mentichatur: ix. 23 intrepidum mentita vultum: 
xi. 8 zxcessu perfluo feminam mentiebatur. Price seems to 
take the woman as nominative to mentitur; but one would 
expect an infinitive esse to be expressed, as a second pre- 
dicate without a verb is seldom (if ever) found after a 
verb of assumption such as mentirz and stmulare, unless 
the direct accusative is the reflexive pronoun. 


X, 25. 
acerrimaeque bilis noxio furore perfusus. 


Oudendorp conjectured aterrimae, and this is adopted by 
Vliet. No doubt, allusion is made by medical writers and 
others to black bile (e.g. in Celsus often: Cic. Tusc. iii. 11: 
Seneca, Epist. 94. 17) cp. yoA uéAaeva and pedAayxoArkdc. But 
the superlative is not elsewhere found; and so Oudendorp’s 
emendation is rightly rejected by Hildebrand. The Greek 
writers speak of mixpéyoAoc, and acris is applied to dz/is 
in Pers. 2. 13 mamque est scabiosus et acri Bile tumet, and 
in Amm. xix. 12. 5 zmperatorem, qui... acri felle concaluitt. 


_ 
. -- multicolor bysso tenui pertexta. 


In the brilliant representation of Isis, this is the 
beginning of the description of her dress, Something 
is plainly lost. Because very specific adjectives such 
as bombycina, Coa, &c., can be used of garments without 
the substantive’s being added, it does not at all follow 
that a very general adjective like multicolor can be so 

E2 
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used, especially when the several parts of the attire of 
the goddess are being discussed in order. Bursian adds 
vestis, and Vliet adds vestis tuntca. I think we should add 
multicia tunica. The dress of Isis would seem, from her 
statues, to have been of some light stuff of fine texture, 
and so perhaps muslin, which appears to be what 
multicia means: the Schol. on Juv. 2. 66 says that multicta 
are ‘vestes molliori textas subtemine quibus solent uti 
puellae.’ It is uncertain what the derivation of the word 
is, whether for mu/tilicia (cp. Corp. Gloss. Lat. v. 524. 7: 
573- 13 cp. 653. 5 multitia genus vestis pluribus coloribus 
confecta), or multi-icia (from icere ‘to strike home’ of the 
threads of the woof), rd wodvoraPnrov inatrwv. See 
Salmasius on Vopisc. Aurel. 12 ‘¢unicas multicias viriles 
decem. If we make the insertion suggested, the reason for 
its loss in the MSS. is plain. 


xi. 9. 

magnus praeterea sexus utriusque numerus lucernis taedis 
cereis et alio genere facium, lumine siderum caelestium stirpem 
propitiantes. 

Vulcanius omitted /umine, which certainly seems super- 
fluous. In the margin of F we find /actd luminis—a proof 
that even the copyist of F felt the corruption. Liitjohann 
(p. 490) reads luminosam for lumine, comparing xi. 5 coelt 
luminosa culmina: 10 virt ... linteae vestis candore puro 
luminost. Price had already suggested /uminoso. Possibly 
alienigeno Jacium lumine ‘with the foreign light of torches.’ 
‘The kinds of torches were foreign, doubtless Oriental. Or 
alvenigeno might mean simply ‘ varied,’ ‘ diverse.’ 


Xi. 10. 
manibus ambabus gerebat altaria id est auxilia quibus nomen 
dedit proprium deae summatis auxiliaris providentia. 


Only very few commentators regard zd est auxilia as 
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a gloss. Apuleius did not expect that all his readers 
would know that the technical term for the altars of 
Isis was ‘Succours,’ and accordingly added the information. 
It would be better, however, if we could suppose that the 
words came in after Aroprium. That ‘ succour’ was the 
principal feature of the benign action of Isis may be seen 
from her speech in Ovid Met. ix. 699 dea sum auxiliaris 
opemque Exorata fero: so that one must hesitate before 
accepting auxzllas (cp. Paul. ex Fest. p. 24 auxzilla olla 
parvula), the conjecture of Kaibel (Hermes xxxv. (1900) 


p- 203). 
xi. 13. 


dentes saxei redeunt ad humanam minutiem et, quae me 
potissimum cruciabat ante, cauda nusquam, 


This is the conclusion of the description of the re- 
transformation of Lucius into a human being. After 
nusquam, the Dorville MS. and some others have comparuit, 


which a late hand had inserted in F. But it was not 
originally in F; nor is it in g. So Vliet’s conjecture 
comparet is doubtful, though comparere nusquam is found 
elsewhere in Apuleius, e.g. viii. 21; ix. 15. I suggest e¢ 
quae me potissimum cruciabat ante, <ecce> cauda nusquam. 
The ellipse of the verb after ecce is natural; and a certain 
vividness, appropriate to the climax of the description, is 
thereby secured. 


xi. 18. 

familiares . . . varie quisque munerabundi ad meum festinant 
illico diurnum reducemque ab inferis conspectum. 

Hildebrand defends diurnum thus:—Diurnum omne 
est quod ad diem pertinet: dzurnus igitur conspectus is 
nominatur, qui die quasi est, ut nocturni et diurni labores 
ii qui diu noctuque fiunt. Dzurnus hic optime opponitur 
sequentibus verbis ab inferis reducem. But diurnus means 
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‘belonging to the day-time,’ as opposed to the night-time; 
and Lucius had now the human form both by night and 
| Mi day. Dzvinum, the reading of some inferior MSS., can 
ai hardly mean ‘heaven-granted,’ or be taken in the sense 
of the ‘human form divine.’ The readings of Brandt 
wi (redivivum) and N. Heinsius (veczdivum) introduce mere 
it tautology. Perhaps we should read ad meum festinant 
ta illum cotidianum reducemque ab inferis conspectum (or per- 
| haps zd/ico cottdianum) ‘that ordinary (everyday) form of 
i mine which had returned from the dead.’ Some of the 
1a inferior MSS. read dzutinum or diuturnum, which may 
Bi contain the 4 of cotidianum. 


xi. 30. 





rursus denique qua raro capillo collegii vetustissimi . . . munia 
non obumbrato vel obtecto calvitio sed quoquoversus obvio gaudens 
obibam. 

That varo is a corruption of vaso may be considered 
certain. Oudendorp conjectured guagua raso, contrasted 
with capillum semirasi (ix. 12). Eyssenhardt reads adraso. 
| Rather, perhaps, guam raso ‘entirely shaved.’ For this 
ba use of guam with a participle cp. ii. 17 crinzbus quam 

Hit dissolutis; and with adjectives, iii. 5 heus pueri, quam 
maribus animts et viribus alacribus dormientes adgrediamur, 
and iv. 3 me loro quam valido ad ansulam quandam destina- 
MW tum (‘bound’): with an adverb, ix. 19 guam procul semotus. 
The use of Zerqguam in this sense is frequent, e.g. Apol. 63. 


L. C. PURSER. 


ON AN EARLY LATIN-ENGLISH-BASQUE 
DICTIONARY.! 


N Edward Lhuyd’s Welsh Preface to his Archeologia 
Britannica (published 1707) occurs the following 
passage, for the translation of which I am indebted to Prof. 
Anwyl: “And just as I found, after comparing them, the one 
part [i.e. of the Irish Vocabulary] corresponding to Welsh, 
so, through reading the New Testament, and some papers 
which I received from the learned physician, Dr. Edward 
Brown, written in the language of the Cantabrians, I 
found abundant evidence that the other part [i.e. of the 
Irish Vocabulary] was the old tongue of Spain; for though 
there is much of that old tongue in the present one [i.e. 
modern Irish], yet it has been better preserved by the 
Cantabrians. Henceforth the reason for calling the British 
men of Ireland (Gwerddonwyr) ‘ Gwyddelod,’ and those of 
Spain ‘ Skuidied’ (Scoti) is that the old Welsh books call 
the Picts ‘Y Gwyddyd Fichtied’; and the Picts were 
undoubtedly old Britons, as is evident (apart from their 
Latin and Irish names) from the names of the rivers and 
mountains in the lowlands of Scotland, where they lived. 
And it is probable that they are there still (in spite of 
losing their language), intermingled with the ‘ Skuidied’ 
(Scoti), the Britons of Strathclyde, the old English, the 
Norsemen, and the Normans. For calling the Irish of 
Spain ‘Skuidied’ there is no lack of authority, because 
they themselves continually call by the name of ‘Kin- 
Scuit’ the tribesmen who came from Spain. It is not 


! IT communicated a short account of this to Notes and Queries,'Aug. 19, 1905. 
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necessary to say anything further about the ‘Gwyddelod’; 
and concerning the ‘Skuidied’ it is only necessary to 
compare the old tongue of Spain and modern Irish (a 
thing which cannot be done here, except in the few 
following words, where the language of the ‘ Skuidied’ is 
first, and the Cantabrian is put after the Welsh).” I need 
not quote the list of words which follows. 

The confidence with which this great scholar affirms 
the close affinity of Irish and Cantabrian, i.e. Basque, will 
raise a smile, However, in the pursuit of this will-o’-the- 
wisp, Lhuyd seems to have directed the compilation of a 
Latin-English-Basque Dictionary, which exists (in MS. of 
course) among Lhuyd’s Mss. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. It is written on the interleaves of a copy 
of Plunket’s Latin-Irish Dictionary, the original of which 
is in Archbishop Marsh’s Library, Dublin. 

It is interesting as a literary curiosity, and is, if not 
the first, almost the first, attempt at a reversing Basque 
dictionary. 

How far Lhuyd himself is responsible for it, it is hard 
to say. Certainly the Latin words have not been supplied 
by him, but by someone ignorant of Latin. The words of 
the Preface would, however, lead us to suppose that the 
Basque words, with their alleged English equivalents, are 
due to him; yet these also show some curious blunders. 
Indeed, the method of compilation is not such as one would 
expect from a scholar. The compiler has taken Leicarraga’s 
translation of the New Testament, printed at La Rochelle 
in 1571 (reprinted Strassburg, 1900, and London, 1903). 
This is in the dialect of Lower Navarre, and was trans- 
lated from the Genevan French Testament, not, however, 
without correction from the Greek, as Mr. Dodgson has 
observed. Taking this, then, as his basis, the compiler 
collated it with the English Authorised Version, equating 
Basque words with English, often erroneously. It is 
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obvious that such a method was full of pitfalls, into 
which he frequently fell. A reader unacquainted with 
the English Bible would be puzzled to account for such 
entries as the following :— 


Moror, delay, ethortera (= to come). 

Sepes, hedge, cecan (= was). 

Otium, leisure, etzutén (= non habebant). 

Mos, fashion, egundano (= usque diem). 

Hospito, entertain, ahanz (= forgetful). 

Vulnero, wound, lot cecaten (= they did wind)'; lagun 
gazte (= jeunes compagnons). 


But when we have discovered the secret of the com- 
piler’s method, we are able to detect the source of these 
errors. 

The first is from Matt. xxiv. 48, ‘lucatzen du ene 
nabussiac ethortera,’ ‘ my lord delayeth his coming,’ ‘ met 
long tems a venir,’ where ‘ delayeth’ = ‘ lucatzen du.’ 


The second is from Mark xii. 1, where ‘ingura cegan 
hessiz’ closely follows the French ‘Venvironna d’une 
haye,’ ‘ hessiz’ meaning ‘ by a hedge,’ the English having 
‘set a hedge about it.” The order of the words misled the 
compiler. 

The third instance was suggested by Mark vi. 31, 
‘iateco aicinaric-ere etzutén’ = ‘they had no leisure so 
much as to eat.’ 

‘Egundano’ for ‘fashion’ is from Mark ii. 12: ‘we 
never saw it after this fashion,’ where ‘never’ is repre- 
sented by ‘egundano... ez.’ The French is ‘nous ne 
vimes jamais une telle chose,’ which the Basque follows. 
There is no equivalent for ‘ fashion’ in either text, so the 
compiler was trapped. 

‘Ahanz’ for ‘entertain’ is from Heb. xiii. 2, ‘Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers,’ where the French has 


1 Oddly enough, Irish ‘lot’ = ‘ vulnus.’ 
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‘n’oubliez point Vhospitalité,’ literally rendered by Leicar- 
raga ‘hospitalitatea eztaquicuela ahanz.’ This is an 
astonishing instance, as the first word so plainly means 
‘hospitality.’ Yet, perhaps, a more extraordinary case is 
a that under ‘ congruo, agree, eztravat eguiten,’ which words 
MIT mean ‘I do not, and are taken from Matt. xx. 13, ‘ Friend, 
gia I do thee no wrong,’ ‘ adisquided, eztrauat hiri bidegaberic 
ai eguiten,’ where ‘agree’ is in the following sentence, and 
is represented by ‘ accordatu.’ 
Hi ‘ Lagun gazte,’ for ‘vulnero,’ was taken from Acts v. 6, 
a] ‘The young men arose, wound him up, and carried him 
ait out, and buried him.’ The French is ‘ quelques jeunes 
Hi compagnons se levans le prirent . . ,’ which the Basque 
closely follows—‘ iaquiric lagun gazte batzuc har cecaten 
hura...’ Here is a composite error, ‘lagun gazte’ being first 
mistaken for an equivalent of ‘wound’ = ‘did wind, and 
| then the latter confused with ‘wound’ = ‘ vulnero’ (I may 
observe that for ‘vulnus’ is given correctly ‘cauria,’ the 
| | -a of definition being, of course, not understood). This is 
| 


oo kw = .hl 





























i an instance of a class of errors arising from the compiler’s 
ignorance of Latin. His plan seems to have been to look 
il up the English words in an English-Latin Dictionary, 
probably Littleton’s, which was in vogue at the time, or an 
abridgment of it, if one existed. Hence he confounds 
words spelled alike, or similarly, but with different mean- 
H | | ing, giving, for example, ‘ guelcurrunac’ (= ‘renes’) as an 
| tl} equivalent for ‘retinacula’; ‘ acarus’ for ‘pega chipi’ 
Hi (‘small piece’), the widow’s ‘mite’; ‘ne’ for ‘chipiena, 
| | ‘least’ (an alternative spelling for ‘lest’ in Littleton) ; 
: t ‘ gormandicac’ (= ‘ revellings’) for ‘ revelatio, revealings.’ 
mH | Of course, he confounds verbs with nouns and adjec- 
| H| tives: for example, ‘genus, gender, engendratzen ’ (= ‘en- 
mi) | gender’). Again, he confounds words not spelled alike, 
| but beginning with similar sounds, as if his eye wandered 
from one word in the Dictionary to its neighbour. Thus, 
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he confounds ‘ bread, brass’; ‘ graff, grass’; ‘ glass, glad- 
ness’; ‘dine, diligence’; ‘ such, suck’; ‘ hundred, hungred.’ 
Hence we have such entries as: ‘aes, brass, cobre, ogui’; 
‘centum, hundred, esiun [copyist’s error for ehun], gossez.’ 

It must be remembered that at the date of this com- 
pilation Basque grammar was unknown; in fact, no one 
had any conception of an agglutinative language such as 
Basque. 

Notwithstanding these portentous blunders, the com- 
piler is much oftener right than wrong; and a reversing 
Basque dictionary of any kind is so difficult to procure, 
that I thought it worth while to go through the whole of 
the compilation, eliminating the errors, and supplying 
references for every word to Leicarraga’s New Testament. 
I have also inserted some additional words, which are 
distinguished by a star, and have omitted many merely 
borrowed words. The remarks are, of course, mine. 
The resulting vocabulary comprises nearly every word in 
the Testament. I omit the English, except where ambi- 
guity might exist, and I retain the old spelling. (M. van 
Eys’ Dictionnaire Frangais-Basque is referred to as v. E.) 


Il.—A Partial Latin-Basque Dictionary, containing perhaps 
most of the words in the New Testament. 


*Abeo, ioan, Matt. ii. 9, Luke xiii. 31. 
Abhine, henceforth, hemendic, John i, 5; oraindanic, Luke 
v. 10, Acts xviii. 6. 
Abhorreo, gaitzetzi, Rom. xii. 9. 
Abjicio, iraitz, Matt. xiii. 48. 
Aboleo, deseguin, 2 Tim. i. 10. 
*Abstergeo, ichucatzen, Luke vii. 38, John xiii. 5, -caturen, 
Rev. vii. 17. 
*Abundans, frango, Luke xv. 17. 
N.B.—In John x. 24 ‘ frangoqui’ = ‘franchement.’ 
Accendo, irachequi, Luke xii. 49. 
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Acies, edge (of sword), aho, Rev. i. 16. But see below, IIL, 
under Ao. 
Acutus, corrotz, Rev. i. 16. 
*Adduco, erekar, Acts xxv. 6; ekarri, Acts xix. 37. 
Adhaereo, eratchequi, Rom. xii. 9. 
*Adjuvo, lagun eguin, Luke v. 7. See hel aquio ene incre- 
dulitateari, “subvien & mon incredulité,” Mark ix. 
24; hel aquigu, “aide nous,” Mark ix. 22; hel ¢aquiz- 
quigute, “ aidez-nous,” Acts xxi. 28: cf. v. Eys s.v. el. 
*Adultero, adulterio iauquiten, Matt. v. 32, Luke xvi. 18. 
Aegrotus, gaizqui, Matt. iv. 24; *eri, Mark vi. 5, 56. 
*Aequalis, bardin, Rev. xxi, 16. 
Aerarius, coppersmith, cobre-arotz, 2 Tim. iv. 14. 
Aestas, summer, uda, Matt. xxiv. 32. 
Aestus, /eat, bero, Matt. xx. 12. 
Aetas, adin, Luke ii. 36. 
Agnus, bildots, John i. 29. 
Ala, hegal, Matt. xxiii. 37; Rev. xii. 14. 
Albus, churi, Matt. v, 36. 
*Alienigena, s¢ranger, arrotz, Luke xvii. 18. 
Alimentum, iate, Acts vii. 11. 
*Alioquin, ezpere, John xiv, 11. 
*Aliquando, noizpait, Eph. ii. 13, Col. iii. 7. 
Aliquis, norbait, Luke viii. 46; cembeit, 1 Cor. xv. 35. 
Aliqui, batzu, Acts xvii. 5, xix. 9. 
* Aliquid, cerbait, Heb. viii. 3, Rev. ii. 4. 
* Alius, berce, Luke ix. 59. 
Altercatio, gudu, Matt. x. 35. 
Altitudo, goratassun, Rom. viii. 38 (39). There is a differ- 
ence in the numbering. 
Altus, gora, Rev. xxi. 12. 
*Amare, Jitferly, mingui, Matt. xxvi. 75. 
Amaritudo, *samindura, Eph. iv. 31; karmine, Acts viii. 23. 
Amarus, karmindu, Rev. viii. 11; karmin, Rev. x. 9 (v. E. 
writes ‘kharmin’); samin, James iii. 14; min, James 
ili, 11. 
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Ambulo, ebiltzen, Matt. xi. 5.; zmer. ebil adi, Matt. ix. 5; 
habil, Matt. ix. 6. 
Amicus, adisquide, Matt. xxvi. 50. 
*Amo, on eristi, 1 John iii. 11, John xiii. 34; onhesten, -iren, 
Mark xii. 33. 
Amoveo, *kendu, Acts xiii. 22, Luke xvi. 4. 
Amplector, bessarcatu, Acts xx. I, 10. 
*An, whether, eya, Mark iii. 2. 
Ancilla, nescato, Luke i. 38, 48. 
Angulus, cantoin, Matt. xxi. 42. 
Angustus, herssi, Matt. vii. 14. 
Anima, arima (soul), Luke i. 46; (life) John xiii. 37. 
*Animaequus, sporca, Mark x. 49. 
Annulus, erhaztun, Luke xv. 22. 
Annus, urthe, Luke iii. 1. 
Ante, “ devani,” aitzinean, 2 Cor. v. 10. 
Aperio, irequi, Matt. xxv. 11. 
Apertus, irequi, John i. 51, Acts xvi. 27. v. E. says, “en 
1, cdeki (= irequi) est ouvrir.” 
Appareo, aguer, Col. iii. 4; aguerturen, Matt. xxiv. 30; 
agueri, Matt. vi. 16. 
*Apud, ‘ chez,’ baithan, John i. 1, 39. 
Aqua, ur, John xix. 34. 
Aguila, arrano, Matt. xxiv. 28. 
Aratrum, golde, Luke ix. 62. 
*Ardeo, izeki, John v. 35, Rev. iv. 5. 
Area, ¢hreshing-floor, aire larrain, Matt. iii. 
gives this as Biscayan.) 
Argentum, *cilhar, Acts xix. 24: (cozmed money) diru, Matt. 
xxvi. 15, “ diru pega”; (also = piece of silver, apyépiov, 
Matt. xxvii. 3, 5, 9). 


tz. (v. E. 


Aridus, leihor, Matt. xii. 43; eyhar, Luke xxiii. 31; of 
withered hand, Matt. xii. 10. 

Armentum, urdalde, Matt. viii. 30. 

Aroma, ussain, Luke xxiii. 56, xxiv. 1. 
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*Arripio, harrapatzen, John vi. 15. 
* As, dirutcho, Matt. x. 29, Luke xii. 6 (“ pite,” “ farthing”), 
Ascendo, *igaiten, John i. 51; *igan, John iii. 13. 
* Asinus, asto, Matt. xxi. 2. 
Asper, ikegu, Luke iii. 5. 
Aspergo, barreyatu, Heb, ix. 13; ihizten, Heb. ix. 19. 
Aspicio, *miratzen, 2 Cor. iii. 18; see ‘inspicio’; beguiesten, 
Matt. v. 28. 
“Astragalus, cheville, aztal, Acts iii. 7. 
Attollo, *goraturen, Jas.iv. 10: altcha, Acts iv. 24, xiv. 11. 
Audax, ausart, Rom. xv. 18. 
Audio, enguten, Matt. xili. 13, 14, 15. 
Ave, “bien ze soit?’ ungui hel daquiala, Matt. xxvi. 49, 
XXVii. 29. 
Avia, amasso, 2 Tim. i. 5. 
Avis, *hegazti, Rev. xviii. 2; chori, Luke xiii. 19. 
Auris, beharri, Matt. xiii. 15, 2 Tim. iv. 3. 
Aurum, urrhe, Matt. ii. 11. 
Ausculto, behatzen, Acts xii. 13; zmper. beha, Mark vii, 14. 


Baculus, uhe, Matt. x. 10; makil, Mark vi. 8. 
*Beatus, dohatsu, Matt. v. 3. 

Bene, ungui, Matt. xxv. 21 (‘ongiy,’ v. E.). 
*Bibo, edan, Matt. xxvi. 27, xxvii. 34. 

Blandio, lausengu, 1 Thess. ii. 5. 

Bonus: vir bonus, unguieguile, Rom. v. 7, “homme de 

bien.” 

Bonus, on, Matt. vii. 11. 

Bonum, “ /e dzen,” ungui, Rom. xii. 9. 

Brevis, labur, 1 Cor. vii. 29. 
*Brevio, laburtu, laburturen, Matt. xxiv. 22. 
*Byssus, ceta, Luke xvi.19. See ‘zetha’ in III. 


Cadaver, sarrasqui, Matt. xxiv. 28. 
Cado, erori, erorten, Rev. xiv. 8; eroriren, Luke xxi. 24. 
Caecus, itsu, Matt. ix. 27. 
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Caedes, heriotz, Acts viii. 32; hiltze, Acts ix. 1; (of cattle 
for food), haraquin, Rom, viii. 35. 
*Caedo, piccatzen, Luke xiii. 7. 
Caelum, ceru, Matt, v. 18 (cerua), 
*Calamus, canabera, Matt. xi. 7 (‘roseau sauvage,’ Azkue), 
Calceus, capata, Matt. iii. 11. 
Calcitro, ostico eguiten, Acts ix. 5. 
Calefacio, berotzen, Mark xiv. 54. 
Calvarium, bur-hecur leku, Matt. xxvii. 33. 
Calumniator, gaitzerraile, 1 Tim. iii. 11 (* médisantes ”). 
*(alor, bero, Matt. xx. 12. 
Calx, ee/, oindogora, John xiii. 18. 
*(andidus, churi, Matt. v. 36. 
Canis, or, Matt. vii. 6, Luke xvi. 21; chakur (dimzn.), 
Matt. xv. 27. 
*Cano, crow (of a cock), ioren, John xiii. 38; io, John xviii. 
27, Matt. xxvi. 74, 75. 
*Capillus, bilo, Matt. v. 36. 
Capio, har, hartu, John viii. 59, xii. 13, xiii. 4. 
Capra, aker, Matt. xxv. 32, 33. 
Caput, buru, Luke vii. 38. 
Carbo, ikatz, John xviii. 18 (ikatz kambor = av@paxia). 
Carus, maite, Luke vii. 2. 
Castra, campo, Rev. xx. 9; tente, Heb. xiii. 11. 
Cauda, buztan, Rev. xii. 4. 
Caveo, beguiratu, Matt. vii. 15. 
Celer, laster, 2 Pet. ii. 1; lehiati, James i. 19, 
Cena, affari, Luke xiv. 16. 
Ceno, affalduren, Rev, iii. 20. 
Centum, ehun, Matt. xviii, 12. 
*Cervix, garhondo, Acts vii. 51. 
Cesso, guelditzen, gueldituren, Eph. i. 16, Acts xiii. 10, 
Cibus, vianda, Matt. iii. 4; vici, Matt. x. 10; vitanga, 
Matt. xxiv. 45, James ii. 15. 
Cinis, hauts, Matt. xi. 21. 
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Circum, ingurud, Rev. iv. 6, vii. 11. 
Cito, *lehiatuqui, Luke xix. 5. 
Clamor, oihu, Acts xii. 22; heyagora, Acts xxiii. 9. 
Clausus, ertsi, Luke xi. 7. 
*Clavis, gako, Matt. xvi. 19. 
Clavus, zaz/, itze, John xx. 25. 
*Coacte, par contrainte, gogoz garaitic, 1 Pet. v. 2. 
Coenum, istil, 2 Pet. ii. 22. 
*Coepi, has, Matt. iv. 17; hassi, Acts i. 1. 
Cogo, bortchatu, Matt. v. 41. 
Cognatus, ahaide, Luke ii. 44. 
Cognomen, szr7zame, icen goiticoz, Acts i. 23. 
Colligo, bilduren, Matt. xiii. 41; biltzen, Matt. vi. 26; 
imper. bil, Matt. xili. 30. 
Collis, mendisca, Luke iii. 5. 
Collum, leppo, Matt. xviii. 6. 
Colo, cultivate, lancen, Heb. vi. 7. 
Columba, usso columba, Matt. iii. 16, Luke iii. 22, Johni. 
32. 
Columna, habe, 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
*Comburo, erre, 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
*Comminuo, chehaturen, chehecaturen, Matt. xxi. 44, Luke 
xx. 18. 
Committo, exrusé, fidaturen, Luke xvi. 11. 
Compedes, cepoac, Mark v. 4. (The French has “ ceps.”) 
*Comprehendo, sazszr, atchequi, Matt. xxvi. 48; ‘ catchetzate 
hari,” “saisissez-le.” Cf. Matt. xxi. 38, “ gatchetzan,” 
“nous saisissons.” 
*Compunctio cordis, bihotz-chimico, Acts ii. 37. 
Conculco, *ohondicaturen, Rev. xi. 2, Matt. v. 13. 
Conditio, esque, Luke xiv. 32. 
*Confiteor, aithor, John i. 20. 
Conservo, emparaturen, 2 Tim. iv. 18. 
Contamino, satsutzen, Matt. xv. 18. 
Contemno, menospreciaturen, Matt. vi. 24 
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Contendo, iharduquiren, Matt. xii. 19; emplega, Rom. 
XV. 30. 
*Contingo, Zapper, guerthatu, Mark ii. 22. See Evenio. 
Continuus, ardurazco, Rom. ix. 2. 
*Convivium, @ company at fable, mahaintar, Luke ix. 14. 
Cor, bihotz, Matt. xiii. 15. 
Coriarius, larru appaincale, Acts x. 6. 
Corona, coroa, Matt. xxvii. 29. 
Corpus, gorputz, Mark v. 29. 
Corvus, bele, Luke xii. 24. 
Cranium, bur-hecur, Matt. xxvii. 33. 
Cras, bihar, Luke xiii. 32. 
Crassum facio, guicendu, Acts xxviii. 27. 
*Creator, creacale, Rom. i. 25, 1 Pet. iv. rg. 
Creditor, hartzedun, Luke vii. 41. 
Credo, sinhets, sinhesten, sirhetsi, John iv. 21, Matt. ix. 28, 
John xx. 29. 
Cresco, handitzen, Matt. vi. 28. 
Crimen, hoguen, Acts xxv. 18, 27. 
Crinis, bilo, John xi. 2. 
Crumena, mulsa, Luke, x. 4, xxii. 25. 
Crus, cango, John xix. 31. 
*Cubo, etzan, John v. 6. 
Culex, eltzo, Matt. xxiii. 24. 
Cunctor, berancen, 2 Pet. ii. 3. 
Cupidus, guthicioso, 1 Tim. iii. 3, 8. 
Cupio, guthiciaturen, Rom. vii. 7. 
Cura, arrangura, 1 Cor. vii. 21 ; *artha, Matt. vi. 25, 2 Cor. 
viii. 16. 
Curro, laster eguin, Matt. xxviii. 8. 
*Cursus, laster, Heb. xii. 1. 
*Cursim, lasterca, Mark ix. 25. 


Damnum, calte, Acts xxvii. 21. 
*Debilis, hebain, Matt. xv. 30. 
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Debitum, cor, Matt. xviii. 28. 
Decipulum, laco, Rom. xi. 9. 

*Deinde, guero, « Cor. xv. 24. 

Deliciae, atseguin, Rom. vii. 22, Heb. xi. 25. 

*Deliramentum, erguelqueri, Luke xxiv. 11. 

*Denique, gaineracodz, 1 Thess. iv. 1, 2 Thess. iii. 1. 

Dens, hortz, Matt. v. 38. 
*Deorsum, beherera, Acts xx. 9, Matt. iv. 6. 
Deprimo, beheratu, Luke xiv. 11. 
*Derideo, truffatzen, Luke viii. 53, Matt. xxvii. 29 (cf. Span. 
‘trufar’); irri, Mark v. 40; escarnia, Matt. xx. 19. 
Descendo, iauts, iausten, Mark xv. 32. 
*Descendo (of razz), erori, Matt. vii. 25. 
*Descende, haitsa, Luke xix. 5. 
Desero, utziten, Acts xxi. 21. 
Detego, aguerturen, Matt. x. 26. 
Detineo, eduki, 2 Thess. ii. 6. 

*Detractio, ev7/ speaking, gaizquierraite, 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
Dexter, escui, Matt. vi. 3. 

Devoro, iresten, Matt. xxiii. 14. 
Deus, Iainco, passzm. 

*Deversor, /odge, ostatu, Matt. xxi. 17, Acts xxi. 16. 
Diabolus, *deabru, John x. 21 (mammon, abratassun, MsS.). 
Dico, erran, John i. 46, e¢ passim. 

*Dicit, dio, John vi. 42. 

Dies, egun, Matt. xx. 2, 6. 
Difficilis, gaitz, Mark x. 24, 2 Pet. iii. 16 (“ b. 1. difficile,” 
v. E.); gogor, Acts ix. 5. 
Digitus, erhi, Luke xi. 20. 
Dimidium, erdi, Luke xix. 8. 
*Dimitto, utziten, Luke ii. 29, “ orain utziten duc eure 
cerbitzaria eure hitzaren araura baquez.”’ 
Dirigo, chuchentzen, 1 Thess, iii, 11, Luke i. 79. 
*Dirumpor, leher eguin, Acts i. 18: cf. Acts v. 33, vii. 543 
lehertsen, Mark ii. 22. 
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Discedo, retira, Matt. viii. 34. 

*Discerpo, cathicatzen, Mark ix. 26. 

Discepto, iharduquiten, Matt. xvi. 7, 8. 

*Discindo, cathicatu, gatitu, Mark ix. 26, Acts xiv. 14; 
erdira, Matt. xxvii. 51. (v. E. says ‘erdira’ is only 
used figuratively.) 

Disco, ikasi, Matt ix. 13. 

*Dispersi, barreya, Acts viii. 1. 

Diu, ong while, dembora lucez, Luke viii. 27, Acts xiv. 3. 

Diu, Jong ago, aspaldi, Matt. xi. 21. 

Dives, abrats, Luke xvi. 1, 19. 

Divitiae, abrastassun, Matt. vi. 24. 

Divulgo, barreyatu, Matt. ix. 31. 

Do, eman, emaiten, John vi. 32, iii. 34. 

*Da, masc., indac, John iv. 15; fem. indan, ib. 7 ; iguc, Matt. 
vi. 11. Date, eyecue, Matt. xiv. 16. 

Doceo, iracatsiren, Matt. v. 19; iracasten, Acts i. 1; zwper. 
iracats, Luke xi. 1. 

Dolus, celata, Eph. vi. 11. 

*Domina, andre, 2 John 1. 

Dominus, = Lord, iaun, Matt. vii. 21, xxiv. 42. 

Domine, = S77, iaund, Matt. xxi. 30. 

Dominus, = Jord (in the sense of ‘master,’) nabussi, Matt. 
xxiv. 46, 50, Acts xvi. 19. 

*Domo, v., hetzen, heci, James iii. 7. 

Domus, etche, Matt. viii. 14. 

Donec, *artean, Luke xix. 13; -no (as suffix), 1 Cor, 
xi. 26. 

*Dormio, io etzan (atzan), Mark xiv. 37; John xi. 11. 

*Dubito, dudatzen, James i. 6. 

Dubium, *falta. Acts xxviii. 4, “falta gabe” = “ certaine- 
ment”; dudata, John x. 24; Gal. iv. 20. 

*Dubius, duda, Matt. xxviii. 17. 

*Dulcis, ezti, Rev. x. 8, 9, 

Dumus, berro, Luke xx. 37, Acts vii. 35: cf. v. Eys. 
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*Durus, gogor, Acts vii. 51; “genda garhondo gogorac,” 
“gens de col roide.” 

*Duriter (of hearing), gogorqui, Matt. xiii. 15; “ beharriéz 
gogorqui engun ukan duté,” “ils ont oui dur de leurs 
oreilles.” In the same quotation, Acts xxviii. 27 
“ gothorqui”’ appears for “ gogorqui.” 


, 


Ebrietas, hordiqueria, Luke xxi. 34. 
Ebrius, hordi, 1 Cor. xi. 21. 
*Ecce, voz/d, hara, Matt. xii. 47; vozce, huna, Matt. xii. 46, 49. 
*Ecclesia, elica, Acts xx. 28. 
Edo, ¢a/, ian, iaten, 1 Cor. viii. 8, 7, 10. 
Effundo, issuri, Matt. xxvi. 28; issurten, Mark ii. 22; erautsi, 
Acts ii. 33. 
Egestas, behar, Luke xv. 14. 
Ego, ni, Rom. vii. 25. 
*Ego ipse, ni neuror, 1 Cor. ix. 6, Rom. vii. 25. 
*Ejicio, egotzen, Matt. xxi. 12. 
*Electio, chozce, hauta, Phil. i. 22. 
*Eligo, hautatzen, Luke xiv. 7. 
Emo, erosten, Matt. xiv. 15, Mark xv. 46. 
Eo, ioan, ioaiten, Matt. xix. 22, viii. 31. 
Equus, caldi, Rev. vi. 2, 
*Ergo, bada, Rom. v. 1; beraz, Rom. viii. 1. (‘ Beraz’ 
frequently after ‘cergatic’ in questions.) 
*Eripio, take away, edequi, Matt. v. 40. 
Error, huts, Matt. xxii. 29. 
*Evado, escape, itzuriren, Matt. xxiii. 33. 
Evello, idoqui, Matt. v. 29, vii. 4. 
*Evenio, happen, avenir, heltzen, 1 Cor. x. 11; guerthaturen, q 
Luke xix. 15. | 
*Everro, escobatzen, Luke xv. 8. 
*Eversus, szvep/ owl, escobaturic, Matt. xii. 44. 
Exalto, altchatu, Matt. xi. 23; goraturen, Matt. xxiii. 12. 
*Excito e somno, iratzar, Luke viii. 24, Acts xii. 7. 
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*Exeo, ilki, Matt. x. 14, Luke xiii. 31. 
*Exercitus, campo, Heb. xi. 34. 
Exorabilis, maneioso, James iii. 17. 
Expergiscor, iratzar, Eph. v. 14. 
Experimentum, proof, phoroganga, 2 Cor. viii. 24. 
*Exspuo, thu eguin, Matt. xxvi. 67. 
Exstinguo, iraungui, Mark ix. 43. 
Extendo, enlarge, “*lucatzen, Matt. xxiii. 5; stretch out 
(hands), hedatu, Matt. xii. 13, Rom. x. 21. 
Extra, *campotic, Heb. xiii. 12; *lekora, Heb. xiii. 11, 13, 
Matt. xii. 46. 
*Extremus digitus, erhi moco, Luke xvi. 24. 
*Extrinsecus, lekoreco, 1 Pet. iii. 3. v. E. cites P. for lekora 
= hors. 


*Fabricator, eguile, Heb. xi. ro. 

Fabula, elhe, 1 Tim. i. 4. 

Facies, beguitharte, Matt. vi. 17. 

Facilis, *errach, Matt. xix. 24 (compar. errachago), erratch- 
ago, Matt. ix. 5. 

Facio, eguin, John i. 3; eguiten, John viii. 53. 

Facio, “cause, ari, Luke ix. 39 (“cathicatzen dic haguna 
dariola,” “le dérompt en le faisant écumer’’) ; eraci, 
John xv. 15, Rev. iii. 21. 

*Factor, eguile, James i. 23. 
*Facultas, adz/ity, anci, Matt. xxv. 15; ahal, Acts xi. 29. 

Falx, iguitey, Rev. xiv. 14. 

Fames, gosse, Luke iv. 25, xv. 14. 

Familia, ahaidetassun, Eph. iii. 15 (“ parenté’’). 

Farina, irin, Matt. xiii. 33. 

Fasciae, *trocha, Luke ii. 7. 

Favus, ezti orrace, Luke xxiv. 42. 

Febris, helgaitz, Matt. viii. 14. 

Fel, behagun, Matt. xxvii. 34. 

Femina, eme, Matt. xix. 4. 


ee ae 
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Femur, ichter, Rev. xix. 16. 

*Fenestra, leiho, Acts xx. 9. 

Fenum, belhar, 1 Cor. iii. 12. 

Ferio, io, ioiten, Matt. xxvi. 51, 68, John xviii. 23. 

*Fere, quasi, Acts xiii. 44, xix. 26, Heb. ix. 22. 

Fermentum, altchagarri, Matt. xiii. 33. 

Fero, eraman, eramaiten, Luke vii. 12. 

Ferrum, burdin, Rev. ii. 27. 

Ferus, bassa, Mark i. 13. 

*Fessus, unhatu, John iv. 6. 

*Festinanter, lehiatequi, Luke xix. 6. 

Festuca, fits, Matt. vii. 3, 5. 

Figulus, tupinaguile, Matt. xxvii. 10; lur-tupinaguile, 
Rom. ix. 21: cf. v. Eys, s.v., dupin =tupin, ‘ pot en fer.” 

Filius, seme, John i. 34. 

Filia, alaba, John xii. 15. 

Fimbria, ezpaina, Matt. ix. 20. See Ora. 

Fimus, gorotz, Phil. iii. 8; ungarri, Luke xiii. 8. 

Finio, acaba, Acts xx. 24. 

*Fio, ican da, 2 Cor. xii. 11; “erho ican naiz”’; ioan (go), 
Mark ix. 18, “eyarthu dihoac,” “ devient sec”; bil- 
hatzen, Matt. xiii. 32; “‘arbore bilhatzen da.” Cf. also 
eguin, I Cor, iii. 18, “‘ erro eguin bedi.” 

Fistula, chirula, 1 Cor. xiv. 7 (‘* hautbois,” Fr.). 

Flaccesco, chimaldu, James i. 11. See v. E., ‘ zimel.’ 

Flagellum, acote, John ii. 15. 

Flamma, gar, Luke xvi. 24. 

Flo, eraunsi, erauntsi, Matt. vii. 25, “eraunsi ukan duté 
haicéc,” “les vents ont soufflé”; John iii. 8, vi. 18: 
cf. v. Eys. 

Floreo, arrapherdatu, Phil. iv. 10 (‘* vous étes reverdis ”). 

*Fluo, iariaturen, John vii. 38. 

*Fluxus, iariatze, Luke viii. 44. 

Fodio, aitzurtu, Luke xiii. 8: cf. Luke xvi. 3. 

Foedus, foul, sale, satsu, Mark ix. 25, Rev. xviii. 2. 
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Fons, ithurri, Mark v. 29, James iii. 11. 

Formosus, eder, Matt. xxiii. 27, James i. 11. 

Fornax, labe, Matt. xiii. 42. 

Fortasse, *aguian, Acts xvii. 27, Philem. 15. 

*Fortis, borthiz, Luke xi. 21, 22; erscon, 2 Cor. xiii. 9. 
Fortuito, ‘‘ par rencontre,” encontruz, Luke x. 31. 
Fossa, hobi, Matt. xv. 14. 

*Fragor, habarrots, 2 Pet. iii. 1o. 

Frango, hautsi, hautsiren, Mark viii. 109. 

Frater, anaye, Matt. v. 22. 

Fraus, fraude, enganio, Mark vii. 22. 

*Fremo, mutinatu, Acts iv. 25, ‘“‘ont frémi.” 

Frigidus, hotz, Matt. x. 42. 

Frons, /eaf/, hosto, Matt. xxi. 19. 

Frons, forehead, belar, Rev. xiv. 9. 

Frumentum, ogui bihi, Mark iv. 28. 

Fugio, ihes eguin, Matt. ii. 13. 

Fulgur, chistmista, Matt. xxiv. 27: cf. v. E. chimista, “A 
Baigorry on dit chzsmista”’: see also Azkue s.v. “3i8- 
mista.” 

Fumus, ke, Rev. ix. 2. 

Fur, ohoin, Matt. xxiv. 43. 

Furiosus, raging, forcené, minthuric, Acts xxvi. II. 

Furnus, labe, Matt. vi. 30. 

Furor, v. ebatsi, ebaisten, Mark x. 19, Matt. vi. 19. 

*Furor, s. eraucimendu, Luke vi. (1. 

Furtum, ohoinqueri, Matt. xv. Ig. 


Gallina, oillo, Matt. xxiii. 37. 

Gallus, oillar, Matt. xxvi. 34, 74. 

Gaudium, bozcario, Matt. xiii. 20; atseguin, Heb. xi. 25. 
Gena, mathela, Luke vi. 29. 

Genu, belhaur, Matt. xxvii. 29; belhaun, Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11. 
Genus, sov/, mota, Matt. xiii. 47. 

Gladius, ezpata, Luke xxi. 24. 
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Grabbatum, ohe, Matt. ix. 6. 

Gr. parvum, ohetchoa, Luke v. 19. 

Gramen, belhar, Matt. vi. 30. 

Grando, babacuca, Rev. viii. 7. 

Granum, bihi, “ mustarda bihi,” Matt. xiii. 31 ; “ ogui bihi, 
John xii. 24. 

*Gratus, gogaraco, Acts vii. 20. The translation seems to 
follow the Latin. The Greek is aoreiog ; the French 
“excellemment beau,” see v. E.; gogagarri, 1 Cor. 
ii. 4. 

Gratia, hanks, esquer, 1 Cor. xv. 57. 

Gravida, icor, Matt. i. 18, 23, Luke ii. 5. 

Grex, arthalde, Matt. xxvi. 31; tropel, Luke xii. 32. 

Gusto, dastaturen, Luke xiv. 24, Matt. xvi. 28. 
*Gutta, chorta, Luke xxii. 44. 

Guttur, *eztarri, Rom. iii. 13. 


Habitatio, egoitza, John xiv. 23. 
Haedus, pitina, Luke xv. 29. 
*Haurio, draw (water), idoqui, idoquiten, John iv. 11, 15. 
Herbae, belharrac, Matt. xiii. 32. 
Heri, atzo, John iv. 52. 
Hic, here, hemen, Matt. xxiv. 23. 
Hiems, negu, Matt. xxiv. 20. 
*Hodie, egun, Luke xiii. 32. 
Homicida, guicerhaile, 1 Tim. i. 9. 
*Homicidium, heriotze, Mark xv. 7; guiga-erhaitec, Gal. 
¥. 3%. 
Homo, guicon, Jassem. 
Honor, ohore, Rom. xiii. 7. 
Honoro, ohoratzen, John v. 23. 
Hora, oren, Matt. xxiv. 36. 
Hortus, baratze, John xviii. 1. 
Hospes, 4os/, ostatu, Rom. xvi. 23, Luke x. 35. 
*Hospes, s/vamger, arrotz, Matt. xxv. 35. 
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Hospitium, gwest-chamber, ostatu, Mark xiv. 14; zm, ostaleri, 
Luke x. 34. 
Hostis, etsai, Matt. xiii. 25, Luke xix. 27: cf. v. E., S.v. zai. 
*Humilitas, Zecztesse, low estate, beheratassun, Luke i. 48. 
Humerus, sorbalda, Luke xv. 5; soin, Matt. xxiii. 4. 
Humor, hecetassun, Luke viii. 6. 


*Iacio, aurdigui, John viii. 7; aurthitei, zd¢d. 59; iraizten, 
Acts xxii. 23; iraitsi, Rev. xii. 10; egotzi, Matt. iv. 6, 
Luke iv. 29. 

Iactus lapidis, a s/one’s cast, harri iraitzi, Luke xxii. 41. 
Taculum, gueci, Eph. vi. 16. 

Iam, already, *ia, Mark xv. 44, John xix. 33, Matt. xvii. 12; 

*vaurguero, John xi. 39. 

*Iampridem, haraitzen, Acts xv. 7. 

*Ideirco, halacotz, John viii. 47. 

Ieiunium, baru, Acts xxvii. 9. 

Ignavus, lacho, Matt. xxv. 26; nagui, Rom. xii. 11, Heb. v. 

11. See notchalent, Heb. vi. 12. 

Ignis, su, Eph. vi. 16, Heb 

Igneus, suz eraichequi, Eph. vi. 16 (see v. E. irazeki), 
Ignosco, barkaturen, Matt. vi. 14. 

Illaqueo, sce irretio ;* sads¢., hatzemaile, Luke v. 10. 
Illuvies, *satsutassun, I Pet. iii. 21. 

Imber, uria, Luke xii. 54. 

Immergo, hundatzen, 1 Tim. vi. 9: cf. v. E., s.v. ondo. 
Immundus. See Foedus. 
*Impedio, 4zzder, empatchatu, 1 Thess, ii. 18. 

Impleo, bethe, bethetzen, John ii. 7. 

Importunitas, muthiritassun, Luke xi. 8. 

Improbo, arbuyatu, 1 Pet. ii. 4, 7. 

*Inauratus, urrhestatu, Rev. xvii. 4. 

*Incendo, irachequi, Luke xii. 49. 

Inclino (genua), gurtzen (belhaunac), Eph. iii. 14; gur 
(belhaun), Phil. ii. 10. 
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Inclinare se, gurtu, John viii. 6, 8. v. E. has “ gurtu, 
gurtzen, g. 1. saluer, incliner la téte en saluant.” 
Incurvus, makur, Luke iii. 5. 
Indignatio, bekaitz, Matt. xx. 24; gaitzi, Matt. xxvi. 8. 
Indoctus, letra-gabe, Acts iv. 13. 
Iners, alfer, Matt. xx. 3, 6. 
Infans, haourtcho, Mark ix. 36, 37; haour chipi, Luke 
XViii. 11. 
Inferior, mendreago, 2 Cor. xii. 13. 
Infirmitas, eritassun, Luke xiii. 11 ; erhargun, Mark i. 34. 
Inflatus, hantu, 1 Cor. iv. 19. 
Inimicitia, etsaigo, Eph. ii. 15, 16; etsayetassun, James 
iv. 4. 
Inimicus, etsay. Sce Hostis. 
Initium. Sce Principium. 
Iniuria, bidegabe, Acts vii. 24, Matt. xx. 13; gaizqui, Acts 
Vii. 26, 27. 
*Insanus, erho, Acts xii. 15. 
*Insero, graft, charthatu, charthatzen, charthaturen, Rom. 
xi. 17, 23. 
Insidiae, celata, Acts xxiii. 16, 21. 
*Insipidus, guecat, Matt. v. 13. 
*Insuper, guehiago, Heb. xi. 36. 
*Inspicio, miratu, James i. 25. 
*Insufflo, hatseman, John xx. 22. 
Intelligo, aditzen, Matt. xiii. 13. 
Intendo (oculos), fincatu, Luke iv. 20. 
Inter, *artean, James iii. 13. 
*Inter se, elkarri, Acts ii. 12. 
*Intra, barne, Luke xi. 7. 
Interior, barneco, Eph. iii. 16. 
*Intingo, busti, John xiii. 26; busta, Luke xvi. 24. 
Intro, ever, sarthu, Acts iii. 2. 
Invenio, eriden, erideiten, Matt. i. 18, vii. 14. 
Inventor, erideile, Rom. i. 30. 
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*Invite, gogoz garaitic, 1 Cor. ix. 17 (contre ma volonté), 
“a contre-coeur ”’; Heb. xiii. 17, “a regret”; 1 Pet. 
v. 2, “ parcontrainte.” v.E. remarks on the first pas- 
sage “l’emploi de garaztic n’est pas clair ici.” 

Inutilis, alfer, Matt. xxv. 30. 

Ipse, bere, John viii. 4; bera, John vi. 6. 
Ira, asserre, Mark iii. 5. 

Irascor, asserretzen, Matt. v. 22. 
Irrepo, forratzen, 2 Tim. iii. 6. 
Irretio, hatzaman, Matt. xxii. 15. 
*Irrideo, escarnia, Matt. xx. 19. 
Iter, bide, Luke ix. 3, xi. 6. 
Iugum, uztarri, Matt. xi. 29. 
Iuramentum, cin, Matt. xiv. 9. 
Ius, cucen, Rev. xxii. 14. 

*Iustum, bide, Luke xii. 57; “‘nola ceuron buruz-ere eztucue 
iugeatzen bide dena?” Matt. xx. 4, “bide datena 
emanen draucuet,” “ce qui sera de raison.” 

Iuvenca, biga, Heb. ix. 13. 

Iuvenis, gazte, Tit. ii. 4, 1 John ii. 13. 
Iunior, gazteago, John xxi. 18, 
Iuventus, gaztetassun, I Tim. iv. 12. 


Labium, ezpaina, Mark vii. 6, 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

Labor, neque, 1 Thess. ii. 9; trabaillu, 1 Thess. ii. 9. 

Laboro, nekatzen. Matt. vi. 28. 

Lac, ezne, 1 Cor. iii. 2, Heb. v. 12, 13. 

Lacrima, nigar, Mark ix. 24, Luke vii. 38. 

Laetitia, alegranca, Luke i. 14. See Gaudium. 

Lambo, limicatzen, Luke xvi. 21. 

Lamentatio, deithore, Matt. xi. 17, ““eressiz cantatu draucu- 
egu, eta eztucue deithoreric eguin”’: cf. Luke vii. 32, 


where ‘nigarric’ replaces ‘deithoreric.’ v. E. says 
deithore = “ lamentation pour les morts.” Perhaps L’s 
rendering was suggested by the Greek ?Opnvijoauev in 
the first clause: cf. Rev. xviii. 9. 
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Lampas, cuci, Rev. viii. 10. 
Lana, ille, Rev. i. 14. 
Lancea, dardo, John xix. 34. 

Laqueus, laco, Luke xxi. 35. 

Lascivus, brida largatu, 1 Tim. v. 11. 

Latus, s. side, alde, Mark x. 1; (0f a person) seihets, John 
Rik. 34, BK. 20,25, 27. 

Latus, adj. broad, gabal, Matt. vii. 13. 

Lavo, ikuz, Matt. vi. 17, Luke v. 2; garbi, garbitzen, John 
ix. 7, “ oha garbitzera Siloe. .. eta garbi cedin.” v. E. 
has “ garbitu, garbitzen, nettoyer.” 

Lectus, ded, ohe, Matt. ix. 6. 


Lego, vead, iracurri, iracurtzen, Col. iv. 16, Luke vi. 3, 
iv. 16. 


*Leniter, emequi, Acts xxvii. 13. 

Hi Leo, lehoin, 1 Pet. v. 8. 

ae Leprosus, sorhayo, Matt. viii. 2. 

il Levis, /zgh/, arin, Matt. xi. 30. 
he Lex, legue, Matt. v. 17. 

Liber, 400k, liburu, Matt. i. 1. 
Liber, ad7. free, libre, Gal. iii. 28. 
Libra, pound, *libera, John xii. 3, xix. 39 (marco, Luke xix. 

13, is from the French “marc,” zézd., = half pound). 

Liberatio, deliuranca, Luke iv. 19. 

* Libero, largatzen, Matt. xxvii. 15. 

Libido, guthici, Matt. v. 28, Rom. vii. 7. 

*Licet, sori da, John v. 10. 

*Ligo, v. lothuren, Matt. xviii. 18; esteca, Matt. xii. 29. 
Ligatus, estecatu, Matt. xxi. 2. 

*Lignum, egur, 1 Cor. iii. 12; cur, 2 Tim. ii. 20 (unciric), 

‘‘curezcoric,” (des vaisseaux) “de bois.” v. E. for | 

ay eta “zur” gives ‘ bois de construction.” 

Hi | I Lingua, mihi, Mark vii. 33. 

TA Linteum, mihisse, Mark xv. 46, Acts x. 11. 

Linteolum, “ zge,”’ oihal, Luke xix. 20. 

Linum, liho, Matt. xii. 20, Rev. xv. 6. 
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Lis, gudu, Rom. xiii. 13, 1 Cor. iii. 3. 
Litus, bazter, John xxi. 4, Acts xxi. 5. 
*Litus maris, itsas costa, Mait. xiii. 2, Heb. xi. 12. 
Locus, leku, Luke xi. 1. 

Locusta, othi, Matt. iii. 4. 

Lolium hiraca, Matt. xiii. 25. 

*Longus, luce, Mark xii. 38. 

Longitudo, lucetassun, Eph. iii. 18. 
*Loquela, mincatze, Matt. xxvi. 73. 
Loquor, mingaturen, John xiv. 30. 
*Loquens, mingo, John iv. 26. 

Lorum, hedé, Acts xxii. 25. 

Luceo, arguituren, Matt. xiii. 43. 
Lucror, irabazi, Phil. iii. 8. 

Lucrum, irabaizte, 1 Tim. iii. 3, 8. 
*Luctatio, borroca, Eph. vi. 12. 

*Ludo, dostatzen, 2 Pet. ii. 13. 
*Ludus, dosteta, 1 Cor. x. 7. 


Lumbi, guerrunce, Acts ii. 30 (“ reins,” Fr.), £7. Eph. vi. 14. 
v. E. has “ gerruntzak g. les reins, los lomos, selon 
M. Eguren. . . selon P. gerruntzea signifie ‘le lieu de 
la ceinture.’” 


Luna, ilhargui, Col. ii. 16. 
Lupus, otso, John x. 12. 
Lux, argui, John i. 4. 


Magnus, handi, Matt. v. 12. 

Maiores, aitzinecoac, 2 Tim. i. 3. 

Male, gaizqui, Rom. xiii. 10; gaichtoqui, Matt. ix. 4. 

*Maledictio, gaitzerraite, 1 Pet. ii. 1. 

Maledico, *maradicatzen, James iii. 9. 

Malefactor, gaizquiguile, Luke xxiii. 33; gaizqui-eguile, 
John xviii. 30. 

Malus, gaichto, Matt. v. 45. 
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*Mane, x the morning, goicean, Mark xiii. 35. Bene mane, 
guciz goiz, Mark xvi. 2. 

Maneo, egon, Matt. x. 11 (caudete: see v. Eys, Dict.), 
Xv. 32, John xv. 11. 

Manus, escu, Mark iii. 1. 

Mare, itsasso, Rev. xxi. 1; ilsas, Mark vi. 48, Matt. xviii. 6. 

Maritus, senhar, Luke ii. 36, John iv. 17, 18. 

Mas, ar, Luke ii. 23, Matt. xix. 4. 

Massa, orhe, Rom. ix. 21. 

Mater, ama, Matt. x. 35. 

Medius, *erdi, Rev. viii. 13. 

*Medio, artean, Matt. xiv. 24, “itsassoaren artean,” “au 
milieu de la mer”: cf. Luke xxiii. 45, “ templeco veld 
erdira cedin artetic,” “la voile du temple se fendit 
par le milieu”: Luke iv. 30, “ hayén artetic,” “par le 
milieu d’eux.” 

Mel, ezti, Matt. iii. 4. 
Melior, *hobe, Heb. xi. 35; *hobeago, Heb. xi. 16. 

*Melius, adv. hobe, 1 Cor. ix. 15; hobequi, 1 Cor. vii. 38. 

Mendacium, guecur, John viii. 44. 
Mendax, guecurti, John viii. 44. 
*Mendico, esque ebiltzen, Luke xvi. 3. 
Mens, *adimendu, Rom. vii. 25. 
Mente sana, adimendu onetaco, 2 Cor. v. 13. 
Mensa, mahain, Matt. xv. 27. 
Mensis, hilebethe, Rev. ix. 15, xxii. 2. Luke i. 26; hil, 
Luke i. 36. 
Mensura, neurri, 2 Cor. x. 16. 
Merces, sari, Luke x. 7, John iv. 36; alocairu, Matt. xx. 8, 
James v. 4. 
*Mereor, mereci, Matt. xxvi. 66. 
Meretrix, paillarda, James ii. 25. 
Meridies, oon, egu-erdi, Acts xxii. 6. 
Meridie, egundren-erdian, Acts xxvi. 13. 
Meridies, sow/h, egu-erdi, Matt. xii. 42. 
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Messis, uzta, Luke x. 2. 
* Meta, chede, Phil. iii. 14. 
Meto, biltzen, Luke xix. 21, John iv. 38; errequeita, 
errequeitatzen, Rev. xiv. 16, Matt. vi. 26, James v. 4. 
*Mica, mzette, appur, Matt. xv. 27. 
Minatio, mehatchu, Acts iv. 29. 
Minister, muthil, Matt. xx. 26. 
Minor, v. ‘hreaten, mehatchu, Acts iv. 26. 
Minor, ad. /ess, chipien, Mark iv. 31, Heo. vii. 7. 
*Minus, adv. gutiago, 2 Cor. xii. 15. 
*Mirabilis, miregarri, 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
Miror, mirets, miretsiren, Acts xiii. 41, Rev. xvii. 8; 
mireste, Rev. xvii. 6. 
*Misceo nahassi, nahaste, Luke xiii. 1, Matt. xxvii. 34. 
Miser, dohacabe, Rev. iii. 17. 
*Misericors, gogabera, James v. 11. 
Mitis, eme, 1 Thess. ii. 7, Matt. xi. 29. 
Mitto, irion, Matt. ix. 38; *igorri, igorriren, Luke iv. 43, 
Matt. xiii. 41; igor, Acts ix, 30. 
Modius, gaitzuru, Matt. v. 15. 
Mola, wz//stone, errota harri, Rev. xviii. 21; asto-errota 
(= meule d’ane = pidAog ovixde), Matt. xviii. 6. 
*Mola, #2//, errota, Matt. xxiv. 41. 
Molo, *ehaiten, Luke xvii. 35 ; *ehoren, Matt. xxiv. 41. 
Mons, mendi, Matt. v. 1. 
Monstro, eracuts, eracutsiren, Luke v. 14, vi. 47. 
Morbus, eritassun, Matt. iv. 23: *erhargun, Mark i. 34. 
Morior, hiltzen, Luke vii. 2. 
Moror, *lucatzen, Matt. xxiv. 48; *berant, Acts ix. 38. 
Mors, herio, Matt. xv. 4, 1 Cor. xv. 54. 
Mortuus, hil, Matt. ii. 19, 20. 
Moveor, higuitzen, John v. 3, Acts xvii. 28. 
*Mugitus (0/ a dion), orro, Rev. x. 2; marruma, 1 Pet. v. 8. 
*Multitudo, gendalde, Acts ii. 6; gendetze, Mark xv. 31. 
* Mundo, vd., chahutzen, Matt. xxiii. 25. 
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Mundus, aa7. clean, *chahu, Matt. viii. 3. 
*Musca, eltzo, Matt. xxiii. 24. 
Mutuor, maillebatu, Matt. v. 42. v. E. has maillegatu, 
“du prov. malevar.” 


Nam, ecen, Matt. vi. 21. Passzm. 
Nascor, iayo, Luke ii. 11, John ix. 19; *sortu, John ix. 2. 
*Nativitas, sortze, John ix. 1. 

Navis, unci (= ontzi), Luke v. 3. 

Nebula, lanho, Acts xiii. 11. 

Necessitas, behar, Luke xxiii. 17. 

Necto, lothu, Acts x. 11. 

Nego, ukatu, Matt. x. 33. 

*Nemo, nehor ez, John iii. 13. 
*Nenia, eressi (?), Luke vii. 32. 
Neo, iruten, Matt. vi. 28. 
*Nescienter, etzaquiteleric, Heb. xiii. 2. 
*Nictus (oculi), c/z d@’ei/, begui keinu, 1 Cor. xv. 52. 

Nidus, ohatse, Matt. viii. 20, Luke ix. 58. 

Niger, beltz, Matt. v. 36. 

*Nihil, deus ez, John i. 3. 
*Nimis, sobera, Acts xxvi. 11. 

Nisi, wn/ess, *ezpada, John iii. 2, vi. 44. 

*Nisi, excep, sinon (after negatives), baicen, John x. 10. 

Nix, elhur, Matt. xxviii. 3. 

No, nando, igueri, Acts xxvii. 42, 43, “mana cecan igueri 
ahal laiditenac.” v.E. renders igeri “en trempe, 
en nage,” but thinks it is an adj. Azkue renders 
“nageant.” 

*Nomen, icen, Luke i. 13. 

Nosco, ecaguturen, Matt. vii. 16; ecagut, Luke xxiv. 31. 

Novem, bedratzi, Luke xvii. 17. 

Novus, berri, Matt. ix. 17. 

Nox, gau, Matt. xxvi. 31. 

Nubes, hodey, Matt. xvii. 5; Rev. x. 1. 
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*Nubo, ezcondu, 1 Tim. v. 11. Also = ducere (uxorem), 
Matt. xxii. 25. 
*Nuditas, billuzgorritassun, Rev. iii. 18. 
Nudus, billuci, Matt. xxv. 36, xxvii. 28; billuzgorri, Rev. 
iii. 17. 
*Num, ala, John vii. 48, 51; 1 Cor. ix. 9. 
Nune, orain, 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
Nuper, aitzinchetic, Acts xviii. 2. 
Nuptiae, ezteyak, John ii. 1; sémg. eztey, Matt. xxii. 12. 
Nurus, errena, Matt. x. 35, Luke xii. 53. 
Nutrio, haci, Acts vii. 20; hatzen, Matt. vi. 26. v. E., s.v. 
as, gives hazten. 
Nutrix, *unhide, 1 Thess. ii. 7. 


Obliviosus, ahance, ahanzcor, James i. 25. 
Obliviscor, ahanz, Heb. xiii. 2. 
Obsecro, *othoitz, Luke viii. 28. 
Observo, garder, beguiratzen, Matt. xxviii. 20, 
*Observo, observer, watch, gogoatzen, Mark iii, 2. 
Obtineo, ardiets, Rom. xi. 31. 
*Obturo, s/op (cars, mouth), boca, bogatu, Acts vii. 57, Rom. 
iii. 19, Heb. xi. 33. 
*Obviam eo, aitzinera ilki, Matt. viii. 34, Luke xiv. 31. 
Occido, say, hilen, Luke xi. 49. 
Occulto, estali, Matt. xi. 25; gorde, Matt. xiii. 33. 
Occupo, sazszv, gatchetzan, Matt. xxi. 38. 
Occurro, mee/, *bathu, bathuren, Mark xiv. 13, Luke xvii. 12. 
*Octavus, cortzigarren, 2 Pet. ii. 5. 
Octo, cortzi, Luke ix. 28. 
Octodecim, hemecortzi, Luke xiii. 4. 
Oculus, begui, Matt. vi. 22. 
Odi, gaitzetziren, Luke vi. 22; gaitz eritziren, Matt. v. 43. 
Odor, urrin, John xii. 3. 
Offa, ahamen, John xiii. 26. 
Officium, devorr, duty, behar, Luke xvii. 10, Rom. xv. 27. 
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*Oleo male, kirestu, John xi. 39. 

Olim, aspaldi, Matt. xi. 21. 

Omitto, utziten, Matt. xxiii. 23. 

Omnis, gucia, Eph. i. 22; oro, Rev. xviii. 2, Matt. iv. 4. 

Onus, carga, Gal. vi. 5. 

Opes, onac, Acts xix. 25: cf. Luke viii. 3; *onhassun, Luke 
XV. 30. 

Opinio, uste, Luke vii. 43. 

Oportet, behar, Acts ix. 6. 

Opportunus, *carazco, Mark vi. 21. 

Opus, ced, behar, Matt. iii. 14. 

Ora, dorder, bord,*ezpaina, Mark vi. 56, “ arropa ezpaina.” 
See Labium. v. E., as an argument for the spelling 
espaina, ‘lip,’ with s, as in the dialects b. and 1., says, 
“d’autant plus que bord (d’un habit) se dit en lab. 
espaina.”’ Cf, “abillamendu ezpaina,” Matt. ix. 20, 
xiv. 36. The Vulg. in each case has “ fimbria.” 

Oratio, ovation, harenga, Acts xii. 21. 

Ornatus, furnished, appaindu, Mark xiv. 15. 

Orno, make ready, appain, zbzd., Matt. xxv. 7. 

Oro, othoitz. See Obsecro. 

Os, oris, aho, Matt. xii. 34, Luke vi. 45. 

Os, ossis, hecur, John xix. 36. 

Osculor, pot eguin, Matt. xxvi. 48, 49. 

Osculum, pot, 1 Pet. v. 14, 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 

Ostiarius, borthalcaina, John x. 3, Mark xiii. 34. 

Ostium, bortha, John x. 1. 

Otium, *aicina, Mark vi. 31, “‘iateco aicinaric-ere etzutén.” 

Ovile, ardién arthegui, John x. 1. 

Ovis, ardi, Matt. xxvi. 31. 

Ovum, arraultze, Luke xi. 12. 


*Paene, hurrensu, Acts xxvi. 28, 29. v. Eys, s.v. urz, has 
“ hurrentsu,” saying, ‘nous n’avons pas d’exemple a 
citer, mais hurrentsu doit ¢étre un adjectif.” Azkue 
only refers to Pouvrean. 
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*Palpo, hazta, Luke xxiv. 39; hastatu, Acts xvii. 27. 
*Panis, ogui, Matt. xxvi. 26. 

Par, adj., bardin, Matt. xx. 12, John v. 18. 

Par, s., fair, pare, Luke ii. 24. 

*Parce, cekenqui, 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

Parco, guppida, Rom. viii. 31, xi. 21, 2 Cor. i. 23. 

Parentes, aite-amdc, Matt. x. 21, Luke viii. 56; aitamac, 
John ix. 18, Luke xviii. 29; aitaméc (as agent), John 
ix. 2, 20, 22; burhassoak, 1 Tim. v. 4. 

*Paro, appainduren, Matt. xi. 10. 

Pars, alde, Mark iv. 38, “ unciaren guibeleco alde, 
la pouppe.”’ 

Parvus, chipi, Matt. xviii. 6; chipito, James iii. 4. 

Pasco, bazcatu, bazcatzen, Matt. xxv. 37, Luke xv. 15, John 
xxi. 15, 16, 17 (2mper. bazca itzac). 

*Pascor, alha, Matt. viii. 30, Mark v. 11. 

Passer, parra-chori, Matt. x. 29, 31. 

Pastor, artzain, John x. 11, 12. 

Pastus, s., bazca, John x. 9. 

Pater, aita, Matt. vi. 8, 9. 

Pauci, few, guti, Matt. vii. 14; bakoitz, Mark vi. 5, eri 
bakoitz, “un peu de malades.” 

Pax, baque, Matt. x. 13. 

Pecunia, diru (= ‘ argent’), Matt. xxv. 18. 

Pellax, enticing, attrayant, gogagarri, 1 Cor. ii. 4. 

*Pellicio, bazcatzen, James i. 14, 2 Pet. ii. 18 (A. gives the 
signification “ gouverner’’); goga eraci, Col. ii. 14. 
*Pellis, larru, Mark i. 6, Heb. xi. 37. 

Pello, drive, chasser, ken, Acts xviii. 16: cf. Mark xvi. 18, 
(sugeac) “kenduren dituzte,” ‘“chasseront.” v. E. 
says, “la version anglaise dit ‘take up,’ ramasser.” 
“Take up” = apowa:, ‘tollent.’ A. has “ enlever, dter” 
(see John xx. 15). 

Pendens, dilindoca, Acts xxviii. 4 (= “4 crochet pendante”’), 
“dilinda” = “ crochet,” v. E. 
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*Pendeo, urkatu, Gal. iii. 13. 

Penna, fev, hegats, 3 John 13. 

Penso, pensito, ehaiten, Luke ii. 19, “ ruminant ”: cf. v. E., 
who, s.v. eo, has ehofzen bn. ehaitzen ou ehaiten |.‘ tisser,’ 
adding that, in b. and bn., it means indifferently 
“tisser” and “ moudre.” 

*Per, during, -cotz, suffixed, Rev. ix. 15. 

Perdo, Jose, galduren, Matt. x. 39. 

Perdo, destroy, galtzen, Luke vi. 9, ix. 56. 

Peregrinus, campoco, Eph. ii. 19. 

Pereo, gal, galtzen, Matt. v. 29, 2 Thess. ii. 10. 

Permitto, utzen, Matt. iii. 15, xxiii. 13. 

*Pervenio, eldu, 2 Cor. x. 13: cf. evenio. 

Perversus, bihurri, Matt. xvii. 17. 

Pes, oin, Matt. xviii. 8. 

Peto, ask, demander, esca, Luke xxiii. 52, 1 John v. 15, 
Matt. vii. 7; galde eguin, 1 John v. 15. 

Petra, arroca, Matt. vii. 24, 25. 

Pinguedo, urin, Rom. xi. 17. 

*Pinguis, guicen, Luke xv. 23; guicendu, Matt. xiii. 15. 

Piscis, arrain, Matt. vii. 10. 

Pius, Iaincoaren beldur, Luke ii. 25, Acts viii. 2. 

*Placatus, amatigatu, Heb. viii. 12; amatiga, Acts xiv. 
18. 
Placens, gogaraco, John viii. 29, 1 Cor. vii. 33. 
* Planta, sole of foot, gola, Acts iii. 7. 

Planta, a A/ani, landare, Matt. xv. 13. 

Planto, landatu, Matt. xv. 13, xxi. 33. 

Platea, karrica, Luke xiii. 10. 

Plenus, bethe, Luke xi. 39. 

Plico, biribilgaturen, Heb. i. 12. 

Ploro, nigarrez egon, John xx. 15. 

Pluvia, uri, Matt. v. 45, vii. 25, Rev. xi. 6. 
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Poculum, *beire, Matt. x. 42 (‘cruche’); copa, Matt. xx. 22; 
*gopor(?) Mark vii. 4. According to v. E., ‘gopor’ 
means an earthen bowl with a handle. In 1. c. the 
Basque words “goporén ikutzeac, eta cubenac” cor- 
respond to “les lavemens des coupes, des brocs.” In 
John ii. 6 “cruche” (=hydria) is represented by “ kuba,” 
so that “coupe” here = “ gopor” (‘calicum,’ Vulg.). 

Pondus, picu, 2 Cor iv. 17. 

Poné, dehind, guibeletic, Phil. iii. 14. 

Pono, ecarten, Matt. v. 15; ecarri, Mark vi. 5. 

Porcus, urde, Matt. vii. 6. 

*Porcorum grex, urdalde, Matt. viii. 30. 

Porto, eramaiten, Acts xxi. 35, Mark ii. 3. 

*Post, ondoan, Matt xvi. 24. 

Possessor, iabe, Luke xix. 33. 

*Postea, guero, John xiii. 36. 

*Postquam, ondoan, Matt. i. 12. 

*Potestas, ahal, Matt. iii. 9, John iii.g; bothere, 1 Cor. ix. 6. 
Potius, aitzitic, Rom. iii. 30. 

*Praecludo, bocaturen, 2 Cor. xi. 10 (étoupée). See Obturo. 
Praedium, borda, Matt. xxii. 5; *landa, James v. 4. 
Praemium, sari, Matt. v. 12. 

Praesertim, *gainetic, Rom. iii. 2. 

*Praeterea, berce alde, Luke xvi. 26; “outre tout cela.” 
Praetereo, iragan, Matt. xxiv. 35, Luke xvi. 26. 

*Praevaleo, garaithuren, Matt. xvi. 18. 

Prandium, barazcal, Luke xi. 37, 38; barazcari, Matt. 
xxii. 4, Luke xiv. 12. 

Prandeo, barazcaldu, John xxi. 15. 

*Precatio, othoitz, Matt. ix. 38. 

*Precor, othoitz eguin. See Obsecro. 

Premo, hertsen, Luke viii. 45. 

Primarius, lehen, Matt. xx. 27. 

Primo, lehen, Matt. v. 24; lehenic, Matt. vi. 33. 

Primus, lehen, Luke ii. 2. 
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Principium, éuz/ium, hatse, Matt. xxiv. 8, “hauc guciac 

dolore hatseac dirade”; Luke i. 2, Heb. vi. 1. 
*Pro, gatic sujfixed, Rom, v. 6, 7, 8. 

Probatio, phoroganca, 2 Cor. viii. 24. 

Probo, phorogatzen, Luke xiv. 19; enseyatzen, John vi. 6, 

Procella, buhumba, Mark iv. 37. 

Procul, urrun, Matt. viii. 30, Luke xv. 20. 

Prodest, probetchaturen, Gal. v. 2. 

Profundum, s., hundar (of the sea), Acts xxvii. 28, Matt. 
xviii. 6; “hundarrean,” “au profond”: (see v. E., 
‘ondo’); barnetassun, Rev. ii. 24; “ Sataénen barnetas- 
sunac”’: cf. Mark iv. 5, “ lur barnetassunic.”’ 

Profundus, barna, John iv. 11, “ putzua duc barna.” 

*Progenies, casta, Matt. iii. 7, xxiii. 33, “ vipera casta.” 

Prope, hurbil, Matt. iii. 2, xxiv. 33. j 

Prosapia, arraca, Luke ii. 4; leinu, Acts xvii. 28, 
(“lignage ” Fr.). 

Provectus (aetate), aitzinaratu, Luke i. 7. 

Proximus, hurbilengo, Mark i. 38; *hurreneco, Acts xiii. 42; 
hurrenengo, zd. 44. 

Prudens, cuhur, Tit. ii. 5. 

Prudenter, cuhurqui, Mark xii. 34. 

Pruriens, quillicor, 2 Tim. iv. 3. See v. E., s. v. kilikatu. 

Pudor, ahalque, 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

*Puella, nescatcha, Matt. xiv. 11. 

Puer, haour, Luke ix. 42, rather = child: see Infans. 
Written “aur” by v. E. and Azkue; muthilco, John 
vi. g: v. Eys gives this (but as mzthilko, “soul.” (ie. 
Souletin) on the authority of Salaberry). Azkue renders 
it “ moutard, gamin.” 

*Pulcher, eder, Acts iii. 2, 10. 
*Pullulo, ninicatzen, Matt. xxiv. 32, “est en seve” = Maik 
xiii. 28, where L. has “ ustertzen.”’ 

Pullus, chicken, chito, Matt. xxiii. 37. 

Pullus asininus, asto-ume, Mark xi. 5. 

Pulso, bulka, Matt. vii. 7; bulkatzen, Acts xii. 16. 
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Pulvis, errhauts, Matt. x. 14. 

*Purgamentum, karraca, 1 Cor. iv. 13, scoba, did. 

Purgo, garbituren, Matt. iii. 12. 

Purus, chahu, Tit. ii. 5. 

Puteo, kirestu, John xi. 39. 

Puteus, /osse, pzt, lece, Matt. xii. 11. v. E., for Jezze, leze, 
gives “abime, antre, caverne.”’ 

Puto, uste. See Opinio. 


Quadraginta, berroguey, Acts xxiii. 21. 
Quadrans, *pelata, Matt. v. 26 (“ quadrin”’). 

*Quaero, bilha ibilli, John xx. 15, “noren bilha abila?” 
“qui cherches-tu?” i. 38, xviii. 7 ; bilhatzen, Rom. xi.7. 

*Quaero, ‘écher, go about to, bilhatzen, John vii. 25; nahiz 
ibilli, John vii. 30; “hura hatzaman nahiz cabiltzan,” 
“ils tachoient de l’empoigner ;” John vii. 1, “ Iuduac 
baitzabiltzan hura hil nahiz,” “les Juifs cherchoient 
de le mettre 4 mort”: cf. John vii. 19, 20, Rom. x. 3. 

Quare, cergatic, John i. 25, xx. 15. 

Quatio, iharros, Matt. x. 14; higuitu, Heb. xii. 26. 

Quia, ceren, John vii. 1. 

*Quicunque, norc-ere. . . baitu, Matt. v. 19, xviii. 5. 

*Quidquam, deus (wzth neg.), Matt. xvii. 20, John i. 3. 

Quisque, batbedera, Matt. xxv. 15. See Unusquisque. 

Quomodo, nola, Matt. vii. 4; nolatan, 1 Cor. xiv. 9. 

Quoque, halaber, Luke xvi. 20. 

Quotidie, egun oroz, Luke ix. 23, Matt. xxvi. 55. 

Quotidianus, eguneco, Luke xi. 3. (Sov. E., but perhaps 
= “ of the day,” as some interpret the Greek émotaor.) 

*Quousque, noizdrano, Mark ix. 19. 

*Quum, n or an, suffixed to the subst. verb: cf. the Greek év 
tp eva. John i. 48, “incenean,” “quand tu étois ”’; 
John ii. 3, “faltatu cenean,” “étant failli”; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 11, “haour nincenean,” “quand j’étois enfant” ; 


John xviii. 1, “gauga hauc erran cituenean,” “ aprés 
[Jesus} it dit ces choses.” 
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Racemus, mulko, Rev. xiv. 18. 

Radix, erro, Matt. iii. 10. 

Ramus, adar, Matt. xxi. 8, xxiv. 32. 

Rana, *iguel, Rev. xvi. 13. 

Ratiocinor, iharduquiten, Matt. xvi. 7: cf. baciharducaten, 
Mark viii. 16. 

Rectas, aequus, chuchen, Gal. ii. 14. 

Redintegro, arramberritzen, 2 Cor. iv. 16. v. E., s.v. ‘berri,’ 
has ‘arraberitu,’ observing, “ P. cite encore arrambe- 
ritu; i. a. [inconnu aujourd’hui].” 

*Refulgens, chist-mista, Luke ix. 29. 

Regio, comarca, Matt. iii. 5 ; comarque, Acts viii. 1; 
“ guciac barreya citecen Judéaco eta Samariaco com- 
arquetarat,” “tous fureni épars par les quartiers de 
Judée et de Samarie”’; herri, Matt. ix. 31 = “ quartier,” 
Mark vi. 1, Luke *v. 13, Acts vii. 3, 4, all = ‘ pais,’ 

Rejicio, iraitzi, Mark vi. 26; iraizten, Mark vii. 9. 

*Remigo, abiroina tiratu, John vi. 19. 

Reminiscor, orhoitu, Luke xxiv. 8. Luke xxiii. 42, “orhoit 
albeitendi nigaz,” “ souviens-toi de moi.” 

Remissio, barkamendu, Matt. xxvi. 28. 

Removeo, iragan, Matt. xvii. 20, Luke xxii. 42; *aldaraturen, 
Mark xvi. 3. 

*Renes, guelcurrunac, Rev. ii. 23. See v. E., s.v. “ gerri.” 
He cites “ gerruntzak,” from M. Eguren (guip.). 

Requiro, esquez egon, 1 Cor. i. 22. 

Res, gauca, Matt. xviii. 19. Passzm. 

Respondeo, ihardets, John i. 21; ihardesten, Luke xi. 7; 
ihardetsiren, Luke xii. 11. 

*Responsum, reposta, John xix. 9. 

Rete, sare, Matt. iv. 18. 

Retineo, eduquiren, John xx. 23; eduquiten, Rom. i. 28; 
*atchequi, 1 Thess. v. 21; “on denari catchetzate,” 
“ retenez ce qui est bon.” For “ atchequi” = ‘ saisir,’ 
see Comprehendo. 

Revereor, ondraturen, Matt. xxi. 37. 
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Reverto, itzul, Matt. x. 13. 

Reus, cordun (of an oath, ded/or), Matt. xxiii. 18; hoguen- 
dun, Rom. iii. 19. 

Bisus, irri, Mark v. 4o. 

*Rixa, liscar, Gal. v. 20, 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

Redo, mastacatzen, Rev. xvi. 10. 

Rigo. Sce Peto. 

Ruber, gorri, Matt. xvi. 2. 

Rwiginosus, herdoildu, James v. 3. 

Rubigo, herdoil, Matt. vi. 19. 

Rulus, sapar, Luke vi. 44. 

Ruga, cimur, Eph. v. 27. 

Ruita, deseguite, Luke vi. 49. 

Rumr, hots, Matt. xxiv. 6. 

Ruo, oldar, Acts xix. 29. 

Rutilns (0f the sky), orzgorri, Matt. 


Saepe, maiz, Mark vii. 3. 

Sal, gitz, Matt. v. 13. 

Salio, “ap, iauz, Luke vi. 23, i. 41. 

Saliva, thu, John ix. 6. 

Salus, s:/e¢y, emparatze, Acts xxvii. 34; Health, *ossassun, 
Acts iv. 30. 

*Salvus, enpara, Acts xxvii. 43, 44; ossoric, Luke xv. 27. 
Saluto, bguitharte eguiten, Matt. v. 47 (“faites accueil”’). 
Sanguis, dol, Matt. xxvi. 28. 
fano, seniatu, Matt. xiv. 14. 

Sapiens, ¢lhur, Rom. xvi. 27. 
Sarcina, hau, Acts xxi. 15. 
Satis, asco,Matt. x. 25, xxv. 9. 
*Sator, ereilh, Matt. xiii. 3. 
Saturo, assezen, Luke xvi. 21. 
Saxum, harr: Matt. vii. 9. 
Scabellum, Oietaco alki, Matt. v. 35. 
Scando, igan,_uke xix. 4; igaiten, John x. 1. 
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Scientia, egagutze, 1 Cor. viii. 1, Luke i. 77. 

Scio, egaguturen, Matt. vii. 16; egagutu, Acts xxi. 34; 
*jaquin, 1 Cor. xiv. 8, ix. 26, x. I. 

*Secundum, arauez, Heb. viii. 4, ix. 19, 22; araura, Matt. 
XXV. 15. 

Secundus, bigarren, John iv. 54. 

Securis, aizcora, Matt. iii. 10. 

Sedeo, iarriren, Matt. viii. 11; iarten, Matt. xxiii. 2. 

Sedes, cadira, Matt. xxiii. 2. 

*Seductor, abusari, Matt. xxvii. 63, 2 John 7. 
*Seges, ereince, Mark ii. 23, Matt. xii. 1. 

Semel, *behin, Heb. ix. 26; behingodz, Heb. vii. 27. v.E. 
says, “pour toujours; selon M. Salaberry.” This is 
doubtless the meaning here, the translator follewing 
the Greek égamat. So ‘ behingotz,’ Rom. vi. 10, where 
the French has “pour une fois.” 

Semen, haci, Matt. xiii. 24. 

*Semper, bethiere, Rom. xi. 10; bethi, John vii. 6. 
*Senesco, cahartzen, Heb. viii. 13. 

Senex, cahar, Tit. ii. 2; *anciano, Philem. 9. 

Separo, bereciren, Matt. xxv. 32. 

Separatus, bereci, Rom. i. 1. 

Sepelio, ohortz, Matt. xiv. 12, Luke xvi. 22, Acts /. 6. 

Sepes, *hessi, Matt. xxi. 33, Mark xii. 1. 

Septimana, aste, Luke xviii. 12. 

Sequor, iarreiquiren, Matt. viii. 19; iarraitu, mper. 2 S. 
arreit, Luke ix. 59; pres. 1 S. narrayé, Piil. iii. 14 
banarreid, Phil. iii. 12. 

Sericum, ceta, Rev. xviii. 12. See Byssus. 

*Sero, v. sow, ereiten, Matt. xiii. 3. 

Serpens, sugue, Matt. vii. 10. 

*Serus, berandu, Mark vi. 35. 

Servio, cerbitzaturen, Matt. iv. 10. 

Servo, keep, observe, beguira, beguiratzen, Mirk vii.9, John 
1x. 16; 
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*Servo, save, preserve, emparatu, Acts xxvii. 43. 

Servus, cerbitzari, Matt. x. 24. 

Si, baldin, Phil. iv. 8; (2% clauses of question or doubt) *eya, 
Mark iii. 2, Acts viii. 22. 

Siccus, eyhar, Luke xxiii. 31; leihor, Matt. xii. 43. 

Signum, *keinu, Luke i. 22. 

Sileo, ichildu, Matt. xxii. 34. 

Siliqua, maguinche, Luke xv. 16. 

Similis, irudi, Luke xiii. 19. 

Simul, elkarrequin, Luke xxiii. 18. 

*Sine, A7cp., gabe, Heb. vii. 7. 

Sinistra, ezquer, Matt. vi. 3. 

Sinus, bulhar, Luke xvi. 22; golko, Luke vi. 38. 

Sisto, be staunched, gueldi, Luke viii. 44. 

Sitis, egarri, 2 Cor. xi. 27. (v. E., s. v. edan, suggests that 
this is derived from ‘edan-garri,’ “porté, enclin a 
boire = soif.”’) 

*Sive—sive, ala—ala, Eph. vi. 8; bada—bada, 1 Cor. xii. 13 
nahiz—nahiz, Col. i. 16. 

*Socius, lagun, 2 Cor. viii. 23; Luke v. 7: see Acts v. 6. 

*Socrus, ama-guinharreba, Matt. x. 35. 

Sol, igazqui, Matt. v. 45. 

*Sollicitudo, ansi, 1 Cor. xii. 25. 

Somnium, amets, Matt. i. 20. 

Somnus, lo, Matt. xxv. 5. 

*Somnulentia, logale, Luke ix. 32. (v. E. gives “ gale, g.]; 
envie. Lo galea, g.l. lo alca, |. envie de dormir.” 

Sonitus, soinu, Matt. xxiv. 31. 

*Soporus, itho, Rom. xi. 8, “eman ukan draue Iaincoac 
spiritu ithobat.” “ Dieu leur a donné un esprit 
assoupi.” 

Sordes, satsutassun, I Pet. iii. 21. See Purgamentum. 

*Soror (40 a brother), arreba, Matt. xiii. 56; (to a sister), 
ahizpa, Luke x. 39, 40: cf. v. E. s.v. aizpa. 

"Speculum, mirail, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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Specus, lece, Heb. xi. 38, Matt. xxi. 13. 

*Spica, buruca, Matt. xii. 1. 
Spina, elhorri, Matt. vii. 16, xiii. 7, 22, xxvii. 29. 
Spuma, hagun, Jude 13. 

*Statim, bertan, Mark i. 31. assim. 
Statura, handitassun, Matt. vi. 27. 
Stella, icar, Luke xxi. 25. 
Sterno, ctendre, strew, heda, hedatzen, Matt. xxi. 8. 
Sterquilinium, ongarri, Luke xiv. 35. 
Stimulus, azguzllon, sting, ezten, 1 Cor. xv. 55, 56. 
Stimulus, aiguz/lon (éguillon), goad, akulo, Acts ix. 5. 
Stipula, lasto, 1 Cor. iii, 12. 
Stirps, arraca, Acts xiii. 26; Phil. iii. 5. 
Strangulatus, itho, Acts xv. 20, 29. 

*Strepitus, hots, Rev. xi. 19, xvi. 18. 

*Stridor dentium, garrascots, Matt. viii. 12; Acts vii. 54. 
Stultus, erho, Luke xi. 20. 

Stultitia, erhogo, 2 Cor. xi. 1. 

*Stupesco, spanta, Luke viii. 56. 

Suadeo, sinhets eraciren, Matt. xxviii. 14; *gogatzen, 
Acts xxvi. 28. 

*Submergo, hundatu, Matt. xviii. 6, Heb. xi. 29. 

*Subitus, laster, 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

*Subverto, erautzen, 2 Tim. ii. 18, “‘renversent.” See v. E. 
Sudarium, crobitchet, John xi. 44; Acts xix. 12. 
Sudor, icerdi, Luke xxii. 44. 

Suffoco, ithotzen, Matt. xiii. 22. 
*Sugo, edosqui, Luke xi. 27. 
*Supellex, ostillamendu, Luke xvii. 31. 
Surdus, sourd, deaf, gor, Mark vii. 32. 
*Surgo, altchaturen, Matt. xxiv. 7; iaiqui, Mark v. 41. 
*Sursum, garaira, Eph. iv. 10. 
Sutura, iostura, John xix. 23. 
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Tabulatum, soilleru, Acts xx. 9: ‘‘ hirurgarren soillerutic,” 
“du troisiéme étage.” See v. E. 
Taceo, ichil, Mark i. 25: ‘ichil adi,” “tai-toi.”” See Matt. 
xx. 31; Luke xix. qo. 
Talis, halaco, 1 Cor. v. 11; hunelaco, Mark vii. 8. 
Tango, hunqui, Matt. ix. 21. 
Tardus, berant, James i. 19. 
Taurus, cecen, Heb. ix. 13. 
Tego, estaltzen, Matt. viii. 24: cf. estaliric, Matt. x. 26. 
Tempus, dembora, Matt. ii. 7, Acts vii. 20, xxvii. 9; ordu, 
Matt. viii. 29. 
Tenebrae, ilhumbe, Matt. vi. 23. 
Tenebrosus, ilhun, Luke xi. 36. 
Tener fio, ustertzen, Mark xiii. 28: ‘‘haren adarra ia 
ustertzen,” ‘‘est en seve.” See Pullulo. 
*Teneo, itcheki, Matt. xxvi. 48, 1 Thess, v. 21 (zmper. 2 pl. 
‘cachetzate’): eduki, Heb. iii. 6, iv. 14, x. 23. 
Tepidus, eppel, Rev. iii. 16. 
Tergum, bizcar, Rom. xi. 10: *guibel, John xviii. 6. 
*Tero, fouler, thresh, bihitzen, 1 Cor. ix. 10. 
Terra, lur, Matt. ix. 26. 
Terrae motus, lur ikaratze, Matt. xxvii. 54. 
*Terreo, icitu, Heb. xii. 21. 
*Terribilis, icigarri, Rom. xiii. 3. 
*Territus, icitu, Heb. xii. 21. 
Terror, iciapen, 2 Cor v. 11. 
Tibicen, soinulari, Matt. ix. 23. 
Timor, beldur, Rom. xiii. 7 (= reverential fear); icidura, 
Luke i. 12, 65. 
Tinea, cerren, Matt. vi. 19. 
*Tinnio, dindatzen, 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 
Titubo, behaztopatzen, John xi. 9, 10; trebucatzen, 1 Pet. 
ii. 8. 
*Titubantia, behaztopamendu, 1 Pet. ii. 7; trebucamendu, 
1 Pet. ii. 7. 
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Tollo, /zft, altchaturen, Matt. xii. 11: cf. altchaturic, Luke 
vi. 20. 
Tondeo*, shear, *motzen, Acts viii. 32; shave, arrada, Acts 
XXi. 24. 
Tonitru, igorciri, Mark iii. 17, John xii. 29, p/. Rev. viii. 5. 
Tonsus, moztu, 1 Cor. xi. 6; arradatu, zdzd. 
Torreo, erratzen, Rev. xvi. 8; erre, Luke xxiv. 42. 
*Tortuosus, bihurri, Phil. ii. 15. 
Totus, gucia, 1 Cor. xii. 17. 
Trabs, gapirio, Matt. vii. 3, 4, 5. 
Trado, liuraturen, Matt. x. 21; liuratzen, Acts xxv. 16; 
liuratu, Rom. iv. 25. 
Tranquillitas, ca/m, sossagu, Matt. viii. 26, Luke viii. 24. 
*Transeo, iragaiten, Mark ii. 23, Luke vi. 1. 
Transgredior, iragaiten, Matt. xv. 2. 
Transgressor, hautsle, Rom. ii. 27. 
*Tremefactus, spantatu, Acts xxiv. 25. 
*Tremo, ikaratu, Heb. xii. 21. 
“Tremor, ikara, James ii. 19, Mark xvi. 8. 
Tribus, leinu, Acts xxvi. 7, James i. 1. 
Triticum, ogui-bihi, Matt. iii. 12, John xii. 24, Acts xxvii. 38; 
(growing wheat) ogui, Matt. xiii. 25. 
Trucido, hilen, Matt. xix. 18. 
*Tu ipse, eurorre, John i. 22. 
Tumesco, hant, Acts xxvili. 6. 
Tune, orduan, John v. 12. 
Tunica, iacca, John xix. 23; iuppa, John xxi. 7. 
Turris, dorre, Matt. xxi. 33. 


Vacuus, huts, Matt. xii. 44. 
*Vagina, maguina, John xviii. 11. 
*Valde, haguitz, Matt. xviii. 31: tinquetz, Mark vi. 51. 
Vale, ungui aicela, Acts xxiii. 30. 

Valete, ungui ducuela, Acts xv. 29. 
*Valesco, sendaturen, Mark xvi. 18. 
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Vallis, haran, Luke iii. 5. 

Vas, unci, 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21. 

*Ubera, ugatzac, Luke xi. 27. See v. E., s.v. ur 3, who cites 
Humboldt as authority for the word. 

Ubi, non, Luke xvii. 37, John vii. 34. 

*Vel, ala, Luke vi. 9. 

Velum, vez/, estalqui, 2 Cor. iii. 13. 

*Velut, anco, Phil. iv. 18, Eph. v.1; becala, Matt. xxviii. 
3, 4- 

Vendo, sal, Luke xxii. 36. 

Veneficus, pocoacale, Rev. xxi. 8. 

Venio, ethorri, John i. 11, 39; ethorriren, Luke xii. 46. 

Venite, zmper., catozte, John iv. 29, Matt. xi. 28. 

Venter, sabel, Matt. xv. 17, Luke i. 41. 

Ventilabrum, bahe, Matt. iii. 12. 

*Ventus, haice, Acts xxvii. 14. 

Verber, ukaldi, Luke xii. 47. 

*Verbero, cehaturen, Luke xii. 47. 

Verbum, hitz, Matt. viii. 8, John i. 1. 

*Veritas, eguia, I John i. 6, 8. 

Verro, escobatzen, Luke xv. 8. 

Verto, itzul, Matt. v. 39. 

Verus, eguiazco, John i. 9, 1 John v. 20, 3 John 12. 

Verus, eguiati, 1 John v. 20, Rev. iii. 7: v. E. equates with 
“ véridique.” 

Vesper, arrats, Matt. viii. 16, xiv. 23. 

*Vestigium, hatz, Rom. iv. 12, 1 Pet. ii. 21. 

Vestis, *estalqui, Heb. i. 12. 

Veto, debeta, debetatu, Mark ix. 38, 39. 

*Vetustus, car, Matt. ix. 27. 

Via, bide, John xiv. 6. 

Vicinus, hurko, Luke x. 27, 29, 36. 

Video, ikussiren, Matt. v. 8; beha, Mark xv. 47, Rev. v. 6. 

Videor, irudi, 1 Cor. xii. 22. 

Vidua, alhargun, Mark xii. 42. 
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Vincio, esteca, Matt. xii. 29. 

Vinco, garaitzen, garaita, John xvi. 33, Luke xi. 22. 

Vinculum, estecaillu, Acts viii. 23; etchequidura, Mark 
vii. 35, “ haren mihico etchequidura.” 

*Vindico, mendekatzen, Rev. vi. Io. 

Vindicta, mendequio, Acts xxviii. 4. 

Vinea, mahasti, Matt. xx. 1. 

Vinum, mahatsarno, Luke vii. 33, John ii. 3: cf. v. E. 

Violentia, bortcha, Matt. xi. 12, Acts v. 26; boalda, Acts 
Rx. 35. 

*Vir, guicon, Matt. iv. 4. 

Viridis, pherde, Mark vi. 39. 

*Virtus, verthute, Phil. iv. 8. 

Vis, indar, Rom. v. 6; bothere, Acts xxvii. 41. 

Viscera, halsar, Acts i. 18; f/. 2 Cor. vi. 12. 

Visus, s. ikuste, Matt. xi. 5. 

Vita, arima, Matt. ii. 20; vicitze, John xiv. 6, Matt. vi. 25. 

Vitiose, gaizqui, James iv. 3. 

Vitis, aihen, Matt. xxvi. 29, John xv. 1, “aihen eguiazco.” 
v. E. gives for ayen (= aihen) “viorne, vigne sauvage,” 

Vitulus, aretze, Luke xv. 23. v. E. says, “veau d’un an.” 
See Aretze, in Notes below. 

Vivens, vivus, vici, Luke xxiv. 5, Matt. xxii. 32. 

Vivo, vici, Gal. ii. 20; fut. vicico (wth aux.), Matt. iv. 4, 
ix. 18, Luke x. 28, Rev. xx. 4. According to v. E. the 
Spanish-Basque dialects, and (rarely) the Labourdin, 
use go (= co) for the future, while the French-Basque 
use ¢ Or ren. 

*Vix, nequez, Acts xiv. 18, miraz, Rom. v. 7, see Difficultas. 

Ultimus, azquen, Mark ix. 35; hatse, Matt. xii. 45. 

*Ultra potestatem, ahalaz garaitic, “contre leur pouvoir,” 
2 Cor. viii. 3. See Invité. 

Ululo, urhubi, James v. 1. 

Umbra, itzal, Mark iv. 32. 

Unda, baga, Matt. viii. 24, Acts xxvii. 41, James i. 6. 
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*Jnicus, bakoitz, John i. 14, iii. 16, 18, 1 John iv. 9, “ bere 
semea bakoitza,” “son fils unique”; Luke viii. 42, 
Rom. xvi. 27. Iaincoari, dada, cuhur bakoitzari, “a 
Dieu seul sage.” See Bakoitz, below. 

Unus, bat (Jost pos.), John i. 6. Passem. 

*Unusquisque, bedera, Matt. xxv.15; batbedera, Luke xiii. 
15, John vi. 7. 

Voco (= zame), deithuren, deitzen, Matt. i. 21, ix. 13. Also 
= summon, John ix. 18 (dei). 

Volo, 7 wz//, nahi diat, Matt. viii. 3, John xvii. 24; nahi 
badut, John xxi. 22. 

Volo, fy, hegaldatzen, Rev. xiv. 6, xix. 17. 

Volucris, chori, Matt. vi. 26. 

Voluntas, vorondate, Matt. vii. 21; nahi, see Volo. Cf. 
1 Pet. iii. 17, “baldin Iaincoaren vorondateac hala 
nahi badu.”’ 

Voluto, wal/ow, iraulzkatzen, 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

Vomitus, s., issurtze, 2 Pet. ii. 22, “ora itzuli igan da bere 
issurtze proprira”; “le chien est retourné a son propre 
vomissement.” v. E. has for “ isuri, isurtzen,” “‘ verser, 
répandre.” 

*Vox: voce magna, ocengui, Luke viii. 28; voces, hots, 
Rev. xi. 19, xvi. 18: cf. v. E., “ots g. hots bruit. O. (ze. 
Oienhart) cite /oés, bruit, renommée, sans dire a quel 
dialecte ots appartient.” Azkue makes it (c), ze. 
common to all. 

Urbs, hiri, Matt. viii. 34. 

*Urceus, kuba, John ii. 6. See Poculum. 

Urgeo, hertsen, Luke xi. 53. 

Urna, pegar, Heb. ix. 4, “ urrhezco pegarbat, non baitzén 
Mana,” “ cruche d’or.” 

Usque, “‘rano” as suffix, Matt. xxviii. 20, John xiii. 1 ; 
“drano ” as suffix, 1 Cor. iv. 13; Matt. xxiv. 21. 

Usura, lucuru, Matt. xxv. 27. 

Uter, bottle, outre, cahagui, Matt. ix. 17. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. H 
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Uterus, sce Venter. 

Uva, mahats, Luke vi. 44. 

*Vulgo, ohi, 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

Vulnus, cauri, Rev. xiii. 3, 12, 14. 
*Vulpes, aceri, Luke ix. 58, xiii. 32. 
Vultus, ikartze, Matt. xxviii. 3. 
Uxor, emazte, Luke xiv. 20. 

Zona, guerrico, Matt. iii. 4. 


IIll.— Notes on M. van Eys’ Dictionary. 


After these notes had been written, and, indeed, sent 


to press, I received the very copious Basque-Espagnol- 
Francais Dictionary of Prof. ’ Abbé Azkue. Bilbao, 1905, 


1906. As Prof. Azkue has thoroughly examined the N. T. 


of Leicgarraga, his work has rendered some of my notes 
superfluous, and these have been omitted. I have oc- 
casionally referred to him as A. 


Abiroina, John vi. 19, “ abiroina tiratu ondoan” = “ aprés 


qu'ils Grent ramé” (Fr. aviron, steering oar). 


Ala = Lat. num, “ ala Gobernadosétaric edo Phariseuétaric 


batec-ere siuhetsi du hura baithan?” “aucun des 
Gouverneurs ou des Pharisiens a-t’il cra en lui,” John 
vii. 48; “ala gure Legueac condemnatzen du nehor,” 
“ndétre Loi juge-t’elle un homme?” ibid. 51; ala artha 
du idiéz Iaincoac?” “ Dieu a-t’il soin des beceufs ?” 
1 Cor. ix. g. 


Ao, “g.b. aho 1.bn. bouche.” So John xix. 29. But also 


= edge (of sword) ; see especially Rev. i. 16, “haren 
ahotic bi ahotaco ezpata corrotz bat ilkiten cen,” “out 
of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword”; zdzd. 
ii. 12, “bi ahotaco ezpata corrotz duenac,” “he 
which hath the sharp sword with two edges.” Also 
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Heb. iv. 12, Azkue gives the meaning, “lame d’un 
outil tranchant”; adding “ quelques-uns, sans doute 
par ignorance du mot veritable, qui est sorbatz, bizar, 
ahopil, prennent le mot Ao pour désigner ‘le tran- 
chant.’” No doubt, Leigarraga was influenced by the 
Greek ordya. 

Arauez = arauz, “selon,” Heb. viii. 4, ix. 19, 22 ; “ arauezco,” 
2 Tim. iv. 3, “ beréc bere desirén arauezco.” 

Aretze, “veau d’un an.” This should be simply ‘veau’ 
(as A.). See Acts vii. 41, “aretze bat eguin cecaten 
egun hetan,” “en ces jours-la il firent un veau.” See 
also Heb. ix. 19, Rev. iv. 7, “bigarren animalac 
aretzen irudi quen.” (A. cites Luke xv. 23, but these 
are more conclusive.) 

Arte, “espace.” Also of time, ¢.g. “gure afflictione arin 
arte gutitacoac”; “ ndétre legere affliction, qui ne fait 
que passer,” 2 Cor.iv.17. For the meaning “ milieu ” 
(given by A.) see above, s.v. Medio. 


Barreu, “‘ bn. dispersé; contraction de barreatu” ; = “ bar- 
reya,” Acts viii. 1. 

Bakoitz, ‘“‘chacun.” But also = “unicus,” as: “alaba 
bakoitz bat ” = “une fille unique,” Luke viii. 42 ; “bere 
Semé bakoitz” = “son Fils unique,” John iii. 16; also 
John i. 14. [A. gives “unique.” ] See Unicus, above. 

We also have “ eri bakoitz” = “ un peu de malades,” 
Mark vi. 5. [Compare in A. “bakots batzueten” = 
“(de) rares fois.’’] 

Baratzen. See Luke viii. 43, “ odola baratzen etzayén” = 
“ qui avoit une perte de sang”: cp. barreatzen. 

Bekaizteria, “1. P. le mauvais ceil; le mal occhio des 
Italiens.” See Mark vii. 22, “le mauvais regard,” 
where, however, the meaning is ‘envy,’ = “ bekaiz- 
keria”; compare Gal. v. 20, where “ bekaizteriac ” = 
“ dépits.” 

H2 
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Bide, “‘ chemin, voie, moyen.” Note “bide,” ad7., = “juste,” 


“bide datena emanen araucuat” = “je vous bailleraj 
ce qui sera de raison,” Matt. xx. 4; “ bide dena” = “ ce 
qui est juste,” Luke xii. 57. [A. has “licite,” or 
“ permis,” quoting Luke xx. 22.] 

Bihi, “ grain (blé)” (of mustard), Matt. xiii. 31. 

Billusgorri, “nu.” Add the subst. “ billuzgorritassun” = 
“ nudité,” Rev. iii. 18. 

Biztu. v. Eys notes that Larramendi writes “ viztu.” It 
is so in Acts xxi. 38. 

Busti, “mouiller.” v. Eys cites Salaberry for the form 
“busta.” It is so in Luke xvi. 24. 


Chorta, “‘ bn. goutte, petite quantité.”” But see Acts xx. 
19, “anhitz nigar chartarequin” = “avec beaucoup 
de larmes.” 

Creagale, “créateur,” 1 Pet. iv. 19, a hybrid of Latin and 
Basque. 


Deseguin, destroy ; Deseguile, destroyer, 1 Cor. x. 10. Compare 
v. Eys, p. 132, s.v. eta. The prefix is borrowed from 
the Latin. 

Dupin, tupin ; “ pot en fer dans lequel les paysans font la 
soupe” [‘ marmite,’ A.]. Compare, however, Matt. 
xxvii. 10, where the compound “tupinaguile” = 
“potier.” In Rom. ix. 21 “ potier de terre” is “lur- 
tupinaguile.” 


Egundaiio (g.), egundaino (1. bn.), “jamais . . . Litt., jusque 
est jour.” v. Eys formerly (Zssaz, p. 8) decomposed 
this word into “ eguii-rano, jusqu’a jour”; but subse- 
quently preferred the derivation from egun-da-fio = 
jusque est jour (cp. also his Introduction, p. xxxii). 
Now, it deserves notice that “ egunerano” = “ jusqu’a 
jour,” occurs in Acts i. 2; “ goiti recebitu cen egune- 
rano” = “jusques au jour qu’il fut receu en haut.” 
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Again, in Acts xxvi. 22, we have “ egungo egunerano” 
= “jusqu’a ce jourd’hui”; and the same expression in 
Rom. xi. 8 = “ jusques au jour présent.” The change 
from v to d is common, says v. Eys, to all the dialects. 

Ehortsi, 1., ihortzi, bn. “‘ ensevelir.”” In Matt. xiv. 12, Luke 
xvi. 22, Acts ii. 29, v. 6, 10, ohortz, ohortzi. 

El, eldu, eltzen (in bn. hel, heldu, heltzen) ; v. Eys does not 
note the signification “help” (which, however, is 
given by A.). See above, under Adjuvo. 

Elkar. Note “elkargatzen” in Mark ix. 25, “‘ecen populua 
lasterca elkargatzen cela,” “ que le peuple y accouroit 
Yun sur l’autre.” 

Eraman, g. 1. bn., emporter,emmener; g. supporter, porter. 
Add the signification “ mener (la vie).” See 1 Tim. 
ii. 2, “ vicitze baquezcoa eta emed eraman decagungat” 
= “afin que nous puissions mener une vie paisible et 
tranquille.”’ 

Emendio (2° augmentation, supplément, A.: not in E.). 
See 1 Cor. xi. 17, “ceren ezpaitzarete emendiotan 
biltzen, baina desemendiotan”; “c’est que vous vous 
assemblez non point en mieux, mais en pis.” 

Eo, eotzen . . . ehaiten, “tisser, moudre.” Also “ ruminer.” 
“Mariac beguiratzen cituen gauca hauc guciac, bere 
bihotzean ehaiten cituela”; “les ruminant en son 
coeur,” Luke ii. 19. 

Erautsen = renverser, 2 Tim. ii. 18. 

Erdiratu, erdiratzen, “1. fendre; P. dit fendre par la moitié ; 
on nous a dit que ce verbe n’est employé qu’au 
figuré.” But see Matt. xxvii. 51, “templeco velt erdira 
cedin bi cathitara . .. eta harriac erdira citecen”; 
“le voile du temple se fendit en deux... et les 
pierres se fendirent,” [A. cites also Mark xiv. 63.] 

Erri, v. Eys judges that this word signifies ‘the inhabi- 
tants,’ rather than ‘the country.’ Compare, however, 
Matt. ix. 31, “barreya gecaten haren fama _ herri 
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hartan gucian,” where the Fr. has ‘quartier.’ And 
in Mark vi. 1, “ ethor cedin bere herrira,”’ where the 
Fr. has ‘en son pais.’ [A. thinks it probable that 
the signification ‘inhabitants’ is an extension of 
‘country.’] See Regio, above. 

Erazo . . . erazi, “ contraindre, forcer.” But also = faire, 
with no idea of force, “iar eraciren diat neurequin, 
neure thronodn”; “je le ferai seoir avec moi en mon 
trone,” Rev. iii. 21. 


Gaizquiguile, malfaiteur, Luke xxiii. 33 = gaizqui-eguile, 
John xviii. 30. 

Garbitu, ‘“nettoyer.” In John ix. 7 = se laver. 

Gelzurrunac, (guelcurrundac) = les reins, Rev. ii. 23 (not in 
v. Eys). A. has geltzurrifi and giltzurrin. 

Gerruntzak, “g. les reins, los lomos, selon M. Eguren.” 
The word occurs in Acts ii. 30, “ haren guerrunceco 
fructutic ” = & xaprov dapioc¢ avrov, where the French 
has ‘reins’; but ‘loins’ is more appropriate. A. has 
“ gerruntza, lomo, lombes.” 

Geroz, “1. depuis.” Also = “puisque.” See Acts xiii. 46, 
“baina hura arbuyatzen ducuenaz gueroz” = “mais 
puis que vous le rejettez.” Also see Acts iv. 9. 

Gogatzen, persuade, Acts xxvi. 28, “ hurrensu gogatzen nauc 
Christino eguin nadin.” A. has “gogatu... gagner 
par flatterie le coeur de quelqu’un.” 

Gogo, “ pensée... gré.. v. Eys, here and s.v. garaztik, 
“d’en haut,” quotes 1 Cor. ix. 17, where “ gogoz 
garaitic” = “a contre-cceur,” or, as he renders it, 


“contre mon gré,” adding “ Dit-on en bn. sur, au lieu 
, 


” 


de, contre mon gré ?’ 
Heb. xiii. 17 = “a regret,” “alegueraqui . . . eta ez 
gogoz garaitic”; and in 1 Pet. v. 2, = “par contrainte,” 
“ez gogoz garaitic, baina gogotic.” Compare 2 Cor. 
viii. 3, where, “ahalaz garaitic’’ corresponds to the 


The same expression occurs in 


> «8 
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French, “contre leur pouvoir,” the meaning, however, 
being “ beyond their power.” In this case, the trans- 
lator doubtless followed the Greek, iép. 

Gortasun, “surdité.”” See Acts xiv. 3, where “ Iaunaren 
gorthassunez ”’ represents “se portans hardiment au 
Seigneur” ; rappnoiaZdouevor. 

Gurtu, gurtzen, “saluer, incliner la téte en saluant” (also 
vénérer, adorer, A.). Also =‘stoop’ (simply), “ Iesusec 
beheiti gurthuric erhiaz scribatzen cuen lurrean,” 
John viii. 6, = “ Jesus étant encliné en bas écrivoit au 
doigt en terre.” Compare Eph. iii. 14, “ gurtzen ditut 
neure belhaunac,” = “je plonge mes genoux.” 


Halsarrak, “Selon P.(Pouvreau) ce mot signifie ‘entrailles,’ 
et se trouve, 2 Cor. xii.; mais nous l’avons cherché 
vainement.” The correct reference, as I pointed out 
in Notes and Queries, is 2 Cor. vi. 12. The words are 
“enserratuac carete ceurén halsarretan” = “ vous étes 
(sec) a l’étroit en vos entrailles.” Azkue has the 
correct reference, but, strange to say, while his 
Spanish translation is correct, the French which he 
gives does not agree either with the Basque or with 
the N. T. of La Rochelle. It is “ vos entrailles se sont 
rétrécies.”” The singular form is found in Acts i. 18. 


Itho, “ noyer ... 1. étouffer, étrangler.”” See Rom. xi. 8, 
“spiritu itho bat” = ‘un esprit assoupi”’ mvevua xara- 
votewe. 

Kampo, Heb. xi. 34 = armée. 

Karminduren, make bitter, Rev. x. 8, “ hire sabela karmin- 
duren dic,” “il mettra ton ventre en amertume.” [A 
has “se rancir, s’aigrir” (0/ food). | 


Lo, “sommeil.” v. Eys remarks, “ P.[Pouvreau] construit 
lo avec ezzan,’’ i.e. instead of egin. It is so construed in 
Mark xiv. 37, “Siménloatza?” “Simon dors-tu?” Also 
John xi. 11,“ Lazaro... lodatza.” “Lazare... dort.” 
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Maillegatu, “emprunter ; du prov. malevar.” In Matt. v. 42, 
“ maillebatu.” 

Mahatsi, “ vigne.” In Matt. xx. 1, Luke xiii. 6, 7 = ‘vine- 
yard.’ 

Mutkiko (read Muthiko), (s.7. mutil “garcon”) “bn, 
mithilko soul. (i.e. souletin) selon Sal. (Salaberry) 
syn. de Mutil.”’ Muthilco occurs in John vi. 9 = “ petit 
garcon,” “baduc hemen muthilco bat” “il y a ici un 
petit garcon.”’ 


Noizbait, ‘un jour ou l’autre” “whenever, irgend wann” 
(v. Eys seems to mistake the meaning of the English 
words “whenever,” “wherever.” The latter he equates 
with “nombait, quelque part”). Also =“ at one time,” 
autrefois ; sce Eph. ii. 13, “‘cuec noizpait baitcineten 
urrun” “vous qui étiez autrefois loin.” Also Col. iii. 7 
“cuec-ere ebili igan baitzarete noizpait,” “ vous avez 
cheminé autrefois.” [A. gives “ quelquefois, a une 
époque indétermineé.’’] 

Nehor, nehork (and other forms), ‘‘ Tous ces pronoms, 
accompagnés de ez ou d’un verbe avec un sens négatif, 
signifient ‘personne.’ ... Le seul exemple que nous 
puissions citer ot wehor est employé seul, et alors 
affirmativement, est le 241™ prov. d’O.” (i.e. Oihen- 
hart). They occur, however, in the N.T. in hypothetical 
clauses without a negative (= quelqu’un). For example: 
“ noiz-ere nehorc encuten baitu resuma hartaco hitza” 
= “ Whenever anyone heareth the word of the kingdom” 
(the French turns somewhat differently), Matt. xiii. 19. 
Again “ baldin nehor ene ondoan ethorri nahi bada” 
= “si quelqu’un veut venir apres moi,” Matt. xvi. 24. 
And “ orduan baldin nehore badarrague ” = “ alors si 
quelqu’un vous dit,” zbzd. xxiv. 23. Also in a question 
“nehorc ekarri othe drauca iatera’’ = ‘‘ quelqu’un lui 
avait-il apporté 4 manger?” John iv. 33. 
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Ongi, “ bien.” Note “unguieguile” = “homme de bien,” 
rov ayaQov, Rom. v. 7 [A. has “ongiegile. . . dzcn- 
faiteur.’’| 

On, “good.” Note with suffix; Phil. iv. 8, “icen oneta- 
coac”’ = (choses) “de bonne renommée.” And 2 Cor. 
v. 13, “adimendu onetaco ” = “ de sens rassis.”’ 


Parpara. v. Eys here cites Pouvreau as an authority for 
“parra choria” = “ passereau.” See Matt. x. 29; 
“bi parra-chori” = “ deux passereaux.” [A. has 
“parratsori,” quoting Luke xii. 6 from the version of 
Haraneder. | 


Satsutassun, 1 Pet. i. 19 = “tache.” [A. has “satsutarzun 
(S. Andere dona Maria).’’ | 

Sossagu, a calm, Matt. viii. 26; Luke viii. 24 (Span. sosiégo) ; 
sossega cedin = “ cessa” (of the wind), Mark vi. 51. 

Spanta, astonished, Luke viii. 56 (cf. Span. espantar). 

Sporga, of good courage, Mark vi. 50, x. 49 (cf. Span. 
esparcirse, to make oneself merry). 

Truffatzen, to mock, “truffatzen ciraden hargaz,” “ils se 
rioient de lui,” Luke viii. 53. Also the same words = 
“se moquoient de lui,” Matt. xxvii. 29. See also zbzd., 
ver. 41 (Span. trufdr, to deceive). [A. has the word 
(‘trufatu ’), but quoting Duvoisin, Matt. xxvii. 41.] 


Zetha, defined by v. Eys as a medium kind of linen “entre 
’étoupe et le lin propre.” But in Luke xvi. 19 it is = 
“fin lin,” and in Rev. xviii. 12 = “soye.” It is clearly 
the Span. séda, Ital. seta. 

Zuzen, . . . “chuchen, bn. droit, equitable.” Also in the 
literal sense, “straight, direct.” £.g. “beguiac. . 
chuchenduric” “ ayant les yeux dressées,” Acts xxiii. 
1; “bertan chuchent cedin,” “a V’instant elle fut 
redressée,” Luke xiii. 13: cf. ver. 11. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 





THE REVENUE YEARS OF PHILADELPHUS, 
EUERGETES I, AND PHILOPATOR. 


PPENDIX II of the Hibeh papyri contains an 
examination of the various theories which have 
been suggested as explanations of the double system 
employed by the early Ptolemies in counting the years 
of their reigns; it ends with an admission of failure: 
‘‘We are reduced, therefore, to the conclusion that none 
of the suggested explanations of the distinction between 
revenue and regnal years can be regarded as satisfactory, 
and that the present evidence is inadequate to provide a 
solution of the problem.” 

In the following paper I have collected several indica- 
tions from papyri which tend to show that there was a year 
employed for revenue purposes which was counted from 
some date close to the vernal equinox. 

In Par. pap. 62, iv. 4, we read— 


at Savaopat peproOynoovrar Tys mev Curnpas THs Xemepivyns efapnvov 
AoyLopevov tov pyvos €€ Nuepwv Xe trys Se Opus ef nuepwr ke Twv 8 
adAwv wywv ex Tov Kata Aoyov Tw vTapxovTw pexpt Tov aL. 


It is evident that this papyrus deals with a revenue 
year; and the passage just quoted implies that the year 
was divided into two parts of six months each—a winter 
six months, and a summer six months. The reference to 
winter and summer suggests that the year was not the 
Egyptian vague year, but one determined by the equi- 
noxes; and from the facts that the winter is mentioned 
before the summer, and that the wva: were sold aro pnvo¢ 
Meoop», it would be natural to infer that the beginning of 
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the year was determined by the autumn equinox, which 
took place at this time in Mesore. There are, however, 
several objections to this inference, for it removes none of 
the difficulties from the interpretation of the opening lines 
of the papyrus, and is inconsistent with the evidence of other 


papyri. The words mwAoupsv tac wva¢g ac to aL[. . azo 


unv jog Mesoon €i¢ Owoexapnvov kal Tac éTayoutvac nutopac «& 


involve an unnecessary tautology, if the first year coin- 
cided with the period of twelve months and five days 
counted from the first of Mesore. The alternative reading, 
[aro OwvA e]we Mesopn, presents many difficulties, and is 


based on the assumption that the revenue year began in 
Thouth, which is, I think, sufficiently disproved by the 
evidence produced below. It has been suggested by 
Grenfell and Wilcken that the lacuna at the beginning 
of 1. 2 contained a reference to the second year ; and it is 
possible that the proper restoration of the passage is 
([xwAovpev Tac &v T |we o€upvyxirnt wvac ae to aL [at TO BL avo 
unvjoc Mecopn ec Swoexaunvov [Kat rag exayouevac] nuepac - 
that is, that the wva were sold for a period of twelve 
months and five days, beginning on the 1st of Mesore, 
and coinciding with the last half of the first year and the 
first half of the second year. Under these circumstances 
the revenue year would begin with Mecheir, in which month 
the vernal equinox took place. 

The very strange statement that the winter months are 
to be counted as having thirty-five days, and the summer 
months twenty-five, has never been satisfactorily explained. 
According to Lumbroso and Revillout, the reason was 
that more beer was drunk in the summer, “la consummation 
étant plus grande 1’été” (Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 306), 
than in the winter, “ou l’on en boit moins” (Revillout, 
Mélanges, p. 248). This can hardly be the true explana- 
tion; and Wilcken rightly rejects it: “Ich kann an diese 
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Erklarung nicht glauben, weiss aber keine andere vorzu- 
schlagen.” Whatever the reason may have been, there is 
a curious parallel to the division in Hibeh pap. 116: with 
reference to Badavewyv y we there find— 


Suarpeots Mexip ews Emad A qal- Rov 
Mecopy ews TuBe A pxyn= Kio 


Here, again, the year is divided into two parts of six 
months, practically coinciding with the periods between 
the two equinoxes, the only difference being that the 
summer period of six months comes first; the ratio 
between the monthly payments of each period is also the 
same as that in the Paris papyrus, for g1 dr. 4 ob.: 
128 dr. 2 ob. = 550: 770 = 25:35. This exact correspon- 
dence of ratios can hardly be due to accident: Mecheir 
to Epeiph represents the summer six months, and Mesore 
to Tybi the winter six months of Paris pap. 62. 

In addition to the evidence produced in Hibeh pap. 
app. ii, to prove that there was a year which did not begin 
on the 1st of Thouth, the following papyri seem to indicate 
not only that there was such a year, but that it began at 
or near the beginning of Mecheir :— 


(1) P. P. m1. 75 is a document dated in the twelfth year 
of Euergetes I. It contains an account of the land sown 
sie To tyL ewe AQvp X. Since the papyrus was written in 
the twelfth year, the words ew AOup ") must refer to that 
year ; and the harvest, which must have been gathered in 
some months before the following Thouth, is assigned to 
the thirteenth year ; hence the beginning of the thirteenth 
year took place between the 30th of Athyr and the end of 
the harvest: the conditions are satisfied by a year begin- 
ning in Mecheir, but not so well by one beginning in 
Thouth. 

(2) P. P. 111. 109 enumerates a number of taxes due in 
the thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, and thirty-eighth years of 
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Philadelphus, and gives the dates on which they were 
paid; these dates are particularly instructive :— 


(a) ii, 21 f. Two successive payments were made on 
Athyr 16 of the thirty-seventh year and Mesore 1 
of the thirty-eighth year. If the year began in 
Thouth, there would be a whole year and nine 
months between the payments; and since so long 
an interval is very improbable, the papyrus seems 
to indicate that the year began between the 16th 
of Athyr and the rst of the following Mesore. 

(6) The dates of payments in col. iii are not incon- 
sistent with either theory as to the beginning of 
the year; but in col. iv, 22f, the dates of four 
successive payments are—year thirty-six Phame- 
noth, Tybi 25, year thirty-seven Mecheir 30 and 
Thouth 12; hence (i) Phamenoth and the follow- 
ing Tybi are both in the thirty-sixth year; 
(ii) Tybi and the following Mecheir are in 
different years; (iii) Mecheir and the following 
Thouth are both in the thirty-seventh year. We 
may deduce from (i) and (iii) that the year did not 
begin in Thouth, and from (ii) that it did begin 
between the 25th of Tybi and the 30th of the next 
month, Mecheir. 

(c) A still closer approximation to the beginning of the 
year can be obtained from the fragment (4) of the 
same papyrus, according to which payments were 
made in Mesore, Athyr, Choiak, and Tybi of the 
thirty-seventh year, and then on Mecheir 5 of the 
thirty-eighth year. 

Hence, this papyrus seems to indicate that the 
financial year began between Tybi 25 and 
Mecheir 5; the interval is only ten days; and 
we may for the present adopt the rst of Mecheir 
as the beginning of the financial year. 
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(3) In an unpublished Tebtunis papyrus (Mummy 84), 
dealing with a variety of taxes, the entries pass from 
Mesore to Thouth without any indication of a change of 
year; but one of the sections is headed— 

optiwy vypwv 
j]..e[...] «x rov KOL as rov Mexip 
tov AL eAaov ongap pe Ty X t 


The word lost at the beginning of 1. 2 is uncertain, but the 
meaning is clear: “‘ There remain over from the 29th year 
(of Philadelphus) for Mechir of the 30th year 83 metrete 
10 choes of oil of sesamum.” It is hardly possible to avoid 
the conclusion that the revenue year in the reign of 
Philadelphus began in Mecheir. On the verso of the 
same papyrus the entry 

Tov «BL avadepe[ rar 

aro Mexip ews Ere AcAoyevpl. 


indicates that the revenue year of Euergetes I also began 
with Mecheir. 

(4) Magdola pap. I, 6, oAov rov KAnpov Kareoreiper ev Twi 
[xyL] ov oc xaproa sce ro woL (the restoration xy in the 
lacuna is confirmed by 1. 13, rov de koL ov o1 Kapror exe To KEL; 
and in fact any other number would be absurd). In order 
to appreciate the bearing of this quotation on the question 
under discussion, it is necessary to observe that the ordi- 
nary months for sowing were Phaophi, Athyr, and Choiak: 
e.g. P. P. I. 75, which has been discussed above, indicates 
that sowing was practically completed by the end of 
Athyr; Magd. pap. I, that some land could be sowed 
before the 1oth of Choiak, and that some could not; the 
cultivator in Magd. pap. x1 sowed his land in or after 
Choiak, and the harvest took place after Phamenoth ; in 
Tebt. pap. 54 the kAnpog was wpiuog omapnva in Phaophi; 
and in Tebt. pap. 22 seed was applied for in Phaophi. 
Since, then, the tenant in Magd. pap. I sowed the whole 
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«Anpoc in the twenty-third year, and the resulting crop is 
assigned to the twenty-fourth year, the year must have 
begun after the sowing and before the end of the harvest— 
that is, between Choiak and Pachon. 

(5) Magdola pap. XXIII is a complaint, dated Tybi 12 
in the first year of Philopator, that a loan, made in the 
twenty-sixth year of Euergetes I, had not been repaid ; 
if, as is generally supposed, both these years were counted 
from the same Ist of Thouth, the maximum time between 
the loan and the complaint was four months and twelve 
days: this period, though short, is not impossible, but the 
much more reasonable maximum of nearly twelve months 
is obtained on the supposition that the year began in 
Mecheir. 

(6) The evidence of Magd. pap. XxXv is much clearer : 
Seuthes owed Theonides 15 artabe of barley, and promised 
to pay the debt out of the produce of the twenty-sixth year; 
though often applied to for payment, he still refused. It 
is obvious that the complaint must have been made some 
time after the harvest of the twenty-sixth year; but it is 
dated in Tybi of the first year of Philopator. If, however, 
as is generally supposed, the twenty-sixth year of Euergetes 
and the first year of Philopator began on the 1st of Thouth, 
then the harvest of the twenty-sixth year had not been 
gathered in before the date of the complaint, and the time 
for payment would not have elapsed ; but if, on the other 
hand, the twenty-sixth year began on the 1st of Mecheir, 
the harvest would be gathered a few months later; and 
Theonides would have plenty of time for his frequent 
applications for payment before complaining to the king 
in Tybi, at the very end of the year. 

(7) Hibeh pap. go is a contract for the lease of some 
land for one year—z.¢., for one sowing and one harvest, 
drawn up in the twenty-fifth year in the month Gorpizus : 
in the twenty-fifth year of Euergetes Gorpiaeus corre- 
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sponded to Choiak-Tybi; hence the contract was made 
just at the end of the sowing-time of this year. The 
tenancy, however, was not to begin till the sowing of the 
twenty-sixth year, z.e., probably the following Phaophi: 
the rent was to be paid in the Xandicus of the twenty- 
seventh year, and it is natural to suppose that the rent 
was to be paid out of the crop resulting from the sowing; 
but if the years began with Thouth, there would be an 
interval of more than a year and a half between the sowing 
and the payment of the rent; if, on the other hand, the 
years were counted from Mecheir, Xandicus (Epeiph) of 
the twenty-seventh year, would be the ordinary time for 
paying rent out of the produce of crops sown in Phaophi of 
the preceding year. 

(8) Hib. pap. 100, Pathates pays rent on Phaophi 11 
of the nineteenth year for the nineteenth year; since 
Egyptian tenants did not pay their rent in advance, the 
year cannot have begun with the preceding month Thouth. 

To these instances may be added the papyri discussed 
in Hibeh pap., p. 360, which seem to indicate a revenue 
year beginning in Mecheir; in that discussion, it is supposed 
that the revenue year began in Thouth; and the apparent 
exceptions are explained away, rather unsatisfactorily, 
by considering that in some departments of finance the 
accounts were kept without reference to the beginning or 
close of the revenue year. 

According to different systems of division the year may 
have been regarded as consisting of :— 


(a) Iwo parts of six months each, beginning in Mecheir 
and Mesore :—cf. Hib. pap. 116 where the year is 
divided Mecheir to Epeiph and Mesore to Tybi; 
ib. 133, in which the contract for the beer-tax 
starts from Mesore; Rev. pap. col. 53, and Par. 
pap. 62, in which Mesore is the starting-point. 
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(6) Three parts of four months each, beginning in 
Mecheir, Pauni, and Phaophi: cf. Hib. pap. 115, 
in which the accounts are made up for the four 
months Mecheir, Phamenoth, Pharmouthi, and 
Pachons, and P.P. 111. 141 quoted below. 

(c) Four parts of three months each, beginning with 
Mecheir, Pachons, Mesore, and Athyr: cf. Hib. 
pap. 114, in which a return is made for a period of 
nine months beginning with Mecheir, and ending 
with Phaophi, and an unpublished Tebtunis pap. 
(Mummy 43) of unknown date which arranges the 
anaphore for a year as follows :— 

Mexep "Ao Papevw6 *Ao &[ appovde 

Tlaxwvs ’Aom Tavve Br El rep 

Mecopy "Bux Qw8 "Bye Pal wde 

AOvp "Bxt Xovax "BY Tr[Be 

For convenience and simplicity of statement the subject 

has so far been considered here in reference to the Egyptian 
year only. It is, however, not only possible but probable 
that the beginning of the year was really determined 
by the Macedonian year during the earlier part of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty—that is, the year may have been 
counted from the first day of a Macedonian month, which 
preceded or followed the vernal equinox: in most years 
this would have been some day in Mecheir, but sometimes 
it may have been in Tybi or Phamenoth. In this way it 
would be possible to explain Hib. pap. 33, an apographe 
of sheep ‘for the third year’ dated ‘year 2 Phamenoth.’ 
It is hard to see why a man should state the number of 
his sheep for the third year in Phamenoth of the second 
year, whether the year began in Thouth or Mecheir; but 
the papyrus becomes intelligible if he made his return in 
Phamenoth, just before the beginning of the new year. 
If this be so, the year would have begun on the first 


of the Macedonian month which followed the equinox. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. I 
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P.P. mi. 72 4, which is dated Lee Tu XA, and is an 
apographe ac ro xeL, was probably drawn up at the end 
of the year, as a statement of the number of sheep the 
writer had possessed during the past year. 

If then the revenue year was counted from the Mecheir 
which preceded the accession of the king, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the other year, which may be called the 
regnal year, was counted from the first of Thouth pre- 
ceding his accession : we must now consider how these two 
years were related to each other. 

If the king came to the throne between Thouth 1 and 
Mecheir 1, the two years would coincide in Thouth, Phaophi, 
Athyr, Choiak, and Tybi, and sometimes Mecheir according 
to the incidence of the Macedonian months, and the number 
of the revenue year would be one greater than that of the 
regnal year in Mecheir, Phamenoth, Pharmouthi, Pachon, 
Pauni, Epeiph, and Mesore: in the case of Euergetes, who 
probably came to the throne in Athyr—Tybi (see Hib. pap. 
p. 364), we know, from P.P. Ill. 58c, that the revenue year 
was one in advance in Phamenoth, and this is in accordance 
with our requirements. But if the king’s accession took 
place between Mecheir 1 and the following first of Thouth, 
the relations are exactly reversed : the years will coincide 
in Mecheir, Phamenoth, Pharmouthi, Pachon, Pauni, 
Epeiph, and Mesore, and the regnal year will be one in 
advance of the revenue year in Thouth, Phaophi, Athyr, 
Choiak, and Tybi. 

The date of the accession of Philadelphus is not known; 
and unfortunately nothing can be deduced from Hib. pap. 
80, where the demotic docket to a Greek receipt written on 
Epeiph 4 of the thirty-fifth year is dated “ year 34 which 
makes year 35,” because it is not stated which of these 
numbers represents the revenue year. The date of the 
accession of Philopator is also unknown; and the infer- 
ences which have been drawn from the Magdola papyri and 
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from P.P. Ill. 141 are, from our present point of view, invalid. 
For if, as Ihave tried to show above, many of the Magdola 
papyri are dated by revenue years, the occurrence of Tybi 
in the first year teaches us nothing, since Tybi is by hypo- 
thesis the last month of a revenue year. P.P. Ill. 141 is 
an account dated, at the beginning, ‘year 25 Choiak,’ and 
ending with the entry o¥wmov rov aL azo [lav ewe Oavr 
unvwy 0. The form of this entry implies, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere, that the years in question did not 
begin with Thouth ; hence they must have been, according 
to the theory here put forward, revenue years. If this be 
so, the account began in the eleventh month of the twenty- 
fifth year of Euergetes, who would have begun his twenty- 
sixth revenue year in the following Mecheir. There is 
evidence that, in continuous accounts, the number of the 
revenue year was not changed till the beginning of a new 
revenue year, ¢.g. in P.P. Ill. 112, the twenty-sixth year is 
followed by the second year, but there is no reason to 
suppose that this rule was always followed: all that can 
be inferred from P.P. Ul. 141 is that the papyrus was 
written after Thouth, and after the accession of Philopator: 
the writer would naturally assign all transactions in and 
after Mecheir to the first year. 

There are two papyri of the reign of Philopator which 
should probably be explained by the difference between 
regnal and revenue years—(1I) a bilingual papyrus pub- 
lished by Revillout (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1891) and 
Griffith (ib. 1901): the demotic text is dated “Year 12 
Tybi” of Philopator ; the Greek docket is dated Ley Tupi: 8, 
and refers to the demotic contract as having been written 
in Tybi of the thirteenth year: from this we might infer, 
since the numbers of the years differed in Tybi, that the 
twelfth year was a revenue year, and the thirteenth a 
regnal year, and that the king’s accession had taken place 
between Mecheir and Thouth. 

l2 


rt 
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(2) A papyrus published by Jouguet and Lefebvre 
(Magd. pap. xxxv) and by T. Reinach (Mélanges Nicole, 
Pp. 451) contains the date rov eL we at tpocoda Papyevw[ 6 ; 
unfortunately, the number of the corresponding regnal 
year is not given, and that of the day of the month is not 
preserved. The occurrence of Phamenoth, however, seems 
to contradict the inferences drawn from the bilingual 
papyrus. It might be suggested that the Magdola pap. 
did not belong to Philopator, but to Euergetes I, or that 
the words rov eL we at mpooodo: do not necessarily imply 
that the numbers of the revenue and regnal years were 
different, or that in the bilingual pap. Ley in 1. 8 of the 
Greek text was a mistake for Li3; but none of these 
suggestions is in any way probable. Possibly the apparent 
contradiction may be removed by connecting, as suggested 
above, the revenue year with the Macedonian month 
containing or following the vernal equinox. In this year 
the equinox fell on the goth of Mecheir, the 4th of Tybi is 
more than a month distant from this date, and so both of 
these days could not fall within one Macedonian month: 
cf. Unger (I. Miiller’s Handbuch I’, p. 734), “ Neujahr 
wurde entweder die dem idealen Jahranfang, der Wende 
oder Gleiche, voraufgehende oder die ihm folgende Nu- 
menie: wegen der Wandelbarkeit ihrer Jahreszeit musste 
es geniigen, wenn zwischen der Numenie des ersten Monats 
und jenem Jahrpunkt keine andere Numenie einfiel und 
demgemass die Entfernung des wirklichen Neujahrs von 
dem idealen nicht den Betrag eines ganzen Monats 
erreichte”: but, if the new year was counted from the 
ist of the Macedonian month following the equinox, and 
if the Magdola pap. was written at the beginning of 
Phamenoth, its evidence will agree with that of the 
bilingual papyrus. No certain inference, however, can be 
drawn as to Philopator without further evidence. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





MEDIAL VOWEL-SYNCOPE IN LATIN. 
I. 


HE determination of the precise conditions under 

which the syncope of medial vowels took place in Latin 
has often been said to be a hard or even impossible task. 
Professor Sommer says': “ Die Beurteilung, Sichtung 
und chronologische Anordnung der zahlreichen Faille, bei 
denen in der verschiedensten Epochen der lateinischen 
Sprachentwicklung Vokalabsorption erscheint, ist sehr 
schwierig. Die gesetze, nach denen sich ihr Auftreten 
regelt, liegen noch im Unklaren.” Still more pessi- 
mistically writes Professor Buck’: “ The factors involved 
are so complex, and have been so obscured by subsequent 
levelling, that it is impossible to formulate the precise 
conditions.’ He adds, however, that “‘ much progress 
has been made in this direction.” More or less com- 
plete presentations and discussions of the facts may be 
found in Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 170 ff.; Brugmann, 
Grundriss, 1°. p. 215 ff.; Ciardi-Dupré, in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrige sur Kunde der Indogerm. Sprachen, 26. pp. 188-223 ; 
Sommer, Handbuch, p.146 ff. Dr. Ciardi-Dupré treats the 
subject at length and in detail with the avowed object 
of “setting the laws of the phenomenon in the right 
light”; but his conclusions and suggestions have not 
been accepted, and, in my judgment, cannot be accepted 


1 Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- 2 A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, 
u. Formenlehre, p. 146. § 87, note. 
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as a Satisfactory solution of the problem. There does not 
seem to be any sufficient reason why the formulation of 
the law of syncope in Latin should be thought impossible 
or even very difficult. The material is so abundant that 
the failure of philologists to accomplish the task would 
seem to be the condemnation of the methods employed. 

I define syncope as the suppression of a short 
unaccented vowel between consonants, which has for its 
direct effect the shortening of a word by a syllable. This 
definition excludes the phenomenon called samprasarana. 
It also excludes some cases of word-shortening. For 
example, xdnus is not an instance of syncope, if, as is 
probable, it arose from *wxouenos through the stages 
*nouonos, *nd0nos. 

Not all instances of syncope occurring in Latin 
literature are natural instances. For example, Vergil 
uses aspris for asperis in A. 2.379. That is not a natural 
instance, because it is obviously due to metrical necessity. 


No cretic word could be admitted unchanged to dactylic 
verse. 


Again, not all natural instances of syncope show the 
direct result of the working of the law of syncope. 
Many of them may, or rather must, be due to analogy. 
They may show syncope where the physical conditions 
which determine syncope are not present. For example, 
ardor is undoubtedly derived from *drzd-ds by syncope. 
The syncope may be original in the nominative case, or 
it may conceivably have begun in the oblique cases, 
“aridoris becoming ardoris, and from them may have 
spread to the solitary nominative by ‘ levelling.’ As 
the physical conditions found in the oblique cases (length 
of word and position of accent) are often not identical 
with the physical conditions found in the nominative case, 
it is highly important that we should not lose sight of this 
possibility. And generally, before we draw any inference 
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as to the cause of syncope from the occurrence of the 
phenomenon in any given form, we must make certain 
that the form is free from possible analogical influences, 

Further, while we are still trying to determine the 
law of syncope, only certain and undisputed instances 
of the phenomenon should be considered. We can 
proceed from the known to the unknown; but any 
doubtfulness or error associated with our instances will 
be communicated to the inferences we may found upon 
them. For example, a/ter may possibly be a syncopated 
form of *a/7-¢eros; but it is not certain that it is so. It may 
well be from an original *a/-teros, as some good authorities 
hold.! All such doubtful instances must be, during the 
inquiry, put aside. Afterwards, when the law has been 
determined, we may use it as a criterion to determine the 
question of the syncopation or non-syncopation of a/ter, and 
other doubtful instances. Dr. Ciardi-Dupré often offends 
in this way. He seeks to support his case by bringing 
forward such doubtful instances as hallux, tinca, *fulca, 
quernus, morbus. 

Then there is the important question of chronology. 
We find existing side by side syncopated forms which 
may, or in some cases must, have arisen at widely 
separated periods. For example, guzudecim and balneum 
were both used in the Augustan age. Yet the former 
must have been syncopated from *guinquedecem at a period 
earlier than the establishment of the laws of Latin 
accentuation as we know them; while the latter was 
syncopated later than the time of Plautus, who invariably 
uses the longer form.? Instances of syncope manifestly 
originating at different periods should be kept apart, 
unless we hold as a postulate that the law of syncope 
was not oniy essentially the same at all periods of the 


'See A. Walde, Lat. Etymologisches 2Cf. Lindsay, Z. Z. p. 173. 
Worterbuch, s. v. 
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Latin language (as is possible), but is also capable of 
being formulated in the same way for all periods (as it 
certainly is not), Most writers on the subject offend in 
this way. For example, Ciardi-Dupré places side by side, 
as instances of syncope after the letter 7, /arydum from 
laridum, and morbus from *morodhos (lc. p. 194). Now the 
syncopated form /ardum came into existence apparently 
later than the time of Plautus, who invariably uses the 
fuller form ;' while mordus, if it really is syncopated from 
*morodhos (which is doubtful), must have lost its medial 
vowel at a very remote period, as is proved by the 
representation of original dk by 4. This chronological 
discrepancy ruins Ciardi-Dupré’s argument, which is that 
the letter ~ had the power of producing syncope of a 
following short unaccented vowel. The wide interval of 
time between the two syncopations indicates that the 
peculiar character of the letter cannot have been the 
cause producing them. 

Most writers on this subject assume a multiplicity of 
causes. Ciardi-Dupré assigns the chief part in producing 
syncope to the nature of the surrounding consonants. 
But in addition to that, he recognizes some six or seven 
other factors as occasionally co-operating with the chief 
one (“ Hie und da wirken andere Faktoren mit’’)—such 
other factors as the quantity of the preceding syllable, the 
length of the word, the quality of the vowel to be synco- 
pated, proclisis, even “ Sprechtempo”’ (1.c., pp. 189, 214 f.). 
There is, of course, no logical reason why the same effect 
may not have a variety of causes. But we must make 
sure that we have some better reason for suggesting a 
second cause or factor than that the one first selected fails 
to explain some portion of the facts ; and we must make 
sure that the new cause or factor suggested does not interfere 


1 See Lindsay, Captiut, 1900, p. 20. 
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with some earlier suggestion. For example, Ciardi- 
Dupré selects as the chief cause of syncope the nature of 
the preceding (sometimes also of the following) consonant. 
In particular, he asserts that syncope regularly occurred 
after liquids and nasals, and he explains as due to that cause 
the syncopation of original *adolztos (adultus), *surogelos 
(surculus), *semacaput (sinciput), and the like. But there are 
numerous instances of syncope to which that explanation 
does not apply; e.g. zucleus from muculeus, where the 
syncopated vowel is preceded by ¢. For these, other 
explanations are offered; and it is suggested that the 
syncopation of #uculeus was due to the fact that it was a 
word of four syllables (/.c., p. 214)! But so were original 
*adolitos, *sémicaput, etc., words of four syllables ; and no 
other explanation of their syncope need have been offered, 
or of the syncope of any four-syllabled word in the lan- 
guage. Further, all four-syllabled words would neces- 
sarily have been syncopated, which is not the case. Asa 
matter of fact, neither wdciiléus, nor any other word or 
word-ending of that measure (e.g. dalineum, pueritia), occurs 
in a syncopated form in Plautus.’ 


Il. 


In the following inquiry I propose to consider first the 
conditions under which syncope occurred in republican 
Latin. I exclude, therefore, from consideration, for the 
present, all such instances as can be shown to have origi- 
nated either earlier or later than that period. In the text 
of Plautus we find a convenient standard of republican 
Latinity in its most characteristic form and quality. I hope 
to show that all certain instances of medial syncope in 


Latin are due to a single cause. 


It is desirable to select what Bacon calls an zustantia 
cructs, or crucial instance. If we can find a syncopated 


1 Cf. Lindsay, Capt., pp. 20, 357. * Novum Organum, II. 36. 
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and an unsyncopated form having every other circum- 
stance in common except one, that one occurring in the 
former only, it will be a legitimate inference, by what 
logicians call the Method of Difference, that the other 
circumstance in which alone they differ is the cause of the 
syncopation. It will be a crucial instance. Or, failing 
such an ideal instance, it is desirable to select one in 
which the syncopated and the unsyncopated forms differ 
in as few circumstances as possible. Such an instance we 
certainly have in supra beside superus, extra beside exterus, 
etc. 

First, it is not disputed that supra is syncopated from 
supera. Nor can there be any doubt that in supra the 
syncope is the direct effect of a sound law,—that is, that it 
is not due to analogy. The analogy of superus, etc., must 
have acted against syncope. Therefore, at a certain 
time, two forms existed side by side, superd : superus. The 
one became syncopated, the other did not. At first sight, 
it looks as if they differed in only one other circum- 
stance—the quantity of the final syllable. At first sight, 
therefore, it seems to be a legitimate inference that the 
syncope depended in this case on the quantity of the 
syllable that followed the vowel to be syncopated—occur- 
ring when that syllable was long, not occurring when it 
was short. That is actually the view of Professors Stolz,’ 
Sommer,’ and Brugmann,’ who accept a suggestion of 
von Planta’s.* Von Planta seeks to explain in this way 
the absence of syncope in the passive participle of the 
Second Conjugation in Umbrian; e.g. ¢asetur for *facefos, 
nom. pl. = Lat. éacit#z, He assumes, like most other 
authorities (though unnecessarily), that the e of /asefur was 


' Hist, Gram., p. 203. ‘ Gram. der Oskisch - Umbrischen 
* Handb,, p. 149. Dialekte, I, 214. 
' Kurse vergleichende Gram., § 346 


(3)- 
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originally short; and suggests, as the reason why it was 
not syncopated (cf. U. deztu from *derkétod, Lat. dictto), 
that originally syncope occurred in Umbrian only when 
the following syllable was long. Consequently, in passive 
participles of the type of éasefur, there would originally 
have been syncope only in those inflexions which had long 
endings, while the nom. sing. in -/ds and the acc. sing. in 
-m would have remained unsyncopated. The two un- 
syncopated forms are then supposed to have influenced all 
the other cases by analogy! 

Following von Planta’s suggestion, Stolz, Sommer, 
and Brugmann would explain supra : superus by supposing 
that a similar law operated in Latin. Swzperd is supposed 
to have been syncopated because the short unaccented 
vowel was followed by a long syllable (or, as Sommer 
prefers to state the rule, by more than one mora): superus 
is supposed not to have been syncopated because the same 
vowel was followed by a short syllable. 

There is a fatal objection to this theory. Ex hypothes?, 
all those inflexions of swperus which had heavy endings 
should have been syncopated—*supri, *suprd, etc. But 
such forms do not occur, so we must suppose the eé to 
have been restored by the analogy of those inflexions 
that had light endings. There were originally only two 
inflexions with light endings—*superds and *superdm— 
against at least twelve with heavy endings. Further, 
there were the inflexions of the verb superd, all of which 
were originally heavy—superds, superat (in Plautus), etc. ; 
and these also, more than a hundred in number, should, 
ex hypothesi, have been syncopated; and in these also 
we must suppose the ¢ to have been restored by the 
analogy of the same two forms, superiis and superim! 
That these two solitary forms should have prevailed 
against such overwhelming numbers is not perhaps 
absolutely impossible, but certainly it is incredible. And 
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they must have prevailed so utterly that not a trace of 
*supri, *suprant, and the rest of them, remained! We 
cannot, therefore, attribute the syncope of supra to the 
quantity of the syllable which followed the syncopated 
vowel.’ 

We must look for some other circumstance in which 
original superd and superus differed. There remains only 
one, and our instance thus becomes crucial: when supera 
was used as a preposition, it was enclitic on its noun or 
pronoun, or, as it is sometimes called, proclitic. In the 
enclisis of original superad, therefore, in its prepositional 
use, we are justified, by the Method of Difference, in 
finding the cause of its syncope.’ 

But what exactly was this enclisis? As itis a phonetic 
phenomenon which we are investigating, we must express 
enclisis in terms of phonetics. There is good and sufficient 


evidence that, in republican and early imperial Latin, a 
preposition and its noun or pronoun were joined together 


in pronunciation to form a single word, and that they were 
accented as a single word. Thus the Romans said /rop- 
téreos, not prépter éos; ergdnds, not érga nds; proptérpatrem, 
not propter patrem ; érgamdtrem, not érga mdtrem ; antépedes, 
not dnte pédes. The evidence may be briefly summarised 
as follows :—(1) the explicit testimony of Quintilian 
(I. 5. 27), who says that the two words were joined into 
one, and accented as one; (2) the evidence of early in- 
scriptions, where such words are often joined into one, 
e.g. extabolets, i. 198. 27; amatre, 1306; adeum, 206. 8; 
mmagro, 1185; (3) the evidence of such collocations as 


1 The same objection applies to 
von Planta’s suggested explanation of 
U. tasetur, etc., which indeed suffers 
shipwreck on such forms as U. todcom 
(for *toutikim, acc. sing.). I have 
argued that the e was originally long 
(tasetur = *tacétos, cf. Lat. monéta) in 
HERMATHENA, xxvii., p. 397 ff. 


2 In strict logic, we are not yet jus- 
tified in inferring that enclisis is the 
only cause operating here. It may be 
not more than a part of the cause. 
But it is easily proved, by comparing 
this with other instances, that enclisis 
is the only cause operating here. 
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became fixed in special senses, and so escaped recom- 
position, e.g. zidred, ddmodum, dénuo, sédulo, dbuiam; 
(4) the evidence of metre in the dramatists. 

Yet, in spite of this sufficient evidence, the pronun- 
ciation indicated by it is not generally recognized. The 
reason is, that the pronunciation of us moderns has been 
determined not by ancient evidence, but by tradition. As 
regards quantity and accent, our pronunciation of Latin 
has come to us by unbroken tradition from the last years of 
the Empire through the Latin Church. Now, in the imperial 
period, the pronunciation of Latin underwent a change of 
far-reaching consequences: all accented vowels became 
long. Republican pedem, uénit, and so forth, became pédem, 
uénit (both with open e). A necessary consequence of this 
change was wholesale ‘ recomposition’ of compounds and 
word-groups. When wéuzt had become wénit, it was no 
longer possible to pronounce déuéenzt, and déuénit became 
deuénit (with open e), after the analogy of wénit—whence 
come the Italian dzviene, French devient. Cf. It. assaz, 
Fr. assez, from assatis ; It. riceve, Fr. recott from rectpit (with 
open z), etc. Similarly, when, e.g., republican pédes became 
pédes, it was no longer possible to pronounce antépédes, which 
became dnte pédes.2 And this last is the accentuation which 
has come down to us by tradition, through the Latin 
Church; and from the influence of that tradition it is not 
easy for us to escape. As regards the date at which the 
lengthening of accented vowels began to be felt, I shall 
have something to say later, in connexion with another 
part of the inquiry. Recomposition had certainly begun 


1 In the February number of the dications of this pronunciation, derived 
Classical Review (vol. xx., p. 31 ff.), I chiefly from the metrical practice of 
have, I hope, shown the existence of a _ the early dramatists, are collected by 
law of metrical resolution in Plautus, Prof. Radford in the Am. J. Ph, xxv. 
and that it postulates such pronun- 4, p. 414 ff. 
ciations as antépedes, etc. Other in- 2 Cf Radford, Z. ¢. 2, p. 151. 
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Sora taast ae cone 
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to take place earlier than the time of Gellius (second 
century): see Noct. Att. vii. 7. 

To return to original superd, it is indisputable that it 
was enclitic in its prepositional use. That is to say, it 
would form part of a word-group, necessarily of more 
than three syllables in length—szperduiam, stuperamirum, 
stiperdnos. It has been shown, too, to be a legitimate 
inference that enclisis was the cause of its subsequent 
syncope—suprduzam, etc. That is the same thing as 
saying that the three syllables were not syncopated when 
standing alone as a single word accented on the first 
syllable, but were syncopated when forming the first 
part of a longer word, and with a different accentuation. 
Therefore the cause of syncope in this case was either 
(a) the length of the word, or (4) the position of the 
accent, or (c) both combined. These questions will need 
to be decided by the examination of other instances.! 

But the inference that enclisis was a cause of syncope 
rests at present on a single instance. We must proceed to 
test it. In the pair of forms ualdé : ualidé we have, perhaps, 
a more perfect crucial instance than in supra: superus. 
Besides the fact that one only of the forms is syncopated, 
they differ in one other circumstance only—their use. 
Validé is normally a modal adverb meaning ‘ mightily’: 
ualdé is normally an intensive adverb meaning ‘very.’ Itis 
in accordance with the analogy of other languages that the 
earlier modal sense should have passed into the intensive, 


1 It may be observed in passing that, analogy of the preposition. It would 
if this inference as to the cause of — be possible, however, and natural for 
syncope in supra is correct, original the phonetically correct form of the 
supera must at first have been synco- adverb to continue in use for a time 
pated only when it was a preposition. beside the form modified by analogy. 
As an adverb, it would reiaain unsynco- That is what we find. Supera occurs 
pated, because it would not be enclitic. several times as an adverb in republican 
(Cf. Lindsay, Z.Z. ch. iii, § 12a, (6)). Latin, e. g. Lucr. i. 429; iv. 672; 
We must suppose therefore that the v. 1407; Cic. Avat. (ND. ii. 106); 
classical adverb supra followed the C.I.L. i, 1166, 1011. 
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and that the word should have lost its accent in the 
process — that is, should have become enclitic. For 
example, ‘very’ in English (from Lat. werax) is accented 
in its original use as an adjective, as in Wordsworth’s 


‘A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey’: 
as a mere intensive it is not accented, except occasionally 
for the sake of special emphasis—that is, it is enclitic. 
We have seen what enclisis means in Latin. Originally, 
ualidé in its intensive sense must have been joined with 
the following word to form, phonetically, a single word 
under a single principal accent; e.g. uadlidé-bélla: contrast 
ualidé contérsit. It is only as an intensive that ualidé 
suffers syncopation—a fact which, like many other facts 
in this inquiry, has been overlooked by philologists of 
the Indogermanist school.’ 

Again, in jpostridie beside pdsterd die (both used by 
Cicero and Caesar) we have a very clear instance of 
syncope associated with enclisis. It may fairly be claimed 
therefore that the inference drawn from a comparison of 
supra and superus is fully confirmed. In three crucial 
instances syncope is seen to be associated with enclisis, 
and is legitimately inferred to be caused by enclisis. 

It has already been pointed out that, the effect of 
enclisis being word-grouping under a single principal 
accent, the actual cause of syncope in such cases as 
supra and ualde is the length of the word of which they 


come to form a part in enclisis, or, possibly, the changed 
incidence of the accent, or, possibly, both factors together. 
But inasmuch as the incidence of the accent depends 
directly on the length and measure of the word, it need 


1In Plautus, the use of walide as fadciam ut udlide udria sint. In Cicero’s 
4 mere intensive seems to be only _ time, its use as an intensive in the form 
incipient, and syncope does notseemto  waldé is very frequent. 
have yet taken place; e,g. Pseud. 145: 
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not be separately considered as a possible factor in causing 
syncope. We have therefore to consider word-length only, 
and to determine exactly how long it was necessary for 
a word to be, in order that syncope might be caused. It 
would be wearisome to set out in detail every step in the 
reasoning by which, unless I err, a successful answer to 
the question may be reached. There is left in the final 
result, when many instances have been examined and 
compared, the following law :— 


In all words or word-groups of four or more 
syllables bearing the chief accent on a long 
syllable, a short unaccented medial vowel was 
necessarily syncopated, but might be restored 
by analogy. 


I should like to point out that this is not yet put 
forward as the only law under which it was possible 
for syncope to occur in Latin. It is put forward as the 
law under which, in certain crucial instances—sufra, 
extra, ualde, postridie—syncope demonstrably did take 
place. In order to prove it, it is only necessary to show 
that wherever the conditions required by the law were 
present, there the same effect, namely syncope, followed. 
It is not necessary to show that there are no instances 
which cannot be explained by it; and if it should appear 
that there is such a residuum, the law would not necessarily 
be invalidated. However, I hope to show that it does in 
fact explain all but a very few doubtful instances, con- 
sisting chiefly of words which, on etymological grounds, 
are thought to have suffered syncope at a very early 
period; e.g. “nca beside Skr. “mis, ‘fish.’ There is, of 
course, the chronological question. We are concerned 
at present only with the republican period; but it will 
appear that the law was operative at all periods, except 
perhaps the earliest prehistoric period, and certainly the 
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latest imperial period. Before I proceed to apply the 
law to the explanation of the facts, there are one or two 
points in the statement which call for comment. 

First, as to the minimum number of syllables necessary 
in order to produce syncope. This is determined to be four 
by comparing such instances as supremus (from *superémus) 
with superus and supra: cf. aprilis < *aperilis, and many 
others. 

That not all four-syllabled words were syncopated is 
shown by words of the type of da/inéum, which never appear 
in a syncopated form in Plautus; e.g. délinéae not balneae 
(As. 357, et saep.) ; coléimine not culmine (Trin. 85) ; niicitleus 
not nucleus (Capt. 655; Curc. 55).1 Such syncopations as 
balneae, culmine are characteristic of the early imperial 
period. This is a very significant and material fact, and 
will be discussed later. Again, words like dzsczpulus 
were not syncopated: contrast disciplina. Evidently 
another factor is needed besides mere Vierstlbighkett— 
one has often to regret the inferiority of English to 
German in the power of forming compounds—and the 
examination of a large number of instances shows that the 
case is met by requiring the word to be accented on a 
long syllable. Nevertheless, this is a point on which I 
have felt some doubts, chiefly on the score of officzum from 
*dpifactom. But in this case syncope must have occurred 
in the prehistoric period, with which we are not yet con- 
cerned, when the accent of all compounds lay on the first 
syllable; and it is possible that the statement of the 
law for a period when the accentual conditions were so 
different, may need a slight modification. Or possibly— 
though not, I think, probably—the derivatives offcidsus, 
oficina may have exercised some influence. I find a 
conclusive proof that the quantity of the accent-bearing 


' See Ritschl., Prod. Trin. p. 65 ; Lindsay, Z. Z., p. 173 ; Capt. (1900), p. 357. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. K 
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syllable was a factor in causing syncope in minist&rium 
beside sestertius < *semistértius. Ministertum was never 
syncopated in republican, or indeed in classical Latin. 
Ciardi-Dupré speaks of “das Plautinische misterium” (l.c. 
p. 202), but that is an inaccuracy. No such form occurs in 
Plautus; but it has been conjectured by Prof. Lindsay to 
underlie the reading of the MSS. (mzserizs) in Pseud. 772. 
But the reading of the MSS. is not necessarily corrupt in 
that place (it is retained by Prof. Lindsay himself in his 
edition) ; and, if it were, mznzsterzis, the conjecture of 
Acidalius, would be perfectly metrical. But mznisterium 
was certainly syncopated in the late imperial period, as is 
shown by Fr. métier, O. Fr. mestier, from *mz(n)stériu. 
The only known change in the phonetic conditions of the 
word which had taker place in the late imperial period was 
that its accented syllables had become long—#ministérium. 
Thus, it was syncopated in precisely the same circum- 
stances in which sémistértiius had been syncopated at an 


earlier period ; and we may infer that the original shortness 
of its chief accented syllable had prevented its synco- 
pation earlier. (There is no evidence that the lengthening 
of the first syllable under the secondary accent was a factor 
in causing syncope in this word.) 


III. 


In applying the law to the explanation of the facts, 
I have endeavoured to include all typical instances of 
syncope. 

alter is not necessarily syncopated from *adz/eros, as 
Sommer (/.F. xi. 3) and Ciardi-Dupré (dc. p. 191) assume: 
see Walde, Etym. Worterb., s.v. No inflexion of alter is 
syncopated in Plautus, except possibly a/¢rius in Capt. 306, 
for alterius (so Ritschl, Opusc. 1., p. 436). Contrast altrin- 
secus, altrouorsum (alterinsecus, read by Lindsay in Mere. 
977, makes the line unmetrical). 
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ardor, ardeo: artdus, ardus. Undoubtedly ardor is from 
*iridis. Under the proposed law, no word originally tri- 
syllabic could be syncopated, except indirectly, as the 
result of analogy. Such an explanation is obvious here. 
All the oblique cases of original *arzdds would fall under 
the law—daridoris > ardoris, and so forth. The isolated 
nominative would be assimilated to the oblique cases by 
‘levelling. The true phonetic form is preserved by the 
adjective aridus, aridi, etc. ardeo < *arided, on the analogy 
of *aridére, *aridémus, etc. The isolated and rare form 
ardus (e.g. Lucil. 27, 40M., and restored by Seyffert in 
Plaut. Aw. 297, Pers. 266) must be explained as due to 
the analogy of avdorem, ardere. 

If this group of kindred words stood alone, the charge 
of arbitrariness might perhaps justly be brought against 
the judgment that the syncope in avdus was due to analogy. 
But these instances must be compared with others—with 
such instances as extra : exterus, ualde: ualide, and the like ; 
and it has been shown that the latter are crucial instances. 
Other explanations of avidus : ardus have, of course, been 
suggested. According to Ciardi-Dupré, ardus is the 
phonetic form, arvzdus the form due to analogy. That 
involves Ciardi-Dupré’s theory that the chief cause of 
syncope was the nature of the preceding consonant—a 
theory that is untenable. For example, he holds that 7 
and / had the power of causing syncope, and adduces such 
instances as hallux, *fulca, in support of his view, but 
passes over such exceptions as Plautine dalineum, columen, 
laridum. Even in imperial Latin, syncope is far commoner 
in the oblique cases of codwmen than in the nominative— 
culminis, etc., beside columen—indicating that the cause of 
syncope lay not in the nature of the liquid /, but in the 
length of the word. 

Again, Professor Skutsch (Forsch. I. 47) follows Osthoff 


(Wolff. Arch. iv. 464f.) in attributing the coexistence of 
K2 
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aridus, ardus to what is called Sprechtempo or Redetempo, 
aridus being a ‘ Lentoform,’ ardus an ‘ Allegroform.” But 
what is Redefempo? It has been accepted widely in the 
philological world, though its credentials have been neither 
produced nor demanded, and its powers remain undefined 
and unlimited. For example, did the rate of utterance 
affect all words, or only some? Had each word its double, 
or only some? If all, why have so few left any trace? 
If only some, what cause determined the birth of a double 
form? Again, could Redetempo affect all the sounds ofa 
word, or only some? If only some, which? If all, why do 
we never find all the sounds of a word affected? Briefly, 
what are the laws of Redetempo? At present, any shorten- 
ing of a word can be attributed to Redefempo: it is 
impossible to test it. Redetempo is “Sporadic Change” 
under a new name. 

With this explanation Skutsch associates another. He 
declares (/.c.) that syncope is characteristic of colloquial 
Latin (“das familiare Latein”’), as distinguished from 
the more elevated style (‘“‘Hochlatein”). But that is a 
too hasty generalisation, and is contradicted by Plautine 
balineum, laridum, columine, invariably unsyncopated. 
These attempted explanations are not in harmony with 
the facts when they are viewed in their entirety. Un- 
syncopated @ridus cannot be separated from (e.g.) exterus, 
asperum, dextera: syncopated ardérem cannot be separated 
from (e.g.) extrémus, asprétum, dextroudrsum, extradomum, 
extrapériam. It is evident that all these forms are “ lautge- 
setzlich’”’; and ardor and ardus must be set down as due to 
analogy—the former to schematism or ‘levelling,’ the 
latter to logical analogy. Ihave dealt with this instance 
at some length, because the question raised by it is vital 
to the whole inquiry—the question, in which instances we 
are to see the direct working of the law of syncope, and in 
which we are to see the effect of analogy. 
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artaena (Lucil. i. 35 M.) < arytaéna (Gk. aptrawva) 
asper, asperi, etc. : asprétum, aspritido, aspratilis. 


These need no comment. Vergil’s aspris (A. ii. 379) has 
been already referred to as artificial. 

auidus : audeo < *auided. This is a very instructive 
instance, to be compared with arzdus: ardeo. Just as ardeo 
was due to the analogy of ardére, ardémus, etc., so too 
audeo could not have been syncopated as the direct result 
of the law, but must be due to levelling. If the law had 
taken its course undisturbed by analogy, we should have 
found *duzdés beside audémus, audébat, etc. The fact that 
it is necessary thus constantly to invoke the aid of levelling 
in order to explain forms, is a strong indication that 
the determining factor in syncope was word-length and 
accentuation, which went with word-length. The length 
and accentuation of Latin words varied so continually in 
inflexion and derivation (dmo, amdmus, amdtio, amatzénis) 
that we might confidently have predicted that any phe- 
nomenon which depended upon those two factors would 
be powerfully modified in the end by levelling. 

auspex < dutspex, on the analogy of auspicari, a verb in 
very frequent use in allits parts. Cf. augur on the analogy 
of augurari, auguratus, etc.' 

calidus : caldarium, caldor, caldus. The influence of 
analogy, of both logical analogy and levelling, is very 
conspicuous in this group. Ca/zdus and caldarium are “laut- 
gesetzlich”: ca/dor arose by levelling from ca/déris, etc.: 
caldus arose by logical analogy from caldarium and 
caldorem. Calidus and caldus are related exactly as aridus 
and ardus: the caldus of Cato corresponds to the ardus 


1 It is possible that what seems to definitely determined. See Solmsen, 
be syncope after consonantal xu differs Studien zur lat. Lautgeschichte. It 
from ordinary syncope. Consonantal~ does not affect the argument if these 
had a peculiar influence on certain examples are struck out. 
vowels, the laws of which are not 
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of Lucilius. That this is the true explanation is indicated 
by the absence of syncope in ge/idus. There was no word 
*gel(i)darius. Cf. frigdaria (Lucil. viii. 12 M.) beside frigidus 
and (in late Latin) /rigdus (whence Ital. freddo). With the 
syncope of calidus to caldus, that of /aridum to lardum may 
be compared. In both cases syncope was due to the same 
cause. As caldus was due to the analogy of caldaria, so 
lardum was due to the analogy of /ardarius, ‘a pork- 
butcher.’ Laridum and /ardum cannot have been related 
to one another as a literary to a popular form, seeing that 
Plautus invariably uses the former (e.g. Capt. 847, 903; 
Men, 210).' 

calefacio: calfacio. The latter form was usual in the 
first century p. Ch. n. (Quint. i. 6. 21), and was due to the 
analogy of calfactus, etc. 

cette < cé-date. Syncope was due to enclisis, as in supra, 
ualde, etc. The syncope of the root-vowel proves that the 
sense of ‘give’ was lost: cettedéxtram meant no more than 


“Your hand!” means in English. There are interesting 
indications in Plautus and Terence of the enclisis of ceé¢e. 
The noun dextera is normally not syncopated in comedy, 
just as, e.g., ex/eri was not syncopated ; but it appears as 
dextra when it immediately follows cedo or cette. For 
example, it is not syncopated in :— 


Curc. 307: te 4duenire. cédo tuam mihi || dérferam. ubi 
sunt spés meae? 


Curc. 339: préndit dexterdm, seducit, etc. 


1I am happy to find myselfinagree- Lodge, Lex. Plaut. s.v. In twenty- 


ment with Prof. Lindsay in suggesting 
that caldus and ardus were influenced 
by caldarius and ardorem respectively. 
Prof. Lindsay also suggests that the 
syncope in aefas may have arisen first 
in the oblique cases (Z. Z., p. 173). 

* Trisyllabic inflexions of dexter oc- 
cur twenty-three timesin Plautus: see 


one of these places the unsyncopated 
form must be read. The syncopated 
form must be read twice—in Mer. 965, 
after cette, and in Frag. i. 108, in an 
ambic verse-close, dextra uia, where 
word-grouping is obvious, In Am. 
333 the conjecture dextra (adv.) is, for 
more than one reason, unsatisfactory. 
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Poen. 315: immo etiam in medio éculo paullum || sérdet, 
cedo sis déxteram. 


Contrast— 

Merc. 965: Uuxor tibi placida ét placatast. || céfte dextras 
nunciam. 

Heaut. 493: cedo déxtram: pérro, etc. 


This syncope of dextera after cedo, cette in Plautus and 
Terence, appearing there, as it does, only in these or 
similar circumstances (e. g. dextrduid, Frg. i. 108), indicates 
that the two words were grouped together under a single 
principal accent: cedodéxtram, cettedéxtras; just as, e.g., 
exlera was syncopated in similar circumstances: extra- 
portam. (Whether the enclitic word follows or precedes 
the word with which it is grouped makes no real difference. 
The distinction between enclisis and proclisis is there- 
fore unimportant.) And this grouping of ce/fe with a 
following noun explains its syncope also. In cetfedéxtras, 
therefore, we have a double syncopation from an original 
*<tdatedéxteras. Sommer and Ciardi-Dupré dismiss the 
syncope of ce/fe as due to “ Sprechtempo”’! 

cunctor < *concilér (cf. Sk. ¢ankitas ‘anxious’) on the 
analogy of cunctarz, etc. Cf. horlart < *horitari, mantare 
<*manitare, portare <*poritare—all frequentatives. The im- 
portant point is, that the syncope is not necessarily original 
in the first person singular of the present indicative. 

dexter < *dexiteros (Gk. deEirepdc¢) Obviously cannot have 
been syncopated under the historical accent. It has been 
shown under ce//e that the noun dexfera is normally un- 
syncopated in Plautus, but is syncopated only in enclisis, 
e.g. when immediately preceded by cedo or cette. Dextera 
would also fall under the law of syncope when preceded by 
prepositions, ddéx/érd, etc., unless the analogy of dexlera 
unaccompanied by a preposition made itself felt. When 
preceded by a preposition, dex/era is unsyncopated in 


Se eR RE SR aT 


peuneeeennmeeeantee ee 
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Plautus and Terence, but is always placed in the last foot 
of the line—an indication that the pronunciation varied. 
In fact, addixteram, etc., was treated by Plautus exactly 
as the form Zericulum, Plautus uses fericulum only in 
the last foot: elsewhere he uses fericlum.' Examples 
of addexteram, etc.: As. 260, Mil. 607, Poen. 417, 711, Rud. 
156, Ter. And. 734, 751. We invariably find dextrouorsum 
(e.g. Curc. 70, Rud. 176). 

erga < *é-rega or *é-roga, properly ‘over against’: cf. use 
of e regione. The syncope originated in enclisis: cf. supra, 
etc. In the same way explain ergo, corgo. 

Jerme may be syncopated from *ferzmé, superlative of 
Jeré. Ifso, the syncope is to be explained in exactly the 
same way as thatof waldé@ above. Ferime was possibly the 
Plautine spelling (cf. fer¢ me for ferme in MSS. at Zrin. 310 ; 
and see Lindsay, Z.Z., p. 185), just as walide was the 
Plautine spelling of walde. 

Julmen is given by Ciardi-Dupré (p. 203) as syncopated 
from *fulgumen. It is doubtful: see Walde s. v. 

*fulca has been unnecessarily conjectured in Furius 
Antias ap. Gell. xviii. 11. 4. (see Skutsch, Forsch, I. 113). 
There are many instances of resolved arsis in early 
hexameters. 

gaudeo <*gauided on the analogy of gaudére, gaudémus, 
etc. 

Hercules < * Héraculés < * Héraclés (Gk. ‘Hpaxdje) : 
cf. Polliicés (Plaut. Bacch. 894) < *Polydeticés (Gk. NoAvdev«ne). 

magistri <*magtstert: cf. ministri, sinistri. sinisteram in 
Ter. Eun. 835 is due to the analogy of dexteram. 

orno may be from *drdind. If so, the syncope began 
in Ornare, Ornadmus, etc. 

pauper < *pauo-paros (cf. opi-parus) is given by Ciardi- 
Dupré as a case of syncope (p. 206). It is rather an 


1 See Lindsay, Z. Z., p. 175. 
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instance of disappearance of z before o: cf. aunculus, the 
colloquial (and Plautine) form of auonculus, whence 
Fr. oncle. So also rursum < *reuorsum. 

postus < positus (e.g. Lucr. I. 1059; vi. 965) was an 
artificial form in classical Latin. It may be remarked, 
however, that a passive participle is never a good instance 
of syncope, seeing that the phenomenon may be secondary, 
and due to the analogy of the future participle, in which 
it would be ‘ lautgesetzlich.’ 

propter < *propiter in enclisis : proptéruzrum (so accented 
in Plaut. J7/7/. 9). j 

prudens < prouidéns on the analogy of prudentem, etc. 

If veppert shows syncope (from *repeperz), it is easily 
explained as beginning in repperisti, repperissem, etc. But 
ef. Ciardi-Dupré, Zc., p. 211, n. 4. 

If sumo is from *subs-emd, syncope may have spread 
from simimus <*stbs-emimus, sumébat, etc., perhaps helped 
by the analogy of demo < *dé-emod. 

utrum < *guoterom (cf. Gk. wérepov) undoubtedly owes 
its syncope to enclisis. It was not of course an enclitic 
in all its uses; but enclisis would distinguish its relative 
and indefinite use from its interrogative use. Even as 
an interrogative it would be enclitic when introducing 
alternative questions in their older form: e.g. uérum 
praedicemne an taceam? (pron. wtrumprdecdicémne, etc.), 
Ter. Eun. 721. 

There remain a small number of words in which syncope 
is more or less probable, but cannot be explained under 
the proposed law: e.g. ornus < dsinos.* Beside ornus I 
place zuncus < *joinicos (O. Ir. *oin, M. Ir. aoin), guernus < 
*quercinos (2), tinca < *timica (Skr. ¢témis, ‘big fish’). These 
four words may be classed together as rustic words, and 

1 For the testimony of the gram- *For the etymology of this and 


marians on this point, see Lindsay, other words here quoted, see Walde, 
L.L., p. 167 (5). op. cit. S.v. 


er a 
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as such would be likely to show dialectal influence. Com- 
pare dos and /upus, which are not Latin words, but are 
borrowed from some Umbrian-Samnite dialect. We know 
that syncope was a very marked feature of Oscan-Umbrian, 
and that it is found there under conditions which differ 
from those under which it occurred in Latin. What more 
likely, then, than that the syncope in these rustic words 
is due to dialectal influence? Therefore we can base no 
sure inference on these instances. Verna also, if from 
*uesinad, may show similar influence. As to w/na < Olena 
(Gk. wAévm) I can make no useful suggestion; but that it 
cannot be a normal case of syncope is indicated by the 
persistence of columen. Uillum<*ueinolom and ullus <*oinolos 
also need explanation. 


IV. 


It remains to consider briefly those instances of syncope 
which demonstrably originated either earlier or later than 
the republican period. In the former category we scarcely 
find any other than compound words—anculus < *ambicolos 
(cf. Gr. auptroroc), nuncupo <*ndmocapi, naufragus < *ndut- 
Jragos,etc. The very fact that these words were syncopated 
is a part of the evidence that in their original form they 
were accented on the first syllable. If we except certain 
words whose second syllable was originally either -wo- or 
-ué- OY -ut- (e.g. niiper < *nouoparos, ciiria < *co-uiria, etc.), 
which may not be cases of ordinary syncope, the first or 
accented syllable seems to have been always long. Also 
the original word seems always to have contained at least 
four syllables. Consequently, the conditions required by 
the law of syncope in the historical republican period seem 
to have been equally required in that earlier period when 
compound words were still accented on the first syllable. 
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There is, however, as I have noticed above, at least one 
instance in which those conditions are not fulfilled— 
oficium <*épifaciom: contrast opifex, opificis. It is possible, 
therefore, that at that period any compound word of five 
or more syllables was syncopated without respect to the 
quantity of its first syllable, provided that its second, 
2.¢. posttonic, syllable was capable of syncope. The law 
would remain substantially the same even if modified to 
that extent. 

It is obviously impossible to fix an exact date at which 
republican Latin ceased and imperial Latin began. Many 
of the characteristic features of imperial Latin are found 
in later republican, and vice versa. But the distinction 
between them is a real one: either period of the language 
has a well-marked character of its own. With a view, 
therefore, to secure the greatest possible definiteness, I 
have selected the text of Plautus as exhibiting republican 
Latin in its most characteristic form. In the same way, 
and with the same object, I propose to select a particular 
age out of the whole imperial period as exhibiting im- 
perial Latin in its most characteristic form—the age of 
Quintilian. I thus exclude from the inquiry such instances 
of syncope as manifestly belong to a later age. For ex- 
ample, the Appendix Probi censures the pronunciation 
baplo for uapulo (K. iv. 199. 14); and the appearance of 4 
(which there had the sound of a purely labial spirant) for 
u is in itself evidence that the form belongs to a com- 
paratively late age. 

There is only one type of syncopation which is found in 
imperial Latin, but not in republican Latin—in the sense 
in which I am using the words—namely, the type of 
balneum < bélineum. As has been pointed out above, 
words ending in four short syllables—or rather, words 
whose final syllable is preceded by three short ones, for 
the quantity of the final syllable is immaterial—are never 
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found syncopated in Plautus.' They were accented on the 
fourth syllable from the end—puéritia, columune, bdlineum— 
as can be conclusively proved by the evidence of metre,’ 
though their syncopation in later times is in itself a suffi- 
cient proof of the fact: dalneuwm could not come from 
balineum. Here, then, we find a definite type of word not 
syncopated in the time of Plautus, syncopated in the time 
of Quintilian; and it is the only type of syncopation which 
is found in classical Latin, but is entirely absent in the 
Latin of Plautus. We cannot attribute the change to 
analogy: tothe analogy of what? Still less can we speak 
of a ‘tendency’ to syncope which was gaining strength: 
to do so, in connexion with a sound-law, is to abandon 
the principle of the Uniformity of Nature. The conditions 
in the language must have changed in some way between 
the ages of Plautus and Quintilian. 

We have here, I believe, another piece of evidence that 
in imperial Latin all accented syllables were becoming, 
or had even become long. It was the lengthening, by 
imperceptible degrees, of the originally short accented 
syllable which, at a certain stage in the process, made that 
which had been possible in the Plautine age impossible in 
the imperial period. Before Plautine nictleus and cdliimine 
became mucleus and culmine, they must have moved towards 
*niculeus and *columine, and have thus fallen under the same 
law of syncope which operated in the republican period. 
The initial syllables need not have been of full length 
when syncope occurred: a stage would arrive in the 
imperceptible process at which the word would become 
by a fraction too heavy to be carried by a principal 
accent four syllables from the end; and, wherever analogy 
failed to reverse the change, syncope would result. 


1 See above, p. 129, note I. 2 Cf. Lindsay, Z. Z., p. 158; and 
the author in Class, Rev. xx., p. 33- 
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That syncope in words of this type was connected 
with word-length, is indicated by the fact that, where the 
number of syllables varied in different parts of the 
paradigm, it was in those forms that had four syllables 
that syncope first arose. For instance, we find caudmine 
beside columen, tegmzne beside fegimen, etc. 

That all accented vowels became long in imperial 
Latin is undisputed ; but the fact that cultured poets 
continued to write verse according to the ancient rules 
obscures the chronology of the change. That it was 
already making its influence felt in the Augustan age 
is possibly indicated by the changes introduced by the 
Augustan poets in the rules of versification.' 

It was the lengthening of short vowels under the accent 
which caused the rules of accentuation in Latin to take 
the form in which they have been handed down to us. 
Had they come to us from republican times, they would 
probably have been differently expressed. It is often 
asserted that in the republican accentuation of words 
whose final syllable was preceded by three short ones, 
we have a surviving trace of an earlier system of accentua- 
tion, according to which every Latin word was accented 
on the first syllable. The assertion is plausible, perhaps, 
if we think only of words, like malierem, bdlineum; but it is 
hard to see how the republican accentuation of words of 
the measure of puéritza (whence puertia, Hor. C. i. 36. 8), 
latériculus (Caes. B. C. ii. 9. 2: whence Jaterculus) can 
properly be regarded as a survival of a system of ac- 
centuation according to which every word took the 
accent on its first syllable. Rather it indicates that in 
words of the measure of mi/iére it is a mere accident 
that the accent lies on the first syllable—that what the 

1 Cf. HERMATHENA, xxix., p. 503 Lindsay, Z. Z., p. 158; Cuft., p. 357; 


(1903). Sommer, Handb., p. 97f.; Brug- 
* This is the view, for example, of | mann, Kurze vergl. Gram., § 58. 
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law of accentuation at that period required was that, in 
words of a certain type, the accent should lie on the 
fourth syllable from the end. I suggest that the rules 
for the accentuation of republican Latin should be formu- 
lated as follows :— 


1. The accent lay on the first mora of a long syllable. 


2. The quantity of the final syllable had no effect on 
the accentuation, or, in other words, the final syllable might 
always be regarded as short. 


3. If the peenultima was long, it was always accented. 


4. If the pzenultima was short, the accent was thrown 
back to the fourth mora from the end of the word wherever 
it was possible ; or, if that was impossible, to the third. 


Hence puéritia, but amicttia, since the accent in amicitia 
would have lain on the fifth mora from the end of the 
word. If this was the real meaning of the rules for the 
accentuation of Latin, it is clear why a slight change 
became necessary in imperial times. When, e.g., dd/ineum 
approached the pronunciation da/ineum, it could no longer 
be accented on the first syllable without offending against 
the law. Therefore it was syncopated. If words of the 
same measure were incapable of syncope, they suffered 
otherchanges. For instance, Priteol: > Prtedli, whence the 
modern Pozzudli; pdrietem > paricte (later parte), whence 
Ital. parcte, Fr. parot. No word could be accented on the 
fourth syllable from the end in the imperial period. Hence 
the form in which the rules of accentuation have come 
down to us. 

It appears therefore that the post-Plautine syncope of 
words of the measure of d/inéum occurred under precisely 
the same conditions under which the syncope of words like 
anculus (< *dmbicolos) had occurred at that early time when 
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the accent of at least all compound words lay on the first 
syllable; and under the same conditions as were required 
for syncope in the intervening period. That is to say 
from the time of the First Syllable Accent till the age of 
Quintilian all certain instances of medial syncope fall 
under one law. 


CHARLES EXON. 





THE HYPOTHETIC VARIABLE. 


HEN a variable (standing for any real finite 
number) is used in an algebraic demonstration, 
stated powers or functions of the variable may be replaced 
under certain conditions by stated numbers, positive or 
negative, the other powers being left in the variable form; 
or, they may sometimes be replaced by other functions of 
the variable. Under these circumstances the variable may 
be called hypothetical, to indicate that the symbol used 
stands, in some case for the variable, in others for 
constants connected with the indices of the symbol by 
a determinate relation which should, if possible, give a 
commutative rule of substitution. 

The so-called ‘imaginary’ /-1 is really a hypothetic 
variable. The letter z represents in the first place a 
variable standing for any vea/ number. But it represents 
a hypothetic variable because 2” is to be replaced by 
+1, -1I, or z@ according to a commutative (and hence 
unambiguous) rule. The impossibility of assigning a 
number to |—1 has had the curious effect of preserving 
the variable nature, and of suggesting the rule according 
to which constants are to be substituted for the higher 
powers of the variable. This simple explanation of the 
well-known paradox that the use of the ‘ imaginary’ leads 
to correct results (provable otherwise) has been obscured 
by the very form of the symbol ,/ — 1, and by the confusion 
with each other of three logically distinct processes 
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all represented by the same sign =. Subalternation 
(or logical substitution) is confounded with numerical 
equation, and with another kind of substitution used in 
Algebra. Substitution may be a case of logical subal- 
ternation (7 from A), as when we replace a variable by 
a definite real number ; or it may be legitimate on other 
grounds in special Algebras, as when the square of a 
real variable is replaced by a negative quantity. I shall 
distinguish these two modes of inference as Jogical and 
algebraic substitution respectively. 

In the symbol w we have an example of a hypothetic 
variable in which a function of the variable is replaced by 
a stated number, the rule of substitution stating that 
I+w+w* is to be replaced by 0; and in general if w, is 
a so-called imaginary 2 root of unity (where x is odd), 
we replace 1 + wn + ww, ...+ wn"! by o. The validity of 
the substitution does not depend on the assumption that 
there are numbers which satisfy such equations, nor does 
it depend on the existence of geometrical entities obeying 
analogous laws of symbolism, but only on the laws of 
algebraic identities. 

The genuine mathematician is not content with the 
empirical fact that the use of ‘imaginary’ symbols has 
never been known to lead to results that have been 
proved false by less doubtful methods. Their employment 
must be justified by some more universal and more 
fundamental principle. It was long ago pointed out that 
the symbol 7 has a geometrical meaning. Reflection, 
however, showed that algebraic laws cannot be explained 
by reference to the properties of Space; accordingly 
algebraic or logical explanations have most justly been 
attempted. Dr. Whitehead'—if I understand him—holds 
that the Algebra of Arithmetic is a particular case of a 
more generalized Algebra; and that if results obtainable 

1 Universal Algebra, p. 10. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. L 
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in the latter can be interpreted in the former, they 
must be valid. I venture to think that this depends on 
circumstances and upon the way in which the principle 
is interpreted. For example, if the symbol = denotes 
merely a transitive symmetrical reflexive relation (and this 
appears to exhaust its purely symbolic meaning), and if 
the other signs used in Arithmetic (+,-, &c.) are described 
in an analogous manner by their laws of composition, there 
is no symbolic contradiction between 2?=1 and 7° = 3, 
or in its consequence 1=9. But in Arithmetic, where 
= signifies numerical equality, a real contradiction arises, 
To take another example: af = - Ba is, in quaternions, 
consistent with the falsity of “‘a=0, or B=0,” but not 
in Arithmetical Algebra. The converse argument is of 
course true—if a particular Algebra is self-consistent, the 
laws of combinations of its symbols regarded as merely 
formal can involve no contradiction. The more universal 
an Algebra is, the fewer its negations, and therefore the 
fewer formal contradictions are possible. But particular 
Algebras are confined and symbolically defined by nega- 
tions, e.g. in the above case Arithmetical Algebra excludes 
the coexistence of 7?=1, and z*=3.! And because (-1)! 
has no existence as a number, it has to be shown why no 
contradiction arises from its use; and this proof must 
be deduced, not from universal Algebra, but from the 
Algebra of Arithmetic.’ 

The theory of Complex Numbers has also been used 
to explain the use of ‘imaginaries’ and other analogous 
symbols. This idea is different from—though it was 
suggested by—the geometrical interpretation referred 
to. The objections to this explanation are the same 


1 Unless we regard ¢asahypothetic substitution (z*)? is not = (¢5)*, 
variable. But in this case the results * By the ‘ Algebra of Arithmetic’ I 
will be ambiguous; owing to the non- mean the Algebra whose terms are 
commutative nature of the rules of finite numbers. 
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as those I have urged against regarding Arithmetical 
Algebra as logically dependent on other kinds of Algebra. 
If complex numbers are used to draw arithmetical con- 
clusions, the symbolism used must be shown to be justified 
by the principles of Arithmetical Algebra. 

Some explain the difficulty by saying that we may put 
afor / —1, and finally put a?=-1. They approach the 
conception of the hypothetical variable; but unfortunately 
the logical difficulty is slurred over, viz., why is the proof 
valid when a*=-—1, seeing that a then becomes a self- 
contradictory number about which nothing or everything 
can be said? 


II. 


In using the hypothetical variable, the following prin- 
ciples are involved :— 

A. All algebraic' demonstrations, and geometrical ones 
based on them by the Cartesian method, reduce to stating 


algebraic identities, which can be interpreted by using 
real numbers only; e.g., ‘a is a root of /(%) =o, means 
f(a) 20: x’, 9’ is a focus of the conic S = 0, means 
AS = (x - x’)? + (y-y’)? - wL’, and so on. To give concrete 
meaning to these identities, real numbers must be sub- 
stituted for the different variables. This substitution is 
logical subalternation. 

B. A principle of which the following is a particular 
case. Let 0,, 02, 0;, &c., be functions of w expansible by 
means of powers of ~, such that if w” is a term of 0,, it is 
not a term of @,; then if 40, + BO, + CO; + &c. =o for all 
real values of wz that make 6), 0., 0; real, it follows that the 
identity still holds if we replace 6,, 0,, 03, &c., by any real 
numbers or by any functions of w, for the simple reason 
that the original identity is impossible unless A = 0, B = 0, 
C=o0. Now the illusion about the imaginary has crept in 


* From this to the end ‘ Algebra’ means the ‘ Algebra of Arithmetic.’ 


L.@ 
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as follows : A6,(z) + BO,(z) + C0) + &c. = 0, for all values 
of w (real and ‘ imaginary’); and therefore (it is said) it 
holds good—by logical subalternation—if o(z) = 0, where 
the roots of this equation are imaginary. Suppose a is 
one of these, then 46,(a) + B@,(a) + C@,(a) = 0. Byequating 
to zero real and ‘imaginary’ parts we finally get equations 
that express no more, and usually less, than A =o, B =o, 
C=o0, &c. 

Similarly the equation @(a*) + up(z’*) = pu’) + wy(u*), 
for all, or for an assignable number of, real values 
of w (or for an infinite continuous set of such values), 
implies 0(u’) = (wu) and @(w’*) = x(w’*). But as these iden- 
tities are simply the results of separate identities of 
coefficients 6(-1) = ¥(- 1) and g(-1)=x(-1). The process 
is algebraic substitution ; and the result follows, not from 
the universal proposition expressed by the variable form, 
but from what the possibility of this universality implies, 
viz., that separate coefficients are equal—in fact, that the 
two functions can be reduced to the same form. Hence 
6 (-1)+ wp (-1) =~ (- 1) + wy (- 1). In using z for w, we 
make this inference at once, and then infer @ (- 1) = %(- 1), 
&c. It will be found that all proofs involving imaginaries 
end in this way, and depend throughout on nothing but 
the general principles of real functions. The symbolism 
is abbreviated by saying that w? = — 1. 

C. $(2) signifies the result of expressing 9 (2) in terms of 
the real variable z, and replacing z* by - 1. It is important 
to observe that the reason why no ambiguity is introduced 
is that, in multiplication of several factors, the place at 
which the substitution is made is indifferent; in other 
words, the rule of substitution is commutative, and 2” is 
ambiguous. This condition must be fulfilled by a useful 
hypothetic variable. Otherwise complicated precautions 
must be taken to prevent contradictory or ambiguous 
conclusions. 
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III, 


The stock examples illustrate the principle for the 
hypothetic variable that is mostly used (2? = - 1). 


(1) (cos 8+ zsin 0)" = cos 20 + 7 sin 2@ signifies that 
if (cos 8 + « sin 0)” be expanded, and a’ replaced by - 1, the 
result is cos 20 + « sin 28; and, further, that, in expanding 
the left-hand side, ~*? may be replaced by — 1 at any stage 
of the process ; 2” is unambiguous. 


(2) Conjugate functions 
S(% + uy) = o(u, x, y) + wp (u’, x, 9), 
dp dp dp ay 
pee ae is oe rs 
dx ax” dy z 4 ay’ 
hs Abs _ Mba, Ma 


——=—— +1 


da de ay dy’ 
where g-1 = » (- 1, %, 7). 


implies 


u 


Equating coefficients of ~, we get the usual result proved 
by 2. 


(3) Zmaginary roots. “a+ BJ-1 isa root of f(x) =0” 
means only that if f(a + 8) be expanded in powers of x, 
and if «* be replaced by - 1, the transformed expression 
is identically zero. The independence of the results on 
the sign of w is expressed by saying that a - BJ-1 
is alsoa root. The statement that every equation of the 
n' degree has x roots is to be interpreted by this principle. 


(4) Transcendental functions. To interpret 


FT (% + ¥J-1) 
we must be able to separate w™, u™*!, w™*?, and uit? 
from each other (where m is a negative or positive integer) 
in the function f(x + yu). The exponential values for 
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sin@ and cos@ are to be interpreted thus. This also 
applies to statements of the form 

sn (~ + 2K | - 1) =snx. 
This becomes intelligible only if sn (x + 2) can be treated 
in the way mentioned. 

We may here ask why the hypothetic variables are 
always symbolized as ‘imaginary’ roots of equations, 
The answer seems to be that the supposed impossibility 
of replacing certain powers of the variable by a definite 
number has had the accidental and originally unconscious 
effect of preserving the variable nature in those powers, 
Further, the symbol z is perhaps more useful in the 
application of Algebra to Physics than any other hypo- 
thetic variable is likely to become, as it suggests many 
solutions of the equation 


au a*u 


dx” ad 


And in the theory of the complex variable it points to a 
one-one relation between algebraic substitution and geo- 
metrical translation and rotation. But there is no algebraic 
reason for the restriction to z or to any one hypothetic 
variable. For example, if +1 is substituted for 7’, ° 


(cosh @ + 7 sinh 0)” = cosh 76 + /sinh 76, 


from which we get the expansions for cosh ”@, sinh 8, in 
terms of cosh@ and sinh@. Also if 


J (% +P)= 94+ 


dy _ db ang = - Z 


dx dy 
and extending the method from circular to hyperbolic 
functions 


then 


je -70 Je -70 

é + € pe é -~ é 
cosh 6 = —_—__—_, J sinh 9@= ————. 
2 


> 
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The right-hand sides have a meaning only when the 
expansion in powers of 7 is performed, and 7? replaced 
by +1. The factor 7 divides across in the second 


equation.’ 


(4) A more complicated example is the method some- 
times used for finding the foci of a curve V=o0 by means 
ofits tangential equation. This problem consists in finding 
an identity of the form 


AVa{(x-x)Pt(y-HY)JV+ LW... (1). 


The condition that the vea/ lines x- x’ +a(y-¥)=0 
may touch the curve being @(a’)+ a/(a*) = 0, both of these 
conditions will be fulfilled if »(a*)=0, and y(a)=o0. 

Under these circumstances, since the chord of contact 
is common to both tangents, as they both pass through 
x’, ’, we have 


pU={(e- x’)? - a (y—-7’)} Va+ LaWae... (2); 


where Vz, La, Wa contain no odd powers of a (for 
otherwise there would be a different chord of contact 
for each of the lines). It follows that there must be, 
for all real values of a, an identity of the form 


pU={(x - x’)? - a (y - y’)*} Va + L'a Wa + Pp (a*) + Oy (a"). 


The algebraic conditions of this identity imply that 
it holds good when a’ is replaced by - 1. The condition 
for the focal form is therefore g(-1)=0, ¥(-1)=0. This 
result is got more shortly by using ./- 1, and equating 
real and imaginary parts; but all the above steps are 
essential to the argument. 


It should be noticed that, since 7 be any number. The fact that no 
is a hypothetic variable, the inference similar convention is required for 7 is 
jJ=+1 is arbitrarily excluded; 7 may what brought it into use. 
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IV. GEOMETRICAL INTERPRETATION. 


The last example illustrates the geometrical meaning of 
the imaginary. I am not concerned with the geometrical 
interpretation of ¢ as a symbol of rotation through a right 
angle. The discussion given above shows that whatever 
objective meaning may be given to the complex variable, 
its symbolic use leads to correct numerical results. But 7 
has been used (by Salmon and Cayley) to extend the 
results of numerical Algebra to actual Space by Cartesian 
methods, and that is what I am dealing with here. A 
mystical belief in the geometrical reality of ‘imaginaries’ 
has acted as a great stimulus to inquiry. But ¢he reality 
is that of a highly comprehensive logical inference, not of 
actual points. The / and / points are real in the 
following sense only :—“ There is a definite rule of 


algebraic substitution by which the equation of any circle 
can be obtained from the equation of some conic passing 
through two fixed points chosen arbitrarily; to each circle 
corresponds a conic and vice versa.” The ‘/ and /’ points 
may thus be defined as the class of point-pairs considered 
as having the property mentioned. As every pair of 
points has this property, it follows that, in one sense, the 


, 


‘circular points at infinity’ are more real, more concrete, 
more mathematically living than any actual intuitible 
points, They are real as the Platonic Ideas are real, 
as the Begriff is real, because they express universal 
truth entering into the particular things of sense. To 
return to the /umen siccum: different classes of curves may 
be brought under one class by means of the hypothetic 
variable; and they have common those geometrical 
properties which use only those powers of the hypothetic 
variable for which substitution is made. For example, 
if a is a hypothetic variable, x* - a’z* = / represents 
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ellipses, circles, or hyperbole ; and those geometrical 
properties which can be expressed in terms of a’ are 
common to all three. Every mathematician knows all 
about this: it is unnecessary to give further illustrations. 

One of the interesting features about some of Cayley’s 
geometry was his mystical Platonism. He speaks, for 
example, of the docus im quo of imaginary points and 
figures.' This celestial region is just a corner of the rézo¢ 
didwv. Here exists the ‘ Absolute Conic.” All conics are 
emblems of the Absolute Conic whose meaning—as must 
be now fairly obvious—consists just in the universality 
of geometrical inferences by means of the hypothetic 
variable. Of course, Cayley must have been aware of 
this, though from his language one might infer that he 
believed that the Absolute Conic existed somewhere in 
individual form ; just as the followers of Plato, and Plato 
himself, spoke of the Ideas as having an individual 
existence. And so they have, because they enter into 
particular things. 

In short, the meaning and value of the hypothetic 
variable consists in its comprehensiveness united with 
rapid application to special cases. We use it to prove— 
as we fancy—properties of ‘ circular’ curves and surfaces 
only, but the argument proves ez passant general theorems 
of a much wider system of curves and surfaces of the same 
order. And to those who do not recognise this the proof 
is actually unsound. 


THE ELLIPTIC VARIABLE. 


Another way of looking at |-—1 is to regard it as 
an ellipsis for .«u—1, where «> 1. This is justified 
by the fact that the ultimate terms of Arithmetic are 
real signless numbers. A negative quantity in every case 


1 British Association Address, 1883. 2 Collected Works, VIII., 31. 
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indicates that the number is supposed to be subtracted 
from some greater number. The pioneers of Arithmetic 
recognised this, as children do still; and their view is, 
I think, correct. In this sense 


cos @ +_}- 1 sin 6)™ = cos #0 +_|- 1 sinn® 
, 


signifies 


(cos @ +.) -— 1 sin 8)" = cos 20 +] - 1 sin 26 + uy (x), 


But the full explanation is virtually the same as in the 
case of the hypothetic variable. 


REGINALD A. P. ROGERS. 





MR. ARCHER-HIND’S TRANSLATIONS INTO 
GREEK VERSE AND PROSE.’ 


R. ARCHER-HIND’S book will be welcomed no 

less by those who are personally and professionally 
interested in the classical writers and the fruitful study of 
them than by those who, though perhaps rusty in their 
Greek, love to have a book beside them teeming with beauti- 
ful pieces, and to watch, so far as their Greek will avail 
them, the charming process whereby triumphs of expression 
in English are moulded into a shape as exquisite, some- 
times even more exquisite, in Greek. Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
command over Greek idiom, with its fascinating elasticity 
and power to convey delicate shades of feeling, is wonder- 
fully perfect, and is exercised with delightful ease. Readers 
will find places where the thought emerges far more easily 
and gracefully in the Greek than in the English. If this 
were a review in the strict sense of the word—I mean, 
were it my object to show that Mr. Archer-Hind is a master 
of his craft and to recommend him to our readers—I should 
content myself with quoting a verse here and there illustrat- 
ing his command over the various metres which he has 
employed. But in Trinity College, Dublin, no one questions 
his mastery. He has already published in Sadrinae Corolla 
enough to show that he is among the very best composers ; 
be it observed, however, that all the compositions in the 


1 By R. D. Archer-Hind, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. University 
Press, Cambridge, 1905. 
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volume before us appear now for the first time. My object 
here will rather be to delight the readers of HERMATHENA, 
Since an article in HERMATHENA has wider limits than 
elsewhere, except in the Quarterlies, I will avail myself of 
this greater latitude to quote far more than would be 
permissible in a weekly or monthly magazine. My first 
extract is long, but it is a nearly perfect gem—for a 
questionable point see below—and its effect would be 
marred if it were not presented as a whole. It is in a 
metre little used by English composers, the exquisite 
hexameters of Theocritus. I hope the readers of the speci- 
mens which I propose to give will not rest content until 
they have acquired the volume. ‘The piece is an extract 
from Harriet W. Preston’s translation of a very graceful 


Provengal song from F. Mistral’s Mzrézo :— 


‘“* Magali, queen of my soul, 
The dawn is near ! 
Hark to my tambourine, 
Hide not thy bower within, 
Open and hear! 


‘The sky is full of stars, 
And the wind soft ; 
But, when thine eyes they see, 
The stars, O Magali, 
Will pale aloft!” 


‘«Tdle as summer breeze 
The tune thou playest ! 
I ’ll vanish in the sea, 
A silver eel will be, 
Ere thou me stayest.” 


‘<If thou become an eel, 
And so forsake me, 
I will turn fisher too, 
And fish the water blue 
Until I take thee! ”’ 


SAPNIS. AMAPTAAIS. 
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apyupoedys 
eis Ga dio" eooetpar, aOhpevtrds 
0 imadvia. 
al ka pay GAla yévn eyxéavus, bs 
Me’ GAceivns, 
Khyov macduevos péya Slervov 
éAAoTLEvT@ 
kvavéas okoméwy mévtw mAdKas, &s 
ke AdBw Tu. 
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4 In vain with net or line 
Thou me implorest : 
I’ll be a bird that day, 
And wing my trackless way 
Into the forest !”’ 


‘¢If thou become a bird, 
And so dost dare me, 
I will a fowler be, 
And follow cunningly 
Until I snare thee!” 


«« When thou thy cruel snare 
Settest full surely, 
I will a flower become 
And in my prairie home 
Hide me securely !” 


«Tf thou become a flower, 
Before thou thinkest 
I’ll be a streamlet clear 
And all the water bear 
That thou, love, drinkest ! ” 


“‘When thou, a stream, dost feed 
The flower yonder, 
I will turn cloud straightway, 
And to America 
Away I’ll wander.’’ 


‘‘Though thou to India 
Fly from thy lover, 
Still I will follow thee: 
I the sea-breeze will be 
To waft thee over! ”’ 


**T can outstrip the breeze, 
Fast as it flieth : 
I'll be the swift sun-ray 
That melts the ice away 
And the grass drieth ! ”” 


‘‘ Sunlight if thou become, 
Are my wiles ended ? 
I’ll be a lizard green 
And quaff the golden sheen 
To make me splendid! ’’ 


A. 


ov dpedos KaAduw y’, ov SiKTiw, 
ds me Kixdvns* 
GAAG peTadAdkaca pidrov 
Gpart tThyp 
oiwy@ webéroe’ &Batov marov elut 


> 


mwo@ vAav. 


déuas 


ai TY yévow’ oiwvds, éudy mépos 
ovK adéyo.oa, 
h copds ikevras wetavicodpuevds Tu 
SdAorow 
és Te AdBw pdBdoww swat Adxmaoe 
doxevoa. 
GAA’ Sea Bh maylias O€cba Tas 
avapatos o%n 
dvccoos, celta mdéAw petraptouc 
jpwov &vbos 
oikelais Guépiuvov ev 
Kexev0ds. 


eiamevaioe 


kal Tv 52) aypotow meAn GvOeuor" 
GAA’ Ere KIyov 
i 
Kpouvds &pap pevoeduar a yadAduevos 
ToT@ adel, 
@s boa Ajs mivnv, Kwpa ida, 
elgoxerevow. 
kal 8) Kpouvds édv tiv’ uvOeuor, 
aimdr’, eépoas 
pepBes* aecpouéva x’ édadpdy végos 
iOd yevoiuav 
ek oTaday (épupdvie mAavwueva 
“HpakAeav. 
hgh gee ce s aha 
at 5° bwep wkeave mrnoe péos, 
ws Toy épavTa 
, , PT 
mappevyns, mrepvyedow buas GAlats 
av€émolo 
KougisGels Eeduor bmtp movtTw Tv 
kouiCor. 
GAA’ ert pay &venov bata, 
Taxwov wep edvTa, 
er aired al arid 
aeAlw Kparmvaiow adrrykia antiver- 
ow, 
ai To Kpdos TdKovTt KaTavaivoyTs 5é 
molav. 
aid es i . 
ap’ axtis mep é€oioa Tov ek 
ypaumas me moinoets 
Kwhoat; cavpay x’ bmodds Taxa 
xpucedvwrov 
Mapmapuyaios Teais Armapdy Séuas 
ayAatoamus. 
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Another metre rarely essayed by composers jis the 
Iambic tetrameter catalectic, which in modern Greek has 
susperseded all the measures of antiquity : here is a happy 
example of it :— ; 


MARESNEST. WHINDBAG. ONOMOKIAHS. TMOMéOaTToN. 


M. Why do you grow pale and 


Q a tl 8 wxpidous oxopdwa; tobrwy 
mutter? One thing, one, in 


yap &v udvov mo 


this event 
Will console me: you will pay 
for ’t. 
W. 1? I’ve nothing to repent. 


M. Nothing ? 


W. No, I never harmed them 
in a single feather. 
M. What ? 
How of all those odes you wrote 
with—goose-quills ? 
W. Mercy! I forgot ! 


M. Hapless goose ! 


W. More hapless poet ! 
M. And what multiplies 
the offence 
Thousandfold, you’re always scrib- 
bling, but you never mend your 
pens. 


W. Still the goose— 


M. Speak not toolightly—you 
have many a charge to 
dread. 

Have you ever— 

W. No, I never— 

M. Slept upon a feather- 
bed ? 


W. Out, alas! 


M. Or ever relished, with a 
grating of nutmegs, 
August wheat-ears ? 
W. Oh! 
M. Or partridge purées— 
W. Ah! 
M. With plovers’ 


eggs? 


W. Guilty, guilty! All ye birds 


impeach me! But why mock 
me, you, 

For my innocent ill-doing ? You 
have crimes far worse to rue, 


apeordyv, ws KAavoe: ov. 
Tl. mas y'; ds obdty HdicyKa. 
ovdev avy’; 
TI. ob mwrepdby yap ov8 ey 
obdauas Erpwoa. 
tl dir’ exeivwv pedrvdplov wrepoia: 
xnves— 
Tl. & Zed, 
fAadE we Tws. 
O. TdAas ye xhv. 
TI. rdAas pev ody months. 
Oauaptia S€ y’ oa8’ danv rpooBorhy 
Tpoonwas ; 
ypdpwv yap amépayt’ od8? axe? 7008’ 
@ Tocair’ &ypaas. 
5 xhv 8 &p’— 
O. ebphuer,rocaiad er’ tvoxos 
aitiao. 
Hn yap, etx’ — 
Tl. ovdéror’ éywy’— 
O. én wrepots Edapbes ; 
“AToAAov. 
O. ove SieeArkod wor’ émima- 
Cas TL TUpOU 
KtxA@v BéBpwras ; 
Tl. ‘Hpdkaeis. 
O. ob8’ dpriywv od’ 
EpOar ; 
améAwaa. 
O. mpds 5& xAwplwvos @’ ; 
Tl. dAwAa dita 
maow katayvwobels map’ dpvéos’ 
arap Ti 5h od 
paddy we kepromers ee’ olaw eopadny 
BGA’ Ekwr, 
abtds ye woAAG@ Seivdrepa kal mreiov’ 
Hdikynkas ; 
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The very next piece, from the Zrechtheus of Swinburne, 
has some excellent dochmiacs—a metre which, so far as T 
know, has never been used by modern composers ; and, 
save Mr. Gilbert Murray, hardly any English scholar has 
tried the Greek choral ode, of which the following is a 


beautiful specimen :— 


Thesun and the serenest moon sprang 
forth ; 
The burning stars of the abyss 
were hurled 
Into the depths of heaven; the daedal 
earth, 
That island in the ocean of the 
world, 
Hung inits cloudofall-sustaining air. 
But this divinest universe 
Was yet a chaos and acurse, 
For Thou wert not: but, power from 
worst producing worse, 
The spirits of the beasts were 
kindled there, 
And of the birds, and of the 
watery forms,— 
And there was war among them and 
despair 
Within them, raging without truce 
or terms. 
The bosom of their violated nurse 
Groaned, for beasts warred on 
beasts and worms on worms, 
And men on men; each heart was 
as a hell of storms. 


Ex@op’ aéAcos weAdvas Te meLAlxLov aos, 

mavol 8 ef apavots &pap 

edivndev aidepior 

BévOe’ Gui médov* vacos 8’ ds ev) podip 
Qaddooas 

aiwpnrdy ovpavddev yas KikAwua Sada- 
Aeov 

Bd@pov én’ 
epavdn. 

arap obv Ocias 768’ &yadua Téxvns 


axAvOs Gepias ekidpuder 


kéomos &koowos KaTnpds exert’ 
otrw yap épus, wétvia* xelpw 9 
del ’l Kaxois Kip tis aueto’ 
etépactev Onpal 7’ dpelous 
mrnvav tT ayéAas 
dpyas évvdpool Te woppais. 
tots 3° dp’ Euweo’ Epis 0 id orHOeciv 7’ 
&mropov Kpvos, 
Avoo’ komovios, audyavos* 
Biacdcion 5t ppevdderv 
mdvrpopos aoreve ya Onpeiwy 7’ idovca 
puTAGy amracav 
GAAGACKTévous mavlas épwerav Te Kal 
Mepomwy* 
ppeot yap épeBdbev mpocenver maupbap- 
tds Tis "Epwis. 


The choral ode is a favourite measure with Mr. Archer- 


Hind, and is an appropriate garb for many fine lyrics from 
Shelley, Swinburne, and Milton. A curious feature in the 
collection is that, though it includes above fifty authors, 
English, Spanish, German, and Italian, there is only 
one piece from Shakespeare, and that a sonnet, and only 
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one from Browning, of which I give the last four 
lines :-— 


I have addressed a frock of heavy  arap pépwy vdpOnna SvomAdvois dd07s 
mail, 

Yet may not join the troop of sacred 
knights ; 

And now the forest creatures fly from 
me, 

The grass-banks cool, the sunbeams 
warm no more. 


ob tu TeAciv Bdexovow F Kardgios* 
pevyer uw’ ay’ Dany Onpi’, oddauy d’ er 


Whxer me Aciudy ov5E Oepualver pdos. 


There are only two short pieces from Tennyson ; both 
are so beautiful, both in the English and the Greek, that 
I must present them to the readers of HERMATHENA :— 


Come not, when I am dead, 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my 
grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou 
wonldst not save. 
There let the wind sweep and the 
plover cry ; 
But thou, go by. 
Child, if it were thine error or thy 
crime 
I care no longer, being all unblest ; 
Wed whom thou wilt, but I am sick 
of Time, 
And I desire to rest. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me 
where I lie: 
Go by, go by. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the 
gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear, 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 


My 577’ éweuBalvovoa katOavdvtt pot 

Tdbov pataiots Sdxpvow KabvBpions 

Kapa wm’ kiorov Adak marotea, dvoendtuov 

alkioua Téppas’ ob yap ov oaaal 7’ 
érAns. 

ape? Evvaryeiv h 0’ braOpia mvoh 

mtnvav tv ivyal mh ob vy’ éuBddns 
méda. 

&kovoa 5’ €f6’ Huapres } AdBns xapw 

Hon Aéyw wap’ ovdey 3’ &vorBos dv" 

yauous yauoi’ dv obs Oédros, (wis 8’ 
eyo 

ton kekunkds kavaraverOat 300d. 

Epp’ & Kéap wdrasov, ws kolras mote 

oeGev y’ GudxOous GAA’ exe? Komeda. 


Exkexvtat maupeyyes amal «ddvkos 
dpocoécoas 


Sdxpvov ayxOdpov AciBopevoy podéas® 


%pxerar & xaplecoa, wederdds mapdévos 


toa, 
Zpxerar & Cwis Seomdris Gperepasy 
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She is coming, my own, my sweet ; épxetat & motva uo euas ppeves adda 
Were it ever so airy a tread, Tépis* 
My heart would hear her and beat, kei Cepdpov Batvor mocaly édappo- 
Were it earth in an earthy bed ; Tépots, 
My dust would hear her and beat, h viv CraccOduevdv 300’ bwopxhoar’ dv 
Had I lain for a century dead ; éudv Kip, 
Would start and tremble under her Kei Badd 3} KevOorr’ ev Kovias Kovia’ 
feet, aicOduevdv vv Sita par’ ev orépvois 
And blossom in purple and red. dovéorro, 
ef we vexpdy karéxor yat’ Exatovtaeth, 
wadgn TE Tpowot Te didrors bed wooo 
Warevoas, 
hvOecit 1’ exBAdoror moppupéoiae 
Téppa. 


His only rendering from Scott is a gem :— 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the 00yyés tw odAmyyos, "Evuadiou 
fife ! KeAdonua, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, Toidde Tois oratdAn pjoov aBpuvo- 
One crowded hour of glorious life mévots* 
Is worth an age without a name. Kpeiooov &p’ hv Scov huap emorepis 
hvopedwy 
(wéuev, h Ta Tuxdvt’? Sper’ Byew 
érea. 


Shelley, Heine, and Swinburne seem to be his favourite 
poets ; and Sir Thomas Browne, Sir John Maundeville, and 
George Mac Donald supply the most copious materials for 
his prose translations. 

I would fain give the dialogue between the Messenger 
and the Chorus from Swinburne’s A/Zalanta (p. 26), and the 
splendid version from the same play on p. 68, the Sapphics 
(p. 113) into which Annie Laurte goes beautifully, and the 
Alcaic rendering of Shelley’s ‘‘I arise from dreams of thee” 
on p.107; but we must not rifle too many of the sweets 
which the translator has set before us. Never have I felt 
so helpless under an embarras de richesse. One thing seems 
to me certain that, as long as England produces scholars 
who can turn out work like Mr. Archer-Hind’s, so long 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. M 
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will her school hold that commanding position which 





she took up shortly after the revival of learning, and has 
triumphantly maintained in her dealing with the literary 
treasures with which Africa has recently endowed us, 
The prose translations do not, of course, afford the same 
variety; but the style is perfect whether the model be 
Herodotus, Demosthenes, Plato, or Aristotle. 

As examples of his power to deal with subjects quite 
alien from Greek thought, I must give a couple of his prose 


The Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
Company has moved from Panton Street 
to St. Tibb’s Row. The reason for 
this change is that the place formerly 
occupied was found to be too small 
for the work that has lately had to be 
done. Increased space will do more 
than make it possible merely to increase 
the amount of work done; it will make 
it possible for the Company to do that 
work more completely in accordance 
with their desire to make it as practical 
and accurate as possible. The Company 
is, as it always has been, anxious rather 
to strike out or adopt and improve new 
forms of instruments than to direct 
its energies to the reproduction in a 
dealer’s spirit of familiar and more or 
less stereotyped models. The nature 
of the machines which the Company 
is now prepared, and hopes in future, 
to supply is indicated by the catalogue 
appended. This catalogue, however, is 
necessarily not altogether complete as 
regards the present, and is of course 
still less complete as regards the future. 
Fuller information may be given in 
answer to special requests, and in the 
case of less known and more complex 
machines, it will be possible to convey 
a better notion of them by means of 
photographs to those who have a special 
interest in obtaining them. 


renderings. The first is a Trade Circular :— 










H méy éraipela 7 €v KavraBpryia én 
TH TOY TEXVIKOY pNXaVGY TapacKey 
TvveoT@oa pmeTykykev ek 77s Mavtwvias 
6300 eis To @eoBardeiov. attiov Be ris 
MeTaoTdcews TH imdpxov olknua orevbe 
tepov dy } Kara Ta Epya Ta aptiws 
emectadueva. eipuxwplas 5€ mpocyevo- 
mevns ovx Omws mAclw TH Eraipela 
eyxwphoe Ta &pya Siampartectai, add’ 
as hy Tis wdAiora BovAaro xphoma te 
Kal axpiB7 amoreAciv. 7 wey odv Eraipela 
aei Te pal viv mpdOuuds dor. Kaimoupylas 
TaY unxavav auTh Te eEeuvpiokew KAAwy 
Te mapadaBovoa ekaxpiBGoa uaaddrov } 
Ta yvwpima Kal Sednucuueva etdn Kata- 
oKevd{ovoa KarnAiKas d:amoveioba. 
émolas 5€ tiwas Hin Te éroiuds ears 
mopioa Tas unxavas eioadOls 7’ ermice, 
Snrot 5 éEmduevos Katddrorvyos, kalmep 
ovdt Ta viv wapeokevacneva, un Tl ye 
Ta @tt meéAAovtTa SnuovpynOjcecba, 
Gmavta évdenvis. Tots mévtor idia tr 
ewTepwTGo. mdperta TAclw muvOdvedat 
boat 5 TaY pnxavav anbéorepal 7’ 
eiol Kal paAAov KeKkouevméevar ois 
«THgac0a avTtas éemiuuovar mepwTo- 
ypapnucva y’ kv cabéartepov amodnrw- 


Oetev. 
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The second deals with a meeting of Argentine bond- 


holders :— 


The only weak point is the still 
unsettled question of the railway 
guarantees ; and as regards this we can 
only note Dr. Avellaneda’s assurance 
that his Government takes an ‘‘anxious 
interest in arriving at a satisfactory 
arrangement.’”” The scheme of debt 
settlement ratified by the meeting is 
very simple. The Argentine govern- 
ment will remit to an agent to be 
named by the Committee of the 
Bank of England the annual sum of 
£3,565,000 for five years, and in the 
sixth year the amount of interest 
on these loans in full. The money 
will be apportioned in the following 
manner :—the interest on the 1886-7 
loan to be temporarily reduced from 
5 percent. to 4 per cent., the interest 
on the funded loan to be reduced from 
6 percent. to 5 per cent., the interest 
on the waterworks loan to be reduced 
from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent., and 
other loans to receive 60 per cent. of 
the face value of the coupons. 


év ye unv ert bmodearepov, Ott Ta 
TtTav ddav Tav cealdnpwuevar ote Tis 
eyyuns aoparas Exet. TogovTov wévTor 
udvov exomev A€yew, Ort SucxuplCerat 
Kapudrns, &s dpa wep mAciotou moretrat 
n ’Apyupaiwy médts To Kad@s ovvomo- 
Aoyjoa. & 3 obv Tois Tore avAAEYyEIT 
Kexvpwrat wept TOY xpeay Takews Ovder 
Xaremdy Siacapijoa. mpokernryn yap 
dv &y of Snudoior juiv tpaweCira did 
Tav TMpoBolAwy kaTagThowow, amogreA€ 
emt mevte pev etn  Apyupalwy mérts 
éemtakisxihia tddavta Kat’ éviautdv, 
Extw 3° Hdn Ever evredrets amorives Tovs 
téKous’ Ta Bt xpouata Tada diaTaKTéov 
wde° dv) yap Tov em) wévre AuiwBoAlos 
yevhoerar em) pntdy xpdvov 6 Tod Te 
mpworov Saveicuatos kal tod mpds Thy 
ddpaywylav TéKkos ém) Svoiv dn OBoAviv* 
tav 5& Snuocia Ayyunuevwy avtl tov 
émt tplow dBdras 6 emt wévre AutwBo- 
Alois’ rots 5€ 3) BAAos a&raow ora 
Spaxuas é€&hcovta AaBeiy mapa vay 
akdoTny Tay ev TH guuBsAW eyyeypau- 
mévwv. 


A few slight errors are to be noticed, probably due in 


most cases to the printers. 
p. 21. 


The most curious is xtovag on 
Mr. Archer-Hind knows quite well that the ¢ is 


long, but probably in the proof he transposed paxapwy eSpace, 
overlooking the effect of the transposition on the preceding 
word. On p. 71 exact antistrophic correspondence would 
imply veoBadéc, but few are now prepared to go so far. One 
might ask whether weptérruccec (p. 21) could be used in 
verse, and whether idararo for duraro (p. 187) is an 
admissible form ; and one might doubt the possibility of 
vie On p. 85. The passages in Homer where the word 
occurs would seem to go for jviot. There are a few misprints 
in accents ; and we have on p. 13 peAryiow . . . axrivecor— 
clearly a misprint, as on p.11 we find cpartvaiow .. . axrivecow. 
M2 





2 


Sa 


aeiticna oe 
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In the same fine piece (quoted above) rayiéae rac avapstoc 
is somewhat daring; could avapsiog be a dialectic variety 
of any form of the accusative plural except avapsioug? 


Why not avapsiac? Theocritus would have given the 
adjective three terminations, not two. 

The use of the particles is excellent, as might be 
expected in so deft a composer ; but there are instances of y: 
introduced metri gratza—what one may call the ephelcystic 
ys. The following are instances in which I cannot see the 
force of the particle, perhaps through lack of a sufficiently 
deep and clear insight on my part :— 


Page 95, line 4. &Barov ye Ti. 
2. 


72, kdAuuud y’ éxTéntwKe. 


35, . ov yap obv vaaai y’ ErAns. 
99 weOev y’ audx8ous. 

45, . Oeds y’. 

% % - pndev 8 adtuer vy’. 

49, penult. roig 7 avayxp. 

75, line 1. ef y’ 4 rvpavvos. 

I have not noticed any violation of the rule which 
forbids the trochaic caesura in the fourth foot of a hexa- 
meter. This is remarkable, for the rule has hardly yet 
established itself, and is often infringed by modern 
composers. It must be remembered that the licence is 
permissible when the line ends with a polysyllable, as in 
Aivov apy ParGeooar. 

I think Evqpootva Oeduoppe hardly conveys the atmo- 
sphere of ‘ Spirit of Delight.’ Would not [érma Tip go 
nearer to it? Nothing could be better than oiogpdvwy for 
‘lonely’ applied to the stars in Matthew Arnold’s 

‘ But now ye kindle 
Your lonely, cold-shining lights.’ 


But to enumerate all Mr. Archer-Hind’s felicities of 
expression, ‘ often flowering in a lonely word,’ would be 
almost to copy the book into the pages of HERMATHENA. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 





IRISHTOWN, NEAR DUBLIN. 


T occurred to me recently to consider at what age, 
and under what circumstances, a suburb of Dublin, 
situated on the sea-coast, fully two miles from the old 
city, should have been so named. We know of an 
Irishtown beside Kilkenny, and beside Limerick, obviously 
to keep the native population outside the walled city held 
by the Anglo-Irish. But here the settlement is far away 
from the old walls, and no apparent adjunct to the city. 
I tried in vain to excite the interest of some antiquarian 


and historical friends on this point; nor do the extant 
Histories of Dublin tell us one word about it. So Iwas 


obliged to make an attempt for myself, and now set down 
for future topographical historians of County Dublin what 
I have been able to discover. 

In the first place, I have not been able to find any 
very old mention of this Irishtown. As Gilbert's Calendar 
of Ancient Records of Dublin has no index, I cannot be 
positive without reading the first four volumes page for 
page over again; but I hazard the following statement as 
probably true. There is no mention of or allusion to the 
existence of Irishtown in the first three volumes. This 
brings us down to 1650. 

In the appendix to vol. iv. (p. 562), under the head of 
Ringsend and the liberties thereof, we have ‘ Irishtowne, 
number of people 98; English 23; Irish 75.’ This is from 
the census of 1659. In the Preface to the same volume 
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(p. vi), Gilbert tells us: ‘ By an edict of the lord deputy 
and council [mo/e, dated at Dublin, 21 May, 1655], Irish 
people were prohibited to reside or dwell within two miles 
of the city of Dublin’—an edict which he shows, by quot- 
ing a petition in 1657, to have been impossible to enforce, 
He might have shown it better by the very facts of the 
census, which gives us Irish people living in every parish of 
Dublin, though for the most part in a small minority, not 
as in Irishtown; and even the neighbouring Ringsend, 
certainly an old settlement, has 59 English, and 21 Irish. 
Gilbert, as usual, gives us no reference to the place where 
he found this edict, and as yet my search for the document 
has been fruitless. But as he can hardly have invented the 
fact and the date, I assume that an attempt was made to 
turn the Irish out of Dublin, which was only feebly enforced ; 
and to this attempt we owe the first settlement of Irishtown. 
In seeking for further evidence to sustain this hypothesis, 
I thought some help might be obtained from old leases 
or maps of the Fitzwilliam (now Pembroke) estate, which 
included the site. Mr. Vernon, agent of the estate, was 
most kind in giving me what help he could. But he 
states that there are no old leases of that part of the 
estate in his office. He found for me, however, two old 
descriptions (dated 1639 and 1666) in which Ringsend is 
mentioned, and no Irishtown, though in later documents 
they always appear together. He found me a map dated 
1667 in which there are only three houses set down as 
Irishtown, and a later map (1692) when there were about 
twenty houses, another in 1706 with about thirty houses, 
and a churchyard, but as yet no church. St. Matthew's 
Church, Irishtown, with its massive tower, was not built 
till about 1712. 

All these facts agree with my hypothesis, in favour 
of which I will add, that if any turbulent Irish were 
excluded from the town, and relegated to a separate 
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Irishtown, they would on no account have been allowed 
to settle inland towards the mountains, where their 
presence would only have caused additional danger to 
the city. Hence Irishtown was established on the sea- 
shore, as far as possible from their kinsfolk in the wild 


country. 

These considerations I submit, with all deference, 
to our local antiquaries, and trust they will find further 
evidence either to establish or to overthrow the con- 
clusions at which I have arrived. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 


[Note sy THE EpirTor. 


There are four townlands bearing the name of ‘ Irishtown’ in 
County Dublin :— 


1st. In the parish of Lusk (sheet 7 of 6-inch Ordnance Survey 
map). 

2nd. In the parish of Palmerston (sheet 17 of 6-inch Ordnance 
Survey map). 

3rd. In the parish of Ward (Finglas) (sheets 10 and 13 of 
6-inch Ordnance Survey map). 

4th. In the parish of Donnybrook (sheet 18 of 6-inch Ordnance 
Survey map)—the one above referred to. 


These are marked on p. 549 of the topographical index to the 
Census of 1901. There are in all twenty-six townlands named 
Irishtown given in the Index. 

The Ordnance map shows that, of the three other Irishtowns 
in County Dublin, each has in its vicinity—not, indeed, a large 
correlative English town like Dublin, but—a number of townlands 
with English names, implying English inhabitants, in contrast to 
which the name ‘ Irishtown’ seems given to it as a district left, or 
‘reserved,’ wholly or chiefly to the Irish. ‘Town,’ in the com- 
pound, probably bears the older sense of a mere ‘enclosure,’ still 
found in certain provincial usages. ] 
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HE Creed of S. Patrick given in the fourth chapter 
of the Confessio, the Latinity of which compares 
very favourably with that of the other chapters, and 
suggests that it was a form he had committed to memory, 
is an interesting study on account of its remarkable 
resemblance to certain passages in the Treatise of 
S. Irenaeus against the Gnostics. This resemblance 
proves (1) that the direct origin of S. Patrick’s Creed 
and theology was Gallican, and (2) that the indirect origin 
was Greek and Eastern as distinguished from the Latin 
and Roman. The resemblances between the Creed of 
S. Patrick and the theological statements in the Treatise 
Contra Haereses will be first considered; and then an 
attempt will be made to trace from the reconstruction of a 
possible creed or regula fide’, more akin to the creed after- 
wards formulated at Nicaea (325), and completed at 
Constantinople (381), the eastern origin of the regula 
veritatis, which Irenaeus ascribes to John, the disciple of 
our Lord, and which was the outcome, direct or indirect, 
of the controversy with the Gnostics, who were, perhaps, 
the first Christians to formulate rules of faith (Irenaeus, II. 
xi. 3), and were considerably influenced by Greek thought 
and speculation (Irenaeus, Ul. xiv.). 
(A.) The Creed of S. Patrick may be divided, for 
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convenience, into three clauses, each of which will be 
treated separately : — 


I. Quia non est alius Deus nec unquam fuit nec ante nec erit 
post haec [v.]. hunc]} praeter Deum Patrem ingenitum, sine prin- 
cipio, a quo est omne principium, omnia tenentem. 


In the first statement, the oneness of God the Father 
is emphasized in the manner of the First Commandment, 
and of Irenaeus, I. xxii. 1, super quem alius Deus non est. 
That oneness is asserted in positive terms in the Treatise, 
é.g., Unus et Idem Pater (Vv. xvi. 1), Unus Deus omnipotens 
(I. xxii. 1). The main thesis of Irenaeus was to prove the 
Unity, Omnipotence, and Eternity of the Father, without 
Predecessor or beginning, and without Successor or end, 
against the Gnostics, who believed in a rival to the Father 
in the Demiurge or Creator (IV. xix. 1), and distinguished 
Jesus the Son of the Demiurge from Christ the Son of the 
Father (Il. xi. 1). This Creator is declared by Irenaeus 
(IV. xx. 4) to be ‘the one God who made and fashioned all 
things by His Word and Wisdom,” and is described thus : 
super omne initium et potestatem (IV. xix. 2); neque super 
eum nec post eum est aliquid (I. ii. 1); sine initio et sine 
fine (III. viii. 3); super quem alius Deus non est, neque 
Initium neque Virtus neque Pleroma (I. xxii. 1); Ipse 
Factor, ipse Dominus omnium, neque praeter ipsum neque 
super ipsum .. . nec Deus alter quem Marcion affinxit 
(I. XXX. 9); mpwrog mwavtwy (IV. xxxviii. 3). Irenaeus 
denies the existence of any God before Him, and refutes 
the Gnostics, who believed in ’Ai@va mpdovra. rovrov 8% 
cai... lpowaropa cai BvOdv Kcadovor (I. i. 1). It is quite 
possible to see traces of this controversy in S. Patrick’s 
description of God the Father. 

Ingenitum = ayivyyrov recalls a passage of Irenaeus 
preserved in the Greek (IV. xxxviii. 3), 6 Kai wdvoe ayévenrog 


s - , , ‘ e. 2 , rv ,? , 
KGL TOWTOC TaAVYTWY... réAgo¢ yap 0 ayétvvnroc. OuToe o€ tort Oed¢. 
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The word zngenifus is found in Il. xxxiv. 2, Et per hoc 
inferiora sunt ab eo qui ea fecit quoniam non sunt ingenita; 
and in a Fragment, ei ayévvnrog i bAn, $2 materia est ingenita. 
This word also shows traces of the controversy with the 
(anostics, who styled their original principle aide re gat 
ayévuynrog (Iren. 1. i. 1): cf. Ignatius, ZA. 7 (a description 
of the Incarnate Christ) : 


ia , 
els iarpds éotiv, TapKiKds TE Kal TVEUMATLKOS, yevVyTOS Kal d&yévvyTos, 


> ‘ , , 
€v gapkt yevomevos Meos. 


Sine principio a quo est omne princifium: cf. Iren. m1. 
viii. 3: Ipse enim infectus est et sine initio et sine fine, 
et nullius indigens, ipse sibi sufficiens et adhuc reliquis 
omnibus ut sint hoc ipsum praestans: quae vero ab eo 
sunt facta initium sumpserunt. [For He Himself is not 
generated, but is without beginning or end, and lacks 
nothing, being self-sufficient and conferring on all else the 
very existence they enjoy ; but the things which have been 
made by Him have a beginning.] Clement of Alexandria 
(Str. Vil. 829) calls the Son avapxoc¢ apy, of which przncipium 
sine principio would be a literal rendering. The Gnostics 
called their original Aeon Ilpoapy%, and described Noig as 
aoxn Tov mavtwy (Iren. I. i. 1). 

Omnia tenentem. It is very questionable if this word is 
used here in the sense of mavroxpatwp, ‘ Almighty,’ as 
Dr. Newport White suggests (Latin Writings of S. Patrick, 
p. 283). There are many parallel expressions to be found 
in Irenaeus, é. g. Il. xxx. 9: Solus hic Deus invenitur qui 
omnia fecit, solus omnipotens, . . . et omnia capiens, solus 
autem a nemini capi potest. It would seem that S. Patrick’s 
expression omnia tenentem might be paraphrased by the 
latter part of this clause, which had quite a different signi- 
ficance from mavroxpatwo in the Gnostic controversy. Cf. 
Quomodo autem ea quae extra Pleroma est conditio cepit 
eum qui continet universum Pleroma? (Vv. xviii. 1), where 
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‘continet’ is used in sense of ywpst: cf. description of 
Gnostic Nove I. i. 1, cal pévoy xywoovvta 70 péyeboc row 
[urpdc. The Patrician phrase would therefore mean 
-alleembracing’: cf. Iren. IV. xix. 1: qui comprehendit 
terram pugillo, and his definition of /emet (III. vii. 2), 
tenet enim qui alligat tenetur qui alligatus est. ‘ Alli- 
gatus spiritu’ is twice used by S. Patrick, Confessio 43, 
Ep. 10, but may, of course, be explained as due to influ- 
ence of Vulgate reading of Acts xx. 22, rather than toa 
knowledge of this Treatise : 


II. Et eius Filium Iesum Christum qui cum Patre scilicet 
semper fuisse testamur ante originem saeculi spiritaliter apud 
Patrem inenarrabiliter genitum ante omne principium. Et per 
ipsum facta sunt visibilia et invisibilia, hominem factum, morte 
devicta in caelis ad Patrem receptum. Et dedit illi omnem potes- 
tatem super omne nomen caelestium et terrestrium et infernorum. 
Et exspectamus adventum ipsius, mox futurus iudex vivorum atque 
mortuorum. 


For the notable omission of the Virgin-Birth, compare 
the Nicene Creed as it was recited at the Council of Chal- 
cedon (Proctor’s Book of Common Prayer, p. 233, 1864). For 
the ascription of the Creation to the Word, see the same 
Nicene Creed: & ob ra mavra éyévero, ra TE Ev TY OUpavy Kai 
ra évt yn, and Irenaeus’ treatise Jasszm, especially I. xxii. 1 
and II. xi. 1: Unus Deus omnipotens qui per Verbum 
suum omnia fecit et visibilia et invisibilia. Irenaeus refutes 
the idea that the world was made through angelic agency 
by the first chapter of S. John’s Gospel. For the coex- 
istence of the Son with the Father, see Iren. Ut. xviii. 1: 
exsistens semper apud Patrem, and Il. xxx. 9, semper 
autem coexistens Filius Patri. For the expression anée 
originem saccult, compare the Nicene Creed in its Constan- 
tinopolitan form: xpd ravrwy tev aiwvwy; and, Irenaeus, 
V.i. 1, where the Son is described as anle omnem condt- 
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tionem, and IV. xx. 3, where he wrote of the Holy Spirit, 
erat apud eum ante omnem constitutionem. 

Spiritaliter (wvevuarcwe). For a commentary on this 
word, we may not look so much to 1 Cor. II. 14, rvevparixie 
avaxpivera, Which refers to spiritual insight, not to spiritual 
existence, as to the Treatise of Irenaeus, where the Gnostic 
distinction of rvevpareedg and yYvyixd¢e was fundamental to 
the argument. SeelIl. xxx., passzm, where Irenaeus insists 
on the spiritual nature of the Demiurge, whom the Gnostics 
treated as psychic. In Il. x. 3 there is a reference to 
Spiritalis et divina substantia, in II, xxx. 7 to in caelis 
spiritales conditiones, and in Il. xxx. 6 to  spiritalis 
enixio. 

For inenarrabiliter genitum ante omne principium: cf. 
Irenaeus IV. xxxiii. 11, inenarrabile habet genus. ‘In- 
enarrabilis’ was a favourite word of the Latin translator of 
Irenaeus, generally as a rendering of appnrog (IV. xix. 1, 
Iv. Praef. 4, I. xv. 5, V. vii. 2,1. i. 1). For ‘ gemitibus 
inenarrabilibus,’ see S. Patrick, Con/fesszo, § 25. 

Et per ipsum facta sunt visrbilia et invisibilia: cf. Col. i. 
16 ra épara kai ra adpara, the Nicene Creed ravrwv dparav 
re kal auparwy romrhv, and Irenaeus vés¢belia et invisibilia 
(Il. xxx. 9, and frequently elsewhere). 

For hominem factum, cf. ‘homo factus’ Irenaeus (V. i. 1), 
and évavOpwrijsavra (Nicene). 

For morte devicta, cf. Iren. Vv. xiii. 3: Tunc enim vere 
erit victa mors quando ea quae continetur ab ea caro 
exierit de dominio eius; and III. xix. 3: «at amolvjoxav 
ovyytvonévou (2.€. rou Adyou) 8? ty avOpwry év rw vixay (the 
Word assisting His manhood in the victory over death). 

“In caelis ad Patrem receptum” = sig rove ovpavore 
avéAnbw (Iren. I. x. 1). The Roman Creed has avaPavra, 
the Jerusalem and Nicene ave\Odvra; but Irenaeus, after 
Mark xvi. 19, aveAjgOn, which is rendered in the Latin 
version of his Treatise (11. x. 6) veceptus est in caelos, 
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speaks of an Assumption rather than of an Ascension. 
Cf. 11. 16, 9 qui etiam surrexit et assumptus est in caelos 
and 1. 4, 2 Et resurgens et in claritate receptus, and 
Ill. xix. 3 avaAauBavesOa. Cf. Clement of Alexandria in 
Str. vi. 128 kal tiv tig ovpavode avaAntev (quotation from 
the Preaching of Peter). 

Et dedit illi omnem potestatem super omne nomen caelestium 
et terrestrium et infernorum ut omnis lingua confiteatur et quia 
Dominus et Deus est Tesus Christus quem credimus. This 
passage, which can hardly be considered as an integral 
article of the Creed of S. Patrick, being an obvious scrip- 
tural proof, offers, however, a striking parallel to the Creed 
of Irenaeus given in I. x. 1, where the same passage from 
the Epistle to the Philippians (II. 9-11) is cited both in 
Greek and Latin, and in the latter with the same reading 
confiteatur. For potestatem super omne nomen, cf. Iren. 
Iv. xix. 2: super omne initium et potestatem et domina- 
tionem et omne nomen—an obvious rendering of the 
passage Eph. i. 21, which is found in different forms 
throughout the treatise (see II. xxx. 9), as it was peculiarly 
suited to the arguments with the Gnostics. In fact, we 
might say that the theology of Irenaeus was inspired by 
Colossians i. 15-24, and Ephesians i. 3-23, the 1oth verse 
of the latter passage giving Irenaeus the key-word for his 
Christology in avaxepaAawoac8a tra ravra,an expression of 
which Justin Martyr may have taught him the full 
significance, the words ‘suum plasma in semetipsum 
recapitulans ” occurring in a quotation from Justin (IV. vi. 3). 
The use of credimus, the plural, is another interesting link 
with the Eastern Creed, which was always plural, morebouev 
or duodoyouuev, as distinguished from the Western forms, 
which began with morebw or credo. 

Et exspectamus adventum tpsius, cf. Creed of Irenaeus 


(I. X, 1) kal THY tk TWY ovpaver ép rT) d0&n Tou larpo¢ Tapovoiav- 
avrov, ef de coelis in gloria Patris adventum. 
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III. Et effudit in nobis abunde Spiritum Sanclum, donum et pignus 
immortalitatis qui facit credentes et obedientes ut sint filit Det et cohered, 
Christi quem confitemur et adoramus unum Deum in Trinitate sacri 


nominis. 


For effudit in nobis abunde Spirttum Sanctum, cf. 
Tit. iii. 5, 6 [vetuarog ‘Ayiouv ob eéxeev th nuac tovaiwe 
‘Spiritum Sanctum quem effudit in nos honeste, Old Latin) 
and 2&éyee Acts ii. 34. But it is possible that S. Patrick 
became familiar with this expression from reading the 
Treatise of Irenaeus during his stay in the South of Gaul- 
E fudit was a favourite expression with Irenaeus: ¢.g. V. iii. 1, 
propterea benigne effudit semetipsum; III, x. 2, Hic 
idem Deus secundum magnam bonitatem suam effudit 
misericordiam in nos; and IV. xxxiili. 15, Semper eundem 
Spiritum Dei cognoscens etiamsi in novissimis temporibus 
nove effusus est in nobis. 

Donum et pignus tmmortalilis. Irenaeus speaks of the 
gift of the Spirit in I11. xi. 8, rv dwpeav rod ayiou [Mveduaroc 
cig maga eérempe rHv yhv (cf. Acts I. 38). Irenaeus describes 
the Spirit as the pledge of our immortality in II. xxiv. 1, 
Communicatio Christi, id est, Spiritus Sanctus, arrha 
incorruptelae et confirmatiofidei nostrae et scala ascensionis 
ad Deum ; and in V. viii. 1, where he discusses Eph. i. 13, 
signati estis Spiritu promissionis Sancto qui est pignus 
hereditatis nostrae (appafsov rig KAnpovouiacg juov) and 
writes: Pignus hoc habitans in nobis iam spirituales 
efficit et absorbetur mortale ab immortalitate, which 
might be summed up in S. Patrick’s phrase, Pignus 
immortalitatis. In Iv. xxxviii. 1, Irenaeus calls the Spirit 
“panis immortalitatis ” (a@avasiag dprog), cf. uti per 
Spiritum semper permanentem habeant vitam (V. vii. 2). 
Lhe life-giving power of the Spirit was a favourite subject 
with Irenaeus. See v. ix. 1: Propter hoc autem et 
mortales tales dicti sunt Domino. Sinite enim, inquit 
mortuos sepelire mortuos suos quoniam non _habent 
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Spiritum qui vivificet hominem, Irenaeus, like Patrick, 


also regarded the Spirit as the Author of man’s faith 
(confirmatio fidei nostrae, IV. xxiv. 1) and obedzence (sic 
nunc accipientes Spiritum in novitate vitae ambulemus 
obedientes Deo, v. ix. 1). For the phrase “donum 
immortalitatis,” cf. Iren, Iv. xiii. 4 “Amicitia Dei immor- 
talitatis est condonatrix.” For the connexion of the 
Holy Spirit with man’s zzherifance of the kingdom of 
God, cf. V. ix. 3 iva uh auoipor tov Ocod Mvebuarog yeyvd- 
uevot aToTUYwuLY THC Pasirsiac Tw ovpareyv, and V. ix. 4 
cAnpovopnOivar ci sic thy Paorsiav (vrd rov Ilvetmartog) 
hereditate autem posstdert in Regno a Spirttu potest, i.e 
inheritance in the kingdom may be acquired through the 
Spirit. He also represented the Spirit as worshipped by 
the Angelic host: cf. Iv. vii. 4 Filius et Spiritus Sanctus 
quibus serviunt et subiecti sunt omnes Angeli. The con- 
cluding phrase zz Z?7zuzate sacri nominis is very expressive 
and reminds one of the passage in Irenaeus, III. xviii. 3: 
In Christt enim nomine subauditur gui unxit, et ipse qui 
unctus est, et ipsa unctio in gud unctus est. Et unxit quidem 
Pater, unctus est vero Filius, in Spiritu, qui est unctio. 

These resemblances between the Creed of S. Patrick and 
the teaching of Irenaeus are so many and varied that they 
cannot be regarded as altogether casual. Attheconclusion 
fhissummary of the faith, Irenaeus significantly remarked: 
Et neque hae quae in Germania sunt fundatae, Ecclesiae 
aliter credunt, neque hae quae in Hiberis sunt, neque hae 
quae in Celtis, neque hae quae in Oriente, neque hae 
juae in Egypto (I. x. 2); so that it is possible to regard 
Irenaeus as the chief authority on the faith among the 
Teuton and Celtic nations, and therefore all the more 
likely to be the master whose books S. Patrick studied at 
Lerinus and Autissiodorum (Auxerre), where one would 
naturally expect to find traces of the great Bishop of 
Lugdunum’s work and doctrine. 
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There are other points in S. Patrick’s writings 
which remind one of Irenaeus. Irenaeus was a more 
reserved and more dignified personality, a man of the 
highest culture and scholarship of his age; but he, like 
S. Patrick, regretted the rustzczfas of his style, which arose 
in each case from the same cause, having to speak in the 
language of the Celts. In his preface the Bishop of 
Lugdunum wrote: ‘ You will not expect from me who am 
domiciled among the Keltae, and am accustomed, on 
most occasions, to the use of their dialect, any display of 
rhetoric which I have not studied ” ; while Patrick bewails 
his literary defects in a more passionate outburst. 

A comparison of the two passages set side by side may 
show some traces of the Latin version of Irenaeus in the 
wail of Patrick. 


Irenaeus. 


Praef. of Book 1, §. 3.—Non autem 
exquires a nobis qui apud Celtas com- 
moramur et in barbarum sermonem 
plerumque vacamus, orationis artem, 
quam non didicimus, neque vim con- 
scriptoris, quem non affectavimus, 
neque ornamentum verborum, neque 
suadelam, quam nescimus, sed simpli- 
citer et vere et idiotice (idiwrimds) ea 
quae tibi cum dilectione scripta sunt 
cum dilectione percipies. 


Patrick. 


Conf. § 9.—Quapropter olim cogi- 
tavi scribere sed et usque nunc hesitavi ; 
timui enim ne inciderem in linguam 
hominum quia non dedici, sicut et 
caeteri qui optime iura et sacras litteras 
utraque pari modo combiberunt, et ser- 
mones illorum ex infantia nunquam 
motarunt sed magis ad_ perfectum 
semper addiderunt. Nam sermo et 
loquela nostra translata est in linguam 
alienam. . . 


S. Patrick proceeds to deplore his rusticitas, and to 


invoke the clever and cultured rhetoricians “et vos dom- 
inicati (domini cati, ‘clever sirs,’ Bury) rhetorici audite.” 
There was, however, a great difference underlying this 
superficial resemblance. For Irenaeus had been once a 
well-read and highly-finished scholar, but had been 
compelled to lay aside his studies for his pastoral and 
episcopal duties among the Celts; whereas it is very 
doubtful if S. Patrick ever acquired more than a smatter- 
ing of Latinity and culture. 
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Another point of resemblance is the stress laid by both 
bishops on the Unity of the Church, if we may accept 
Tirechan’s story of the conversion of Loigaire’s daughters 
as embodying a true tradition. In that story the Saint 
put the question: ‘Do ye believe in the Unity of the 
Church?’ With this question compare the statement of 
[Irenaeus in his denunciation of schismatics, IV. xxxiii. 7: 
Qui sunt inanes, non habentes Dei dilectionem, suam 
que utilitatem potius constderantes quam unitatem ecclestae 
et propter modicas et quaslibet causas magnum et glorio- 
sum corpus Christi conscindunt et dividunt. éivérn¢g and 
fwore, OF union and unity in the Church, are also the 
keynotes of the Ignatian Epistles (see Mag. 1, Phil. 8; 
Mag. 7, Mag. 13, Polyc. 8, Eph. 13, Smyr. 3), of which we 
find many echoes in the Treatise of Irenaeus; ¢. g. compare 
the passage on the Incarnation, III. xvi. 6, with the letters 
to the Ephesians, c. viii., and to Polycarp, c. iii. 

Again, in V. ix. 3, the translator of Irenaeus used the 


word gualitas, Qualitatem autem Spiritus assumens con- 
formis facta Verbo Dei,—which is also found in the 
Confession of S. Patrick in exactly the same sense of 
character: Opto fratribus et cognatis meis scire quali- 
tatem; and the expression “ pandamus Deum,” ‘explain 
God’ (II. xxviii. 7), may throw a light on Dez nomen ex- 
pandere, Conf. 14, which seems to mean ‘explain’ (cf. 


Lucr. I. 127: “rerum naturam expandere dictis,”’) rather 
than ‘spread abroad.’! 


1 With the substance and rhythmic 
form of S. Patrick’s utterances in the 
scene with Loigaire’s daughter in 
Tirechan compare the many stately 
passages of Irenaeus on the subject of 
God the Father and the Trinity 
throughout the Treatise. The Father 
is described as Snucoupyés, moinrhs, and 
tpopevs (1. x. 3). Of His hand we 
read in iv. xix. 2: in se continet 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. 


latitudinem et longitudinem et pro- 
fundum deorsum, et altitudinem super- 
nam universae conditionis. . .. Ipse 
est qui caelos implet et perspicit abyssos. 

Manus enim eius apprehendit 
omnia et ipsa est quae caelos quidem 
illuminat, illuminat etiam quae sum 
caelo sunt ... et in manifesto alit et 
conservat nos. The most poetical 
passage, perhaps, on the Creator is 
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(B.) The second part of this thesis is to prove that a 
creed can be constructed from that Treatise of S. Irenaeus, 
of which we have seen undoubted trace in the writings 
of S. Patrick, which will bear a remarkably close re- 
semblance to the Constantinopolitan Creed, and therefore 
must point to an eastern rather than to a western source, 
and which shows that the formulation of the statement 
of the faith was the outcome of the Church’s controversy 
with the Gnostics, to whose vegu/ae Irenaeus refers (IIL. xi. 3 
and xvi. 5). 

Many statements of creed-like form are found in the 
Treatise, notably in I. x. 1, Il. Xxx. 9, IIL. iv. 12, Il. xxxv. 4, 
iv. xxxili. 7, which are, perhaps, the earliest recorded sum- 
maries of the rule of faith, and which Irenaeus is careful 
to state are based upon Scripture and Apostolic tradi- 
tion: Quoniam autem dictis nostris consonat praedicatio 
Apostolorum et Domini magisterium et Prophetarum 
annuntiatio et Apostolorum dictatio et Legislationis 
ministratio (IV. xxxv. 4). Reading such statements with 
the additional light of the various passages in the treatise 
that explain and interpret them, we find that they can be 
arranged in the form of a creed that is of a distinctly 
Greek and Oriental cast, as distinguished from the Roman 


the Cause of all... . The Father 
approving, the Son ministering and 
moulding, and the Spirit nourishing 
and enhancing, man advances gradually 
and ascends to the perfect, that is the 
Uncreated One.’’ The coexistence of 
the Father and the Son (II. xxx. 9, 


II. xxx.3, where Irenaeus demands of his 
opponents: Quos caelos firmaverunt ? 
quam terram solidaverunt ? quas 
emiserunt stellas ? vel quae luminaria 
elucidaverunt ? etc. Compare also 
111. v. 3: Deum qui constituisset et 
fecisset omne humanum genus et per 


conditionem aleret et augeret et con- 
stabiliret, etc., and Iv. i. 1: qui domi- 
natur omnium. With these passages 
compare Patrick’s description of Gob 
to the Irish princesses. An example of 
Irenaeus’ views of the Trinity may be 
seen in 1V. xxxviii. 3: ‘‘God is overall, 
the only Uncreated, Before all, and 


II. xxv. 3), the Unity of the God- 
head in Three Divine Persons are 
favourite themes of Irenaeus, and on 
these Patrick insists; while the for- 
mer’s discourse on light (IV. xiv. 1) 
may well have been the inspiration 
of the similar passage in Tirechan’s 


notes. 
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and Western. This does not surprise us. For, although 
Irenaeus may have spent many years in Rome, his mind 
and thought, originally developed in a Greek circle, had 
been further trained by Justin Martyr and by studies in 
the Epistles of Ignatius, which helped him to grapple with 
heresies connected with the Person of our Lord, and to 
make the Incarnation the starting-point of his speculation 
(Harnack, /7zstory of Dogma, I. 262, Eng. Trans.). 

The following is an attempt to reconstruct a creed from 
the scattered statements of faith found in this treatise :— 

We believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible. 

[Solus hic Deus invenitur qui omnia fecit, solus omni- 
potens et solus Pater condens et faciens omnia et visibilia 
et invisibilia et coelestia et terrena (II. xxx. 9). Unus et 
idem Pater (V. xvi. 1), fabricator coeli et terrae (IV. vi. 4).] 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-Begotten 
Word, the Son of God, the Only-Begotten and First- 
Begotten of the Father, the Offspring of the Father, 
the Visible of the Father, Begotten before all worlds, 
the Son who is always coexistent with the Father, Who 
wita the Father is the only Lord and God, Who with 
the Father is the God of the Living. The Light of men 
and Very God, By whom all things were made, Who 
descended for the salvation of men, Who became incarnate 
for our salvation, by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary, 
of the seed of David, and was made man, and was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate. He suffered for us; descended into 
the lower regions of the earth, rose again from the dead 
and ascended for the salvation of man; was taken up into 
heaven, and is at the right hand of God, and shall come 
again in the glory of the Father to raise all flesh and to 
judge all men; Whose kingdom is eternal. 

[Verbum Unigenitus ipse est Iesus Christus Dominus 
noster (III. xvi. 6); Movoyevij¢ (I. ix. 3); Filius Dei 

N2 
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(111. x. 1) ; Progenies eius, Primogenitus Verbum (v. xxxvi, 
3); Ipse Unigenitus a Patre (III. xvi. 9); Pater qui gene. 
raverit Filium (Iv. vi. 6); Visibile autem Patris Filius 
(Iv. vi. 6); qui est ante omnem conditionem (v. I. 1); 
Semper autem coexistens Filius Patri (1. xxx. 9 and 
II, xxv. 3); cum Verbo suo iuste dicatur Deus et Dominus 
solus (III. viii. 3); Christus cum Patre vivorum est Deus 
(Iv. v. 2); Lumen hominum (III. xvi. 4); vere Deus 
(IV. vi. 7); per quem facta sunt omnia (III. viii. 2); et hunc 
incarnatum esse pro salute nostra (III. xvi. 2); Ipse est qui 
descendit .. . propter salutem hominum (III. vi. 2); ex 
Virgine natum Filium Dei... ex Maria sit natus (I11, xvi. 2); 
Spiritus Sanctus advenit in Mariam . . . quod generatum 
est, sanctum est, et Filius Altissimi Dei Patris omnium qui 
operatus est incarnationem eius (V. i. 3) ; Hominis filius 
factus (III. xvi. 3) ; homo verus (Vv. i. 1) ; De semine David 
(Ill. xvi. 3): cf. Ignatius, ad Trall. ix., t& yévove Aa[is) ; 
crucifixi sub Pontio Pilato (II. xxxii. 4) ; passus sub Pontio 
Pilato (III. iv. 2); qui passus est pro nobis et surrexit 
propter nos et rursus venturus in gloria Patris ad resus- 
citandam universam carnem et ad ostensionem salutis et 
regulam iusti iudicii ostendere omnibus qui sub ipso facti 
sunt (Ill. xvi. 6): cf. I. x. 1, et de coelis in gloria Patris 
adventum; descendit ad inferiora terrae (IV. xxii. 1); et 
ascendit propter salutem hominum (IIL. vi. 1) ; assumptus 
est in coelos (III, xvi. 9); resurrexit a mortuis, qui est in 
dextera Patris (III. xvi. 9); Qui destruet temporalia regna 
et aeternum induet (V. xxvi. 2).] 

And in one Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Life, the Spirit of 
the Father given by the Son, Who with the Son assisted 
in the Father’s Creation, Who with the Father and the Son 
assists in the salvation of man, through whom men receive 
the image of the Father and the Son, Who with the Son 
is worshipped by the angels; Who spake by the prophets. 

[Spiritus unus (Iv. vi. 7); Spiritus Sanctus (v. Praef.) ; 
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Spiritus vitae (II. ii. 8); Domino effundente Spiritum 
Patris (v. i. 1); Adest enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, 
Filius et Spiritus, per quos et in quibus omnia libere et 
sponte fecit (IV. xx. 1); Spiritu quidem operante, Filio 
vero ministrante, Patre vero comprobante, hom’ .e vero 
consummato ad salutem (IV. xx. 6); per omnia unus Deus 
Pater et unum Verbum, Filius et Unus Spiritus (Iv. vi. 7); 
Per Spiritum imaginem et inscriptionem Patris accipiente 
(mi. xvii. 3); Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, quibus serviunt 
et subiecti sunt omnes Angeli (IV. vii. 4); Propheticus 
Spiritus. Qui in prophetis quidem praeconavit (III. xxi. 4). ] 

And in one holy, Catholic, ancient, and apostolic 
Church, the baptism of regeneration for the remission of 
sins, the communion with the holy angels, the resurrection 
of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 

[Unitas Ecclesiae (IV. xxxiii. 7); hanc fidem ecclesia et 
quidem in universum mundum disseminata deligenter 
custodit quasi #zam domum inhabitans (I. x. 2) ; axtiqguus 
ecclesiae status in universo mundo et character. corporis 
Christi secundum successiones Episcoporum (IV. xxxviii. 8) ; 
quibus apostoli tradiderunt ecclesias (Vv. xx. 1); sancta 
(IV. xxvi. 5); Catholica (see III. xi. 8, where the Church’s 
relation to the four catholic spirits and covenants is dis- 
cussed); per lavacrum regenerationem restituens (V. xv. 3) 
Barriona adpisewe auapriov ; Bamrisuatoe rig sic Ody avayevyh- 
seg (I. Xxi. 2 and 1); Filius hominis factus a Patre 
potestatem remissionis peccatorum accipiens (V. xvii. 3) ; 
cum sanctis Angelis conversationem et communionem 
(V. XxXv. I); resurrectio carnis (II. Xxxiii. 5 and fasszm), 
vitam, incorruptibilitatem, . . . gloriam sempiternam 
(I. x. 1).] 

There are many expressions in this creed so constructed 
which were afterwards embodied in the Nicene, and of which 
we may note a few. The oveness of the Father and the 
oneness of the Son are emphasized in both. The Father 
is also in both the Maker of all things vzsible and invisible by 
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His Word the Only-Begotten. Again, Jesus is Verus Deus 
(Irenaeus), cf. Oedv adnBivdv (Nicene); He is the Lumen 
hominum, Cf. pag te pwrog (Nicene), and also Iren. 11. xvii. 4; 
Si autem, velut a lumine lumina accensa, sunt Aeones 
a Logo. He is begotten of the Father in an ineffable 
manner. He became incarnate for our salvation (pro 
salute nostra (Irenaeus) = dia rijv tperépav owrnpiav (Nicene). 
He will return with glory (venturus in gloria Patris 
(Irenaeus) épydpevov pera O6€n¢ (Nicene)). The Holy Spirit 
is the Giver of Life (qui vivificet hominem (Irenaeus) = 7} 
Cworodv (Nicene)); Who spake by the prophets (qui 
in prophetis praeconavit (Irenaeus) = 7d Aadjjoay da rv 
mpogntav (Nicene) ). And Baptism is connected with the 
Remission of Sins. 

It is also a remarkable fact that the word Homoousion, 
which afterwards made its startling appearance in the 
Nicene Creed, is to be found in the description of the 
emanation theory of the Gnostics in the Treatise Il. xvii. 2: 
Et utrum eiusdem substantiae existebant his qui se emise- 
runt an ex altera quadam substantia substantiam habentes. 
The expressions to which attention has been drawn in this 
paper are sufficient to prove that S. Irenaeus was, as Jerome 
described him, a Greek writer, z.¢., a writer who belonged 
to the Greek school of thought as distinct from the writers 
of the Latin school, and that if S. Patrick, whose literary 
remains and theology show many traces of the teaching of 
him who is so admiringly described by Theodoret as 
‘lumen occidentalium Gallorum,” and as he “ qui Celticas 
gentes excoluit et illuminavit,” and “ qui Occidentem illus- 
travit,” could be said to be in any sense “ the bearer of 
the Roman idea”’ (Prof. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, p. 221), 
he was certainly not so in the domain of the Roman 
theology of his own times, and still less so in the domain 
of the Roman superstition of a later age. 


I, R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 
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N the preface to his great work, ZL’ Histoire du droit privé 
de la République Athéntenne, M. Beauchet enumerates 
the scholars who have made material contributions to the 
world’s knowledge of Greek Law. His list contains 
representatives of France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
Austria—but none from the United Kingdom. Whether, 
indeed, the implied reproach is merited, is a question 
which I do not intend to discuss and answer here; in any 
case, it has been finally removed from the nations that 
speak English by Mr. Wyse’s recent edition of the 
Orations of Isaeus. Unflagging industry, profound learn- 
ing, piercing acuteness, independence of thought, are the 
characteristics of this work. It marks an era in the study, 
not merely of Isaeus, but of the whole subject of Athenian 
law; and by good fortune its one fault—the editor’s per- 
sonal animus against his author—detracts in no way from 
its merits or its usefulness. On the contrary, it enhances 
them. It has caused Mr. Wyse to make strikingly pro- 
minent the folly of accepting any statement of Isaeus 
without most careful scrutiny. What is true of Isaeus is 
true of all the other orators, and constitutes the peculiar 
difficulty and at the same time the peculiar attractiveness 
of the study of Athenian law. 
' The Speeches of Isaeus, with Cambridge; sometime Professor of 
Critical and Explanatory Notes by Greek in University College, London. 


WILLIAM Wysk, M.A., late Fellow Cambridge: at the University Press, 
and Lecturer of ‘Trinity College, 1904. 
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In what follows I propose to consider certain legal 
questions raised by the speeches of Isaeus, and to consider 
them in connexion with Mr. Wyse’s discussions. I regret 
that it will not be possible to do justice to the textual and 
grammatical merit of the editor, and must content myself 
with a mere expression of profound admiration for his 
work in these respects. 


ORATION I. 


In the speech On the Estate of Cleonymus we learn that 
the plaintiffs, who were the nephews and next-of-kin of 
Cleonymus, and had lived with him since the death of their 
former guardian Dinias, had nevertheless been disinherited 
by a will made in favour of the defendants, who were 
also related to the testator, but more distantly. Witnesses 
were called to prove that this will had been made when 
the plaintiffs were still under the care of Dinias, and asa 
result of a quarrel between their guardian and Cleonymus ; 
and they now prayed to have it upset on the ground that 
Cleonymus had made an attempt, rendered futile partly by 
the interference of the defendants, partly by his sudden 
death, to withdraw it from the magistrate in whose charge 
it was deposited, with the object of destroying it. The 
defendants, on the other hand, maintained that he desired 
merely to make certain corrections in the will; and 
Mr. Wyse declares that ‘various circumstances make this 
explanation more plausible than that put forward by’ the 
plaintiffs (p. 177). Be that as it may—and, after all, the 
question is really of no particular interest—the discussion 
of the incident gives rise to the one important problem in 
Attic law which the speech contains. According to the 
rules of English law, a later will zpso facto revokes an earlier, 
and a will may be revoked by a codicil, which indeed differs 
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from a will in no essential respect (1 Vict. c. 26, s. 1). Did 
these rules hold good in Athens? The material for an 
answer to this question is very scanty, being practically 
confined to the statement of Isaeus here (§ 25) : 


tre 88 Kai €f Te mpooypayar Tovrors EBovAero, bia Te otK ev éréepw 


, ‘ a 
ypayas aura ypappareiy Karédurev, éredi) Ta ypdppata mapa Tov 


dpyovrwv odk evv7On AaBelv ; dvedciv pev ydp, & dvdpes, odx olos 7” Fv 
io ypappareiov 7) TO mapa TH Gpxy Keipevov' ypayor 8 éfHv eis 


; nab ea a 
erepov ef te €Bovdero, Kai pydé Tod’ jpiv dpdioByryotpov éav. 


On the strength of this statement it has been gene- 
rally laid down that in Attic law a later will did not 
invalidate an earlier, but that the earlier will could be 
legally modified in a separate document. Mr. Wyse 
rejects both inferences. He draws attention to the curious 
wording of the sentence, and in criticising Lipsius’ emen- 
dation (aAAw ypanparely ro Tapa TH apyxy KEimevor), he says : 


My own belief is that the plain unmistakable statement which 
Lipsius introduces, is exactly what Isaeus was obliged to avoid, 
and that the sentence, so far from showing that the Athenians 
did not recognise the commonsense rule of Roman and modern 
law, is indirect evidence of the contrary. 


Mr. Wyse’s whole argument is most acute, and I follow 
him in condemning the absurd but prevalent practice of 
quoting the speeches of the orators as if they were the 
considered judgments of law lords. On the other hand, 
the fact that the speeches were preserved and published 
after delivery proves that deliberate falsification of the 
law must have been avoided, and that a careful comparison 
of the statements made with the facts of the case 
will yield us, as a general rule, trustworthy information. 
Furthermore, the Athenian dicast cannot have been so 
easily imposed upon as is usually assumed: he had plenty 
of practice in hearing cases, and his distrust of professional 
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speech-writers would tend materially to sharpen his care in 
listening to and weighing arguments. Nor is there any 
ground, I think, for believing that the dicasts habitually 
disregarded the law, as they are always accused of doing. 
No doubt they did so in political cases, like juries of every 
nation in the world’s history; and I do not deny that 
they treated with scant courtesy the law which permitted 
a man to dispose by will of his own property as he liked. 
But it should be remembered that even the law allowed 
. by no means unlimited power of disposition, and that 
such a power has been very variously regarded by all 
legal systems. Hypereides states (6. 17) that according 
to the practice of the Athenian courts, ob82 mrepi rév abrov 
idiwy ai pr Sixatae Scabijxae Kbprai ciow, and the view has 
a good deal to recommend it. Wills, then, being regarded 
with suspicion at Athens, it is reasonable to believe that 
their validity was hedged round with dangers unknown 
to us; and I am convinced by the facts of the present case 
that the destruction of a previous will was necessary for 
the validity of a later. Both sides acknowledged that 
Cleonymus desired to withdraw his will from the custody 
of the magistrate, though of course they interpreted his 
desire differently. At any rate, he meant to change his 
dispositions in some way; and I cannot resist the conclusion 
that he was aware of the rule that the original testament 
must first be destroyed. Isaeus states this definitely in 
the words aveXeiv piv yap, «.7.A.; and a falsehood here would 
have been a gross blunder. It has not been observed, 
I think, that the plaintiffs’ whole case rests on the 
point of law. They maintain that Cleonymus sent for 
the magistrate animo revocandi: now, if he could have 
revoked the will in any other way, they would not have 
had a leg to stand on. In that case they would have 
attacked the will as procured by compulsion, or made 
in a fit of madness (see the significant words in § 11); 
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as it is, they nowhere deny that the will had really been 
made in a perfectly valid manner. In § 42 (rac é? diaPijxac, 


a , ¢ ~ -~ Se) ¢ = 
ale oUTOL TiaTEVOVTEC NAC GUKOPaVTOVOLY, OVOELC UAwWY LOE 


xuplac yevonévac) I cannot agree with Mr. Wyse, who 
would read xvpiwe (also suggested by Katabaines) and 
translate with Caccialanza, ‘nessuno puo dire che sia stato 
fatto secondo le regole.’ The context and the whole line 
of argument show that kipio¢g is here used as the contrary 
of yevdeic in § 41. Again, there is certainly frequent 
reference to the fact that Cleonymus made the disputed 
will in anger, so that it was in a sense ov dpQic 
BeBovAcupérn ; but I think that this is done solely to 
make it probable that the plaintiffs’ interpretation of 
their uncle’s action in sending for his will is the right 
one. As regards the other inference—that the will could 
be legally modified in a separate document—I agree with 
Mr. Wyse in rejecting it. The two inferences seem to me 
to be mutually contradictory, for it is the merest quibbling 
to assert that the separate document is anything more or 
less than a new will. Besides, as Mr. Wyse points out, 
the second inference cannot be drawn from the orator’s 
words; or rather, I should say, those words are a clear 
proof that the separate document would have been legally 
worthless. Otherwise Isaeus would have most carefully 
avoided any reference to it, because of the obvious 4 guogue 
retort. But of two contradictories one must be true—a 
rule of logic that Mr. Wyse seems to me to violate; and 
in the present case the probabilities are in favour of the 
view that a later will did not invalidate a will which had 
been made in solemn form and deposited with the officials 
of the State. 


ORATION IIL. 


In his Introduction Mr. Wyse refers to one controversy 
in which this speech figures—whether, namely, the children 
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of Athenian parents born out of wedlock were or were 
not citizens. Most scholars answer this question in the 
affirmative, on the strength principally of the ’A@. Mo). 
c. 42: 

peréxovow pev THS ToAtTelas of ef ddorépwv yeyovores doror. 
éyypaovra. 8 eis Tovs Synuoras dxtwxaidexa ern yeyovdres. drav 9 
éyypdduvrar, diayyndilovrar wepi abrav dpocavres of Snpdtar, mpdtov 
pe ei Soxovor yeyovévar THY HALKiav THY ex TOD VOmoVv, Kav pi dSdéwow, 
Gmépxovrat wddw eis maidas, Sevrepov 8 ci éhevOepds éore Kai yéyove 
Kara Tovs vopous. erect’ dv [pev | drowndpiowvrar py eivar éde’epor, 
& pev édinow eis Td Sixaoryprov, of S€ Syudrar Katyyopous aipodvrat 
mévre avopas e€ aitav, kav pev py S0fy dixaiws eyypaderOar, tort 


a e , 2. ‘ , a , > , > , 
TOvTOV 7) WOALS, eav SE ViKHoN, Tols Syporats éravayKes e€yypadeuv. 


The inference usually drawn from this passage is well 
expressed by Beauchet (of. czt. 1. p. 508) :— 


Pour Aristote, comme pour Plutarque, il suffit donc a étre né 
de deux citoyens. Si cette condition n’avait pas été suffisante 
et s'il avait fallu en outre le mariage des parents, Aristote, qui 
n’oublie rien, n’aurait pas manqué d’employer une autre formule, 
celle qui, par exemple, est citée si souvent par les orateurs, é£ dorijs 
kal éyyunris. 


Mr. Wyse is right, in my opinion, in characterising 
this as ‘a very insecure foundation’; and I would add the 
following considerations to his very acute argument. It 
seems to me that the wording of the passage just quoted 
from the ’A@. MoX. cannot be reconciled with the current 
theory. Putting aside the question of the candidate’s 
age, we find that what the demesmen had to decide was, 
ei tAebOepde tote Kal yéyove Kara TovE vdpouc, and Mr. Wyse 
argues that iAs@epo¢ here, as in several other passages, 
means not merely ‘of free birth,’ but of ‘citizen birth.’ 
His contention is proved beyond dispute by the fact that 
in case the rejected candidate’s appeal was dismissed 
by the Saorijpiov, he was sold, according to Photius, 
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ie Eévog and not we dovAo¢g. That being so, it is obvious 
that yéyove xara rod¢ vduovg must imply the presence of 
some additional qualification besides Athenian parentage ; 
and we cannot resist the conclusion that this was birth 
in wedlock, especially when we meet such a phrase as 
occurs in Dem. 57. 69 xara rove véuouc 6 ratip Eynus. The 
usual explanation of the phrase is that it merely refers 
to the clause peréyovow piv rij¢ todireiag of 2& aupotépwv 
yeyovdrec aorwv. But in that case éAcbPep0¢ means simply 
‘of free birth,’ with absurd results, for which I refer 
the reader to Mr. Wyse; or else the phrase is mere 
surplusage with kara rode vouove as an unmeaning variant 
for 2& auporépwv aorwv, in which case the current theory falls 
to the ground, depending as it does on the presumption 
that the passage is written with complete accuracy of 
detail. 

Furthermore, let us consider what consequences flow 
from the doctrine here disputed. It asserts that when M, 
an Athenian, had fruitful intercourse with W, an Athenian 
woman to whom he was not married, their son N was 
admitted by law to the jealously guarded honour of 
Athenian citizenship. If the intercourse took place without 
the consent of W’s kipioc, M was guilty of seduction—a 
crime which in Athenian law was treated with the same 
severity as adultery (Thonissen, Drozt pénal dela République 
Athénienne, p. 336). On the other hand, if the xéiproc 
consented, we may assume that he was influenced by 
bribery—in other words, that he was a pander: and the 
infamy which this involved is painted by Aeschines in 
the speech against Timarchus. Consider, too, the facts 
mentioned by Dinarchus (1. 23): 

ipeis Mevova piv tov prdrwhpov arexreivate, Sidte maida éAXevOepov 
&« TeAAnvys eoyev ev TO prddve' Weuiotiov dé tov Adidvatov s.671 
THv ‘Podiay KiOapiotpiav UBpcev ’EXevowiows, Gavarw eLnpidcare, 


EvOipayov b€, dcdre rhv ’OAvvOiav madioxyny Eornoev éx’ oikyparos. 
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While this was the attitude of the Athenians towards 
the intercourse to which N owed his existence, we are 
asked to believe that they were so enlightened as to 
admit the innocent child to full political rights—and that, 
too, though they cut him off from family and phratry, 
The astounding reason given by Beauchet (of. ct. I. p. 523) 
for this rule is that the other course ‘ett méme été une 
mesure impolitique, car la république devait se préoccuper 
de ne pas trop réduire le nombre assez restreint de ses 
citoyens.’ In other words, Athens winked in this respect 
at the seduction and prostitution of her daughters, in order 
that the population might be kept up! 

In truth, the sole foundation for the prevailing 
doctrine stands confessed in Hruza’s foot-note on p. 63 
of Die Fhebegriindung nach attischem Rechte: ‘Ware eheliche 
Abstammung Voraussetzung des Birgerrechtes, Aristoteles 
hatte dies an dieser Stelle hervorheben missen.’ It is not 
necessary at this time of day to prove the folly of an 
argumentum ex silentio; and in any case it would be far 
more in accordance with probability to say that, if birth 
in wedlock had been unnecessary, Aristotle could not have 
failed to emphasize such an anomaly. 

In his notes on § 3 Mr. Wyse deals briefly with the 
very difficult question, whether an Athenian husband was, 
as such, the xtépioc of his wife. Hruza (of. cit., p. 71) and 
Beauchet (of. cé¢., I., p. 216 ff.) answer the question in the 
negative ; and their arguments have been adopted by 
Mr. Beasley (Classical Review, xix., p. 231) and the late 
Dr. A. H. J. Greenidge (Law Quarterly Review, 1905, 
p. 360), whose statement of the new view I quote, but 
without his references :— 


At Athens we find a system which it is difficult to regard asa 
descendant of a type of marriage which asserted any kind of pro- 
prietorship over the wife. In this system the original family bonds 
are never dissolved, and may at any moment be asserted. The 
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wife is little more than a loan to her husband by her proper 
xipios. On the advent of a new xvpios an existing marriage might 
be dissolved. There is only one case (probably not a common 
one) where the husband himself becomes the xvpios. This is the 
case where he has been adopted by the wife’s father. His power 
in this case is based solely on the fact that he has become a 
member of Aer family; and, once he has become xvp.os, he may 
cease to be a husband, for he may assign his wife in marriage to 
someone else. ... The clan system here was more rigorous than 
at Rome, for it did not permit any woman to escape its grasp. 


The process of reasoning by which this result is reached 
may best be given in the words of Hruza (of. cit., p. 69) :— 


Wiirde die Ehe dem Manne die Gewalt iiber die Frau in die Hand 
geben, so miissten wir tberall in seiner Hand die Attribute dieser 
Gewalt finden. Er miisste ausschliesslich das Recht haben, seine 
Frau an einen anderen zu verheirathen und es diirfte niemand das 
Recht haben, sie ihm wegzunehmen. Wir finden aber vielfach 
das Gegentheil bezeugt. 


J propose to consider the cases by which Hruza, 
Beauchet, and Greenidge support their view—there are 
not many of them. 

(1) Dem. 57. 41: the speaker’s mother was first married 
to one Protomachus :— 


e , , e . 9 , ‘ , ai . 
6 IIpwrépaxos révns jv’ érixAjpov b& KAnpovounoas evropov, THY 
, . é ; 
pyrépa BovdnOeis exdorvar weiGer AaBeiv aitnv OovKpitov tov warépa 
oa . ad ‘ a . 
tov €uov, 6vO’ éavTod yrupimov, Kai éyyvatat 6 TaTHp THv myTEpa THY 


| ea ‘ a A aA 
€unv Tapa TOD ddeAGod avdrijs. 


(2) Isaeus 2. 6-9; Menecles was married to the speaker’s 
sister, but their union was unfruitful. 


1860 Sy tale Sed , e ae oe a a . 

€0€LTO OVV NLWY DoVaL XapLY TA’THV ALTO, Exdodvat GAAW aiTHV pETi: 
a , a a ‘ a , ‘ s, ‘ . 

THS YFwouNs THs EavTOv. Kal Huels ExeAcvouev abrov weiGew adTHv rep: 
en a i , eee 4 

Tovrwy’ OTe yap av éxeivn TecOy, Toit ehayevy Torjoev. KaKeivy TO 


‘ a 290? 9 * > a , “s ‘ a , 
bev Tpwrov ovd VET KET avTov A€yovros, Tp JLOVTOS be TOU xpovov ports 
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> , ™ ‘ o > , oo tT ws , , ¢€ 

éreicOy’ Kai ovrws éxdidopev aityv HAew Shyrriw, kai 6 Mevex\jjs 
, a > a Pe! ee ee a? ” 

THY Te Mpoika drodidwow abris, ... Kat Ta ipdria, & PAOev Exovea wap’ 


a Q a? , 2 A 
€xeivov, kal Ta xpvoidia, & Hv, Sibwow airy. 


(3) Dem. 30. 7: Timocrates was married to the sister of 
Onetor, who 

€BovdnOn piv ’AdoBw Sotvar tiv adeAdyv, Spav tis O atrod 
matpwas ovaias Kai THs éuns ovK GALyns abrov Kipiov yeyevnpévor, 
mpocobar S& tiv mpotk’ ovx émiotevoev, . . . GANA Ti pev ddeAdiv 
édwxe, THY S& mpoik’ aira Tipoxparns eri mévr’ dBodois dpedjoer 


wpodoynoer. 

(4) Plut. Per. c. 2 

hv pev yap ait@ yuvy... Elra ris cvpBidicews otk ovens aidrois 
dpertis, éxeivnv érépw Bovdopevyy avvesdduxev. 

(5) Dem. 41. 3: 


° e , > ‘ > > > a a »” a 
ovtos 6 IoAvevxtos, éerdy ovK Hoav adit@ Taides appeves, Toreirar 
Aewxparn . . . oicdv & aire dio Ovyarépwv éx tis Tod Aewxparous 

_ a ‘ ‘ , > . g7 ‘ , - ~ 
LOEADAs, THY pev tperBuTEepay enol Sidwor, Kai TeTTapaKovTa pvas Tpotka, 

‘ ‘ , , , > _° > a , 
Thv dé vewrépav Aewxparer. tovtwv 8’ otrws éxovtwv, diapopas yevouevys 
Tt IloAveixtw mpos tov Aewxpdtn, adedopevos 6 TloAvevktos tiv 


O6vyarépa Sidwot Szrovdia rovrwt. 
yarep 9 " 


(6) Isae. 3. 64: 


‘ ‘ oo a , > , ‘ , > o ¢ 
Tas pev vTOo TWV TATEpwv éxdobeioas Kat Gvuvotkovoas avopact 


i‘ . . , , . i , 
yuvaixas, dv 6 matnp avitav teAevTHCYH pi) KaTadiTwV adbtais yvnoious 


> , a > , , > , e , . ' ‘ 
ddeAgors, Tots éyyvtata yévous émidixovs 6 vouos «iva KeAevel, Kal 


modXot ovvorkodvres dn abypyvra Tas éavTov yvvaikas. 
These, I think, make up the complete list of passages 


that have been quoted in favour of the doctrine under 
discussion ; I add to them a parallel from Amorgos. 


(7) Dittenberger S. I. G. 1.2 No. 828, p. 685: 


o , [> \ a6 ‘ re - _ r , 
Opos xwpiwv [év.. .|per Kai oixias Kai «| ymwv| trav FevoxAéous 
Tw v Ker |pevov eu Durtvyeiar kal Tov érixvpBiwv évexvpwv iroxepevor, 


, ~ ‘ , ‘ ”~ , id 
TUVETLXWPOVTNS THS YUVALKOS ’Eparoxparys Kat TOU Kupiov Bpouxiwvos. 
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Of these passages (1), (2), (3), and (4) are regarded as 
proving that the husband was not his wife’s kipsoc, because 
he could not give her away in marriage to another husband. 
It isimpossible, however, to drawthis conclusion from them. 
The husband could not marry his wife to another man, 
because one constituent part of every valid marriage was 
the éyytnare of the bride by her xtéprog. This éyyinote, which 
will be fully discussed below, was far more important than 
our betrothal, from a legal point of view. Hruza, in fact, 
even goes the length of saying that éyyéno¢ constituted 
marriage (of. céz., § 4). Consequently, unless we are prepared 
to admit and prove the existence of polyandry in Athens, 
it is evident that the prior union must be terminated 
before the new marriage was formed ; and as the husband 
was er hypothest xbpioc gud husband, he ceased to hold 
that position the moment the marriage was dissolved. The 
words éxcovvae in (1) and ouve&édweev in (4) present no 
difficulty. This verb was regularly used in reference to 
the provision of a dowry, and bore no legal significance. 
When marriages, as in these cases, were dissolved by 
mutual consent, the ex-husband would naturally be willing 
to assist the lady in obtaining a new spouse by behaving 
generously in the return of her dowry. 

So far, then, we find no ground for the doctrine that 
the husband was not, as such, his wife’s cipsoe¢. The fifth 
passage, however, is the fzéce de réststance of those who 
hold this view. It is taken to imply that the wife’s father 
could, at his own good will and pleasure, take her away 
from her husband. This would be a portentous privilege ; 
and although it belongs, I believe, even at the present 
day to the wife’s father in Japan, we should not attribute 
it to Athens without distinct proof, or at any rate strong 
probabilities in its favour. The probabilities, however, 
are all against it. In the first place, it implies a paternal 


power to interfere de zuve in the affairs of adult male 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. Oo 
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citizens, which is against the whole trend of Athenian 
legislation. From the time of Solon this trend was in 
the direction of a steady denial of the principle that 
the paternal relationship permitted one Athenian citizen 
to dominate another. Individualism was the note of 
Athenian democracy; and it asserted itself in the matter 
of the patria potestas as strongly as elsewhere. Again, 
if the wife’s father possessed the power attributed to him, 
it would be natural to find it designated by some technical 
term. Every other legal act in connexion with marriage 
is so designated: what unexplained mercy has excepted 
one of such importance as this? It would have given the 
wife’s father, in countless cases, an absolute power over 
his son-in-law, by threatening him both with the loss of 
his wife and with the necessity of returning her dowry: 
and yet the act had no name, and there was no suit 
for the abuse of the power. As to the latter point, it 
is true that the passage quoted above from Dem. 41. 4 
continues as follows :— 


‘ ‘ a 9% > , > e , ‘ , > ‘ 
peta S€ ratr’ jyavaxrer 6 5 Aewxparys, Kal Sixas éeAdyxave 
TloAvevxtw Kai tovrwi Sovdia, Kal rept mavrwv yvaykdovr’ cis hoyov 
, a e , ‘ 
kabBicracGa1, Kai 7d Tedevtaiov SueAVOnoav, eh’ wre KopiTdpevov TOV 
> 
Aewxparnv arep fv cis THY ovoiav eivevnveypévos, pajre Kakovovv eva. 
p 1 ’ 


TloAvevxtw, tav Te mpds GAAHAOUS eyKAnpaTwv dmryndAAdxOat TavTwv. 
Here is Hruza’s comment (o/. ct¢., p. 70, n. 48): 


Leokrates war iiber die Sache sehr erziirnt, und erhob eine 
Klage, die durch einen Vergleich beendigt wurde. Der Vergleich 
ging dahin, dass Leokrates alles erhalten solle, was er in das 
Haus (er war auch adoptiert worden) eingebracht hatte ; er bekam 
also nur, was ihm ohnehin gebiihrte; hiitte er die Wegnahme der 
Frau anfechten kénnen, wire der Vergleich, sollte man meinen, fiir 
ihn giinstiger ausgefallen. 


It seems to me that this reasoning is entirely groundless. 
If Polyeuctus possessed the power to take his daughter 
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from Leocrates, the words of Demosthenes can only mean 
that Leocrates brought an action against him for abuse 
of this power—in which case, by the way, it is impossible 
to see why Spudias was joined as a defendant. Now, if 
the right of Polyeuctus was indefeasible, as Hruza says 
it was, why, in the first place, did Leocrates do so 
foolish a thing as bring an action unknown to Athenian 
law? And, in the second place, why does Demosthenes 
say qvayxaZovro ? On Hruza’s principle there was obviously 
no room for compulsion in the case of Polyeuctus. One 
thing at least is evident from jjvayxaZovro, namely, that 
Leocrates had some good ground of action against his 
former father-in-law and his supplanter; and, as I have 
just said, this could only have been the abuse of his power 
by Polyeuctus, if such power really belonged to him. But 
we are left in no doubt on the question. A comparison of 
§4 with §§ 27, 28 will show that Leocrates was making no 
attempt to recover his wife, but that his sole object was 
to recover his property, and that he succeeded in doing 
so. Before the dissolution of the marriage Leocrates had 
presented his wife with clothes and personal ornaments 
amounting in value to over a thousand drachme; and it 
was to recover this amount that he threatened Polyeuctus 
and Spudias with legal proceedings. Whether an adopted 
son who had married his adoptive father’s daughter could 
reclaim, on the rupture of the marriage and adoption, 
moneys expended in this way, is a nice and much-disputed 
point in Attic law; Leocrates at any rate succeeded in 
compelling their restitution. It is very curious that Hruza 
and those who think like him should find support for their 
theory in this fact, as if it proved that Leocrates had come 
out second best in the whole affair. 

The truth is that, so far as this passage is concerned, 
the whole theory now under discussion rests upon the 


assumption that the word adeAduevoe is a technical term 
O2 
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of Attic law used here with rigid accuracy. For such 
an assumption there is not, and could not be, any proof 
whatever. The word is nowhere else used as a legal term; 
and even if it were, this would not prove that it is here 
employed with technical purport. We might as well 
assume that Spudias broke off the marriage on the 
strength of the words in § 27: 6 piv yap Zrovolac, & avdpec 


Stcactai, Tapa TUV Atwkpatove EXovsay Ta Xpuaia Kai Ta imaria 
Thy yuvaix’ tXafsev. What really happened was, no doubt, 
that the daughter of Polyeuctus dissolved the marriage by 
way of amdéAeic at her father’s instigation and with his 
support before the archon, his activity on the occasion 
giving the speaker ample justification for the use of 
the word apeAduevog. Furthermore, if this suggestion is 
correct, it shows that Hruza is wrong in saying that 
Leocrates had no action for the loss of his wife. A remedy 
was provided by Athenian law in the dixn amodkhlewe, 
which in the present case could well be described, with 
practical though not with legal accuracy, as a suit against 
Polyeuctus. The existence of this suit is indeed denied 
by some scholars, but rightly maintained by Beauchet, 
Caillemer, Ciccotti, Van den Es, Meier, Schémann, and 
Lipsius. 

With regard to the sixth passage quoted above, the 
discussion by Mr. Wyse shows clearly that no certain 
inference can be drawn from it. The seventh passage 
does undoubtedly introduce us to a lady whose husband 
was not her xigw¢: but Amorgos was not Athens, and 
besides we have an inscription from the same place 
which contains the words vro Nexnoapérne rig yuvatKog TiC 
Navxparov¢ cai xupiov Nav«paroue (Michel, no. 1370). 

So much for the evidence adduced in favour of the 
theory that at Athens the husband was not, as such, his 
wife’s xipiog ; we have now to consider what may be argued 
on the other side. First of all, we find that in this speech 
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Xenocles is the xbpioc of his wife Phile. Hruza tries to 
explain this case away, but his elaborate argument is 
totally demolished by Mr. Wyse in two lines (p. 285). 
Again, as Mr. Wyse points out, Aphobus would have 
become xtprog of Demosthenes’ mother if he had married 
her (Dem. 27. 55, 56; 29. 47, 48); and husbands appear 
as kop at Tenos (/uscr. Jurid. Gr., 1., p. 92) and Thespiae 
(ib, p. 280, 80). The scholiast on Aristoph. £g. 969 says 
definitely: ovrw yap mpoxadsioOar ciWBaotv év ty Stkaornpiy’ 
i Oeiva Kal 6 Kbpiog, TouTéotivy 6 avnp. Beauchet’s comment 
on this is so astounding that to obtain credibility I 
must quote his very words (I., p. 220): ‘‘ Quant a la scholie 
d’Aristophane, on ne peut non plus la prendre en 
considération quand on voit le scholiaste donner pour 
exemple d’une personne pourvue d’un kyrios Smykithés, 
qui était un homme.” 

The peculiar procedure employed when a wife divorced 
her husband supports strongly the view that the latter was 
her xiptog. In all other cases a woman could deal with 
the archon only through her representative ; in this case, 
so far as our meagre information goes, she appeared in 
person. Beauchet indeed argues that this was true only 
in the cases (according to him very few) in which her 
husband was her xipu¢; but in order to maintain this 
theory, which of course is needed to support his assumption 
with regard to the whole xépiog question, he is forced to 
throw the ancient authorities overboard. The sole positive 
evidence that he can adduce is the thirtieth speech of 
Demosthenes : 


“Si l’on se reporte maintenant au premier plaidoyer de Démos- 
théne contre Onétor, ov il est souvent question d’ drdAeupis, on n’y 
voit jamais que la femme doive agir elle-méme en divorce contre 
son mari. On y rencontre, au contraire, une phrase qui parait bien 
significative et dans laquelle l’orateur parle de ‘ces hommes qui 
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ont fait inscrire le divorce par devant l’archonte’” (§ 17 rip 


> , ® ‘ ‘ »” > > , 
drokeufw ovTo. pos Tov apxovr’ ameypaiavro). 


He also refers to §§ 31 and 26; but it is obvious that 
these passages are all compatible with the view that the 
woman herself appeared. They show merely what we 
might have assumed without them—that she was sup- 
ported by her relatives. Furthermore, if we construe the 
phrase in § 17 strictly, it proves the point for which 
I am here arguing, since ovro is plural. ‘There is no 
reason to think that the lady had more than one xiguog; 
and if he could have acted at all, he would have acted by 
himself. Another consideration also makes it probable 
that a wife, divorcing her husband, appeared in person. 
The seclusion of Athenian women, the extreme disfavour 
with which their taking a personal part in litigation was 
regarded, and the otherwise universal custom of represen- 
tation, were so well known in antiquity, that the notion of 
a personal appearance in divorce cases could hardly have 
arisen unless it were founded on fact; while, on the other 
hand, it never would have been the fact had it not been 
the case that the husband was the kxiéguoe of his wife. 


In his note on § 4, 1. 5 (p. 289), Mr. Wyse discusses and 
rejects “the novel theory propounded by Hruza in the 
first volume of his Beztrage sur Geschichte des griechischen 
und rimischen Familienrechtes ; approved by Gilbert (Staats- 
altert., \*., p. 209) and Beauchet (I., p. 120 sgg.); rejected 
by Miiller (Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des attischen 
Birger- und Eherechts, p. 746 sqq.)” with regard to the true 
meaning of éyyvav and éyyénowg when used in connexion 
with an Athenian marriage. I propose here to reproduce 
Mr. Wyse’s statement of the case, and to discuss it. 
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Mr. Wyse says :-— 


“ According to Athenian law an éyy’yous was a necessary condi- 
tion of a valid marriage, except in the case of an émixAnpos (see VI.» 
14. 9, 10 2.). The most important effect of marriage, i.e. the 
legitimacy of the issue, depended on the propriety of the éyyvyors. 
... This éyydyous was a contract concluded between the suitor 
and the person who, as xvpios, had authority over the woman. . . 
The aim of Hruza’s book is to refute the old-established view, that 
this contract was a betrothal or affiancing. ... He refuses to 
believe that Athenian law made the legitimacy of children depend 
on a betrothal, which is, and must be, ex uz /ermint, merely an act 
preparatory of marriage. ’Eyyvyous, he says, since it produced the 
consequences of marriage, constituted marriage, and should be 
compared with the consensus nuptalictus of Roman law, not with 
the consensus sponsalicius. ‘This criticism involves more than a defini- 
tion of words. Hruza proceeds to argue that the éyyvnous was the 
beginning of the married state, and that it was the first and most 
important ceremony of the wedding-day, as a rule preceding 
immediately the marriage festivities and the home-bringing of 
the bride. He even doubts whether betrothals existed in Attica. 
Further, with regard to the etymology, éyyvar is said to be identical 
with ddevac and éxdiddvar, éyyvOuac corresponding to éyyv@ as 
Saveifouar to daveifw, and éyyinors is rendered by ‘giving away’ 


’ 


(Vergebung).’ 

In other words, Hruza maintains that éyyvac@a means 
‘to accept as one’s wife’ (cf. Beztrdge U., p. 178, ** So ist 
auch éyyvav eine Frau zur Ehe geben, éyyvac8u eine Frau 
sich zur Ehe geben lassen”), and that yauetv is simply ‘to 
consummate a marriage’ already contracted. As one 
might expect, these translations produce a dire result in 
many passages. In Dem. 28. 15f. the orator speaks of 
his father as on his deathbed: rotrw rv iunv pnréo’ 
éyyuor, and thereby, if Hruza be right, making the lady 
a bigamist. Hruza maintains, indeed, that polygamy 
was permitted at Athens—but this was polyandry. 
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It is obvious, however, from Dem. 27, 17 that Cleobule 
was zof married to Aphobus, for Demosthenes says there: 
THY piv Toivuy mpoika rovTov Tov zpdmov Exe aBwr. jh 
yipavrog © avrov tiv pntipa tiv euiv, 6 piv vomog KeAcbe Th 
mooik ddetAecy tm’ évvé’ 6Boroig, tye 8 emt Spaxuy pdvov riOnu. 
There could be no more complete disproof of Hruza’s 
statement (Bectrdge 1., p. 40): “ Ware die éyytnoe nur ein 
Verlébnis, so miisste spadter noch die Ehe durch einen 
besonderen Akt begriindet werden. Davon ist aber nichts 
uberliefert. Der yauog (yauor) spielt keine andere Rolle 
als... unsere Heimfihrung.” If this were so, Demosthenes 
must have written aroméuyavrog, instead of ur) yijavroc. The 
phrase he does use shows that Attic law regarded the 
yauog as absolutely essential, and as absolutely distinct 
from the éyyénoic. 

When Hruza wrote his essay, he overlooked Plato 
Legg. 923 D, where, among the rules laid down for testa- 


tors, we find the following: érw av rev viéwy imapywv 
7 


oikog yy mh véwev TOUTY TOY XonuaTwr, Duyarol TE WoadTwo 4 
piv Gv éyyeyunuévog we avijo todpuevog yj, wa vee’ 9 0 dv ph, 
véiuev. His attention was afterwards drawn to this fatal 
passage; and, in the second volume of his Beztrdge, he 
says (p. 181): “ Das Futurum éoduevoe ist ganz wohl auch 
dabei am Platze: eiva: aviip ist ein Zustand, etwas der 
Ehestiftung als Rechtsakt Nachfolgendes, daher der 
Gebrauch des Futurums in Bezug auf den Zeitpunkt der 
Vergebung gerechtfertigt.”” Beauchet is less courageous, 
but more ingenious. He explains the rule as follows 
(I. p. 125); “Si, outre les fils, il y a des filles, le pére doit 
faire 4 celles-ci une part dans le surplus de sa succession, 
a moins qu’elles n’aient été déja données en mariage, car 
alors elles sont pourvues, quoique n’ayant pas recu de 
dot; or, pour désigner la fille ainsi donnée en mariage, 
Platon parle uniquement de l’engyésis.” But even if 
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dyyvacBa had the meaning attributed to it by Hruza and 
Beauchet, this would have been an astounding method of 
saying, ‘to a daughter already married.’ Besides, the 
phrase undeniably contemplates the lapse of a certain 
period of time between the éyyinog and the consummation 
of the marriage ; and how is this to be reconciled with the 
view held by Hruza, that the two events took place on the 
same day—a view that he cannot help holding? Plato is 
really carrying out the principle laid down in 743 A: 
ayaiv 8% Svra dtapepdvtwe Kal mAovaov elvar Suapeodvtwe 
advvarov. Hence he ordains that a testator shall, as far as 
possible, leave no wealth to children already provided for, 
and excludes not only sons who already possess an oikoe, 
and sons and daughters who have another lot of land in 
the country, but even daughters who are unmarried, pro- 
vided they are betrothed. That daughters already married 
should be excluded, he would have called self-evident : 
their marriage, indeed, had severed them from their father’s 
family (776 B). If it be objected to this that the betrothed 
girl might be jilted, and would then be without any pro- 
vision, I refer to what Plato himself says in connexion 
with the laws regulating intestacies (925 D, E). 

The origin of Hruza’s whole theory is probably the 
celebrated formula, 2 aorijc «al éyyuntiji¢g yuvade: “ c’est 
donc,” says Beauchet (I. p. 125), “que lengyésis suffit 
pour la formation du mariage, sinon on n’aurait pas 
manqué d’indiquer les autres conditions requises pour la 
légitimitédes enfants.” Thisisa complete misunderstanding 
of the case. The formula indicates the conditions of 
legitimacy with the utmost fullness. When an Athenian 
swore that his child was born 2& dorije cat éyyunrne yuvakdc, 
he implied that the child’s mother was his wife, that she 
was an Athenian citizen, and that he had married her with 
the consent of her «épiog. The use of éyyunrn¢e does not 
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mean that the éyyinowe was the marriage—it means that, 
unless the xépioc formally approved of the union, the 
children would not be legitimate. It used to be the law 
of England that the marriage of a minor without the 
consent of his or her kxtptog was void; but this did not 
mean that the consent of the xépun¢ zpso facto enabled the 
parties to cohabit as man and wife. In the formula just 
quoted, we find sometimes yayeri¢g instead of éyyunric 
(e.g. Isae. 12.9). This is regarded (Beauchet, I., p. 125) as 
proving “que la femme iyyunrj est considérée comme 
mariée aussi bien que celle qui est yayery.” But in that 
case we should meet with yayuery much oftener than we 
do. The law required children to be born in lawful 
wedlock, which would indeed usually be the case where 
the woman was yayuery; but as a yauog might take place 
without the consent of the kipiog (a yduoeg avéyyvog), and, 
as his consent was essential for the legitimacy of the 
children, it was safer to say éyyurj. It is for this very 
reason that we meet éyyvac8a, instead of yapeiv, as frequently 
as we do: litigants were concerned solely with the legal 
validity of the marriage. The misleading effect of this 
finds an excellent illustration in Beauchet’s reference 
(I., p. 125, n. 5) to [Dem.] 59. 52-4, and the use of éyyvav 
all through that passage, which refers to a law forbidding 
anyone to give in marriage to an Athenian an alien 
woman under a false pretence that she is his daughter. 
But of course that use is due to the fact that the éyyéna¢ 
was the part transacted by the xipioc, and so the part at 
which the law aimed and for which alone Phrastor had, or 
could have, an action. 

In Herodotus 6. 57 we read: SrxaZev d pobvove rove 
Baoréag tosade povva, Tatpwobyov te TapHévou mépt eg TOV 
ixvéerat Exelv, Ty why TEP O TaTIp avTHY Eyyunoy. Stein’s note 
on éyyuijoy is, “im Testamente iiber ihre Hand verfiigt hat”; 
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but I think the phrase will also cover a disposal zx/er vivos. 
In neither case can ?yyvav mean more than ‘ betroth.’ If 
the act took place during the father’s lifetime, it would be 
doubly absurd to say that the kings decide who shall 
marry a virgin heiress, unless she is already married. Ifthe 
phrase means, ‘unless her father should éyyvav her to some 
man in his will,’ no argument is required to show that 
the verb can mean no more than ‘ offer in marriage.’ I 
take this opportunity of remarking that everyone regards 
‘betroth ’ as merely a loose translation of éyyvav, for which, 
I think, ‘offer in marriage’ would in most cases be more 
strictly correct. ‘ Betroth,’ however, possesses the great 
advantages of being convenient for purposes of translation, 
and of marking clearly that tyyéyo.g was not marriage ; 
and so may very well be retained, as there is no real 
danger of misleading students by its use. 

Other arguments against Hruza’s theory will be found 
in Mr. Wyse’s note, and therefore need not be repeated 
here; but I should like to say a few words, in conclusion, 
on the comparison which Hruza institutes between éyytnarc 
and the consensus nuptalicius of Roman Law. Ulpian says, 
no doubt, “ nuptias non concubitus sed consensus facit”’ 
(Dig. 35, 1, 15); but though the consensus of the various 
parties concerned was necessary for the validity of the 
marriage, it did not constitute the marriage. In order 
to be operative, it must be followed at once by the delivery 
of the woman into the possession of the man (see Poste, 
Gatus, ed. 4, p. 46; Sohm, Justitutes of Roman Law, p. 4753 
Girard, Droit romatn, ed. 4, p. 151), usually solemnised by 
a formal deductio in domum mariti. Just so in Athens: 
the éyyinore between the xijpioe and the intending husband 
did not fer se constitute marriage: it was necessary that 
it should be followed by a beginning of cohabitation, 
usually solemnised by a yauoc. If Hruza’s theory were 
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correct, Aphobus would have become the stepfather of 
Demosthenes as soon as he had seized Cleobule’s dowry 
(a very practical éyyv@ua); but he did not enter into 
this relationship to the orator, because there was no ydyo¢ 
and no cohabitation. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 


(Zo be continued.) 





ON A THEORY OF GEOMETRICAL PROPORTION. 


N interesting view of geometrical proportion may be 
obtained by taking ‘rectangle,’'! and the relation 

of equality between rectangles, as the indefinables, the 
results of the first three books of Euclid being assumed. 
The definition is not so fundamental or so comprehensive 
as Euclid’s, which is not confined to so-called Euclidean 
geometry, but is applicable to any manifold that can be 
generated by logical series. Even in Geometry the theory 
here considered is unable to escape from incommensurables 
and limits as soon as we leave rectilineal figures. At the 


same time the rectangle theory is very elegant and simple 
as far as it goes; and it is of some interest to follow it out, 
and to show that all purely rectilineal propositions in 
Bk. VI. may be accurately interpreted by means of it. 

All the propositions in Bk. V. may be proved from 
geometrical properties of rectangles.’ I shall only mention 


the more striking ones. From the nature of the case the 
order of proof is different from Euclid’s. The statement 
of VI. 16 becomes our definition of proportion’; VI. 4, 5, 


1 This was suggested by a remark 
of Mr. Robert Russell. 


3 The statement of Euclid VI. 15 
might be taken as the definition of 


*T.e., so far as they refer to straight 
lines. Some of these are noticed by 
Prof. Purser (Elementary Geometry, 
p- 91). He refers to Nixon. The 
present paper adds proofs by this 
method of the Transitive Law, and 
of the fundamental propositions in 
Book VI. 


proportion ; but the geometry would 
be less simple, as the angle of the 
triangle is variable. We should have 
to prove that a: 6 is one-valued. It 
is therefore better to take a definite 
angle, and a right angle is the most 
convenient. 
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and 15 are then proved by using III. 35, 36. No doubt 
everything could be based on I. 43 (which is the funda- 
mental theorem for proving equality between rectangles), 
and the circle need not be introduced ; but the argument 
would be clumsy. 


I. 


Symbolism. (ab) means the rectangle under the straight 
lines a and 4. The bracket is used to avoid hasty algebraic 
inference. The symbol is commutative, i.e., (da) stands 
for the same thing. 

Definition. a:b::c:d means (ad) = (bc). 

Alternando is merely an expression of the Commutative 
Law (ad) = (bc) = (cb), «. aier:b:d. 

Invertendo. (ad)= (bc) implies (dc) = (ad), i.e., the 
symbol = stands for a symmetrical relation. 

Componendo. (ad) = (bc) implies (a+ 6) d = b(c +d). (I1.1). 

It is unnecessary to go through all the propositions in 
Bk. V, as most of them are obvious. The 7vamnsztiveness of 
proportion (V. 11) is, however, important and not self- 
evident. If a:6::¢:d and c:d::e:f, then a:b::e:/f. 
This amounts to proving that if (ad) = (dc) and (c/) = (de, 
then (a/) = (de). It depends on this simple rider :—ABCD 
is a rectangle, X, a point in AB, Y, in BC such that 
AX,OX,, CY,OY, are complements about the diameter 
BD. Then if P, Q are points on X,Y, X,Y, such that 
PQY,X, are concyclic, PQY,X, are also concyclic. Let 
AX, = a, AX, =d, BX, = 4, CY, =c, OP =/, OQ =e, and 
the result follows. (See note on p. 208.) 

Ex aequali is a particular case of the Transitive Law 
combined with alternando. For givena:b::x:y, b:c::y:4, 
thena:x::b:¥y::¢:2; therefore, by the Transitive Law 
a:x3::¢:2; thereforea:c::x%:z2. Euclid apparently did 
not notice this. x acgualé may also be proved directly. 
If (ay) = (bx), and (dz) = (cy), then (az) = (cx). This follows 
















ee 
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by using the converse of I. 43. (ay) and (dx) may be placed 
s0 as to be complements with reference to one rectangle, 
and (dz) and (cy) with reference to another in such a way 
that (az) and (cr) are immediately seen to be equal. 

We have next to consider what is meant by ratio 
petween areas. This really requires a new definition—a 
fact which shows the superiority of Euclid’s treatment. 
if A, B, C, D are four areas, then A: B::C:D when 
A =(az), B = (dr), C = (cx), D = (dx), and a: b::¢:d. 
Alternando, Invertendo, Componendo, and the Transitive 
Law are obviously true; and all the propositions follow 
without difficulty. Ratios between solids can be defined 
in like manner. 


II. 


In order to apply these principles, four fundamental 
propositions are required. ‘They are easily proved by the 
first three books of Euclid :— 


(a) If two triangles are equiangular, the sides opposite 
the equal angles are proportional. For by III. 35 or 
36, if a, a’ are opposite equal angles, and likewise 34, 0’ 
(ab) = (ab): ie, asa ::b: 0. 

(3) The converse of (a) proved similarly. 

(y) If two triangles containing equal angles have the 
sides about the equal angles reciprocally proportional, 
they are equal in area. In other words, if [Cc = [C, and 
(ab) = (a’d’), then the triangles ABC, A’B’C’ are equal in 
area, Place the triangles so that the angles C and C’ 
coincide: let A’ fall on AC and B’ on BC. Produce AC 
to B, and BC to A,, so that B,C = BC, A,\;C = A’C. Then 
AC.CB, = B/C .CA,: therefore A,B,AB’ are concyclic ; 
therefore the angle CAB’ = B’A,B, = CA’B (I. 4); therefore 
A’B and AB’ are parallel and the triangle CA’B’ = CAB. 

(8) The converse of (y) proved similarly. 
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The proof and interpretation of all the propositions 
in Bk. VI. (except 33) are now obvious. No incom- 
mensurables or limits are used, as everything has been 
reduced to a question of equality of rectangles. One 
advantage in this method is that it preserves the organic 
connexion between the doctrine of proportion and the 
rest of geometry. But when we go deeper, we find that 
Euclid’s theory of proportion (when properly modified) is 
more satisfactory and preserves even better the continuity 
of the science. In fact, it may be shown that the whole 
of Euclido-Cartesian geometry can be based on a definition 
of a one-dimensional series by means of Euclid’s theory of 
proportion, with the help of some simple axioms. 


REGINALD A. P. ROGERS. 


NotE.—The proof I have given of the Transitive Law is 
unnecessarily complicated, as it follows at once by using I. 43 
and its converse. 
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REVIEWS. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, de Imperio Cn. 
Pompei, pro Cluentio, in Catilinam, pro Murena, pro Caelio, 
recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit ALBERTUS 
Curtis CLARK, Collegii Reginae Socius. Oxonii e typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano. 1905. 


Tuts work is the full fruition of the Anecdoton, ‘“*The Vetus 
Cluniacensis of Poggio,” which was noticed in HERMATHENA last 
year (xiii. 589-593). It marks a very important advance in the 
criticism of all the Orations with which it deals. Inthe Pro Sex. 
Roscio and the Pro Murena, the St. Victor codex (3%), being, as it is, 
a faithful copy of the eighth-century Cluni manuscript (No. 496 in 
the Cluni Catalogue), is henceforth to be regarded as the chief 
authority; and the Wolfenbiittel (W) and Munich (s) codices are 
relegated to an inferior position, the former as being a copy of a 
copy of 3, and the latter as being a highly worked-up manuscript 
which has incorporated all kinds of various readings into its text. 
Even the process of incorporation,! Mr. Clark, with his usual 
thoroughness, has succeeded in tracing; and we conceive that it 
was with no little legitimate pride that he has been able to 
say, ‘Annis abhinc decem in maiore mea Milonianae editione 
codicem (s) hoc modo conflatum esse docui: illud numquam spera- 
veram ut mihi aliquando concederetur huius rei primos medios 
postremos gradus manifesto deprehendere.”’ Subsidiary assistance 
can be derived (1) from a Laurentian ms. (A), usually known as 
Lagomarsini 10, written by Johannes Arretinus in 1415, for which 
he used the Cluniacensis or a rough copy of it, but corrected in 
many cases what he found written, as he was a good scholar; and 
(2) from a s. of Perusia (I1) written in 1416. 

_For the Pro Cluentio, st (¢ = Lag. 12) have to resign their 
primacy; and their place is taken by the marginal notes of 3, which 


1 Principally through cod. Laur. (Gadd.) xc. sup. 69 (¥). 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. P 
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were derived from the Cluniacensis, and by M (Lag. 64), the 
parent of all the ‘‘codices mutili.”" Among many subsidiary helps 
may be mentioned the fifteenth-century codex S. Marci 255 (4), 
also known as Lag. 6. 

For the Pro Caelio, the marginalia of 3 come to our assistance 
where the great Paris manuscript 7794 seems defective. See the 
remarkable example in § 24 referred to in our notice (p. 591) of 
Mr. Clark’s Anecdoton. These marginalia are more in accordance 
with the palimpsests and the quotations from the grammarians than 
Pis. The striking way in which = has confirmed the conjectures 
of so many scholars, notably Madvig’s, leads Mr. Clark to the very 
just exclamation, ‘‘ Habes, lector, unde artis criticae obtrectatores 
vanitatis convincas.” In this speech we can get some further 
assistance from certain copies of P,? also from 2 and W. 

The introduction of the Pro Caelio into this volume shows that 
the order observed by Mr. Clark is not chronological; ‘in orationi- 
bus Tullianis’ (he says) ‘alia ratio temporum est, alia codicum, et 
hanc sequi editori expeditissimum est.’ But with the exception of 
the Pro Caelio, none of the speeches here edited is later than 63 B.c. 
It is, however, rather from the fact that the codices of the De 
Imperio Cn. Pompei are much the same as those of the Pro Milone 
that Mr. Clark treats of that speech here. The celebrated Harleian 
2682 is here again facile princeps,’ supported by the Erfurtensis (E), 
and the Tegernseensis (T) in the latter part (which is all it now 
contains). In the former part, the Hildisheimensis (¢)—see Miller, 
Introd. p. xx.—which was copied from T when intact, supplies its 
place. FE and T come from the same original; and every reader of 
Mr. Clark’s writings knows how satisfactorily he has shown that the 
copyist of E used either H or a copy of H.*| The Parcensis, as 
being full of glaring interpolations, may be disregarded. 

The Catilinarian Orations bring forward the other Cluni Ms. 
498, which happily is still extant. Following a hint of Dr. Reid’s 
that there was an important Ms. of the Verrines in Lord Leicester’s 
library at Holkham, Dr. Peterson, Principal of M‘Gill University, 
Montreal, studied the MS.; and in a very interesting Anecdoton, 
published in 1901, proved that this Ms. was that noted in the 
Cluni Catalogue.’ In addition to portions of the Verrines, this Ms. 
also contains portions of the Catilinarian orations and of those for 
Ligarius and Deiotarus. This being a ninth-century Ms., and closely 
connected with the tenth-century Ambrosian (A) and the thirteenth- 
century Laurentian (a), to both of which it is slightly superior (e-g., 


1 See notes to }§ l02—107: 127—132:  (e), Harleianus 4927 (A). 
149-154: 176-182, These lacunae 3 E.g., see the notes to §§ 13, 14. 
have been filled up in & from the ! See his edition of the Pro ALlone, 
Cluniacensis: see Mr. Clark’s Anec- pp. xxxviii—xlii. ; 
doton, p. xiii. 5 Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical 
2 Cod. Gemblacensis (vy), Erfurtensis Series, part ix. 
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§22, it alone gives the right reading duznf), becomes the ‘signifer’ 
of a, the best family.' Mr. Clark also uses Harleian 2716, saecl. 
x-xi (/), and Cod. Coll. Corp. Christi, saecl. xii (0). The former 
belongs, in all but Or. iv, to the 8 class; in iv to the y class: while 
9 belongs to the y class, but has corrections from a. On the whole, 
Mr. Clark seems to estimate y higher than £. 

Another instrument of criticism besides the mss. is used for the 
first time, to a considerable extent, in this edition. It is the cele- 
brated law of the clause-endings in Cicero’s orations, which has 
recently been set forth with such vigour and success by Prof. 
Th. Zielinski of St. Petersburg. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the law holds generally for Cicero’s speeches—and for the more 
formal of his Letters, we think, also. Accordingly, Mr. Clark adopts 
Emesti’s velle/ for voluerit of the Mss. in Sex. Rose. 99, and himself 
reads Jaevos se in §124 for Jaesos se esse of the Mss. (V2 for P2). In 
Imp. Pomp., §14, tardavit of E is preferred on these grounds to 
reardavit of the other Mss., including H; while, again, for a similar 
reason, cognostis of H, in §42, is preferred to cognovistis of E: and 
in §68 nemo esse of HE gives place to esse nemo of T. Yet Mr. Clark 
is slow to abandon the Mss. to get correct clause-endings, e.g., he 
retains non videalur in Sex. Rosc. 56, not even mentioning Kayser’s 
non videlur; cp. also §142, where he rightly does not accept 
Richter’s splendor for splendore: and in Cat. iv. 23 resists the 
temptation to read esse filium for filium esse. Strong manuscript 
authority must, in general, rank of more importance than con- 
siderations of rhythm. 

Mr. Clark has introduced many emendations of his own into 
the text, which are all characterized by the same careful wisdom 
which appears in his discrimination of the different manuscripts. 
It is, of course, only possible to mention a few of these emenda- 
tions. In Sex. Rose. 107, for cudiciuae (3%, indiciue A) he reads tndict 
causa. It may, perhaps, be questioned whether we should not read 
indicinae (or indiciuae),® a form found in Apuleius, Met. vi. 8 and 
vii. 25. In Sex. Rose. 141 for bona fortunas vesfrasgue nostras, 
Mr. Clark reads, with considerable probability, bona fortunas 
arasque nostras, comparing Dom. 109, Sest. 145; aras might readily 
have looked like tivas (vestras). Pomp. 6, for nunc quid agendum 
sit ili (so H: om. cef/f.) considerate, Mr. Clark reads zps7. The 
confusion is not uncommon. 


! Nohl’s division of the mss. of the 
Catilinarian Orations into three classes 
a, B, yis universally accepted. To a, in 
addition to the Mss. named above, are 
to be added Cod. Vossianus (saecl. xi) 
and the celebrated Harleianus 2682 (2). 

* Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden. 
1904. 

* So Haupt in the passages of Apu- 


Perhaps, however, #7//ico. 


In 54 he 


leius, Vliet campares Corp. Gloss. 
Lat. ii. 80. 43 indiciuum pnvutpdy. If 
indict is retained, it might be prefer- 
able to read indict nomine rather than 
causa. From the second passage of 
Apuleius (0b indicinae praemium), it 
would appear that something might be 
said for Miiller’s conjecture praemium 
for partem, 
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is right in ejecting zmsuda, retaining parvu/a (aut tam parvula insula 
H: tam parva insula cet.) ; insula arose from the unusual diminu. 
tive. The notoriously difficult passage in C/u. 39 Ac tum Oppianici 
causa crimen hoc Asuvianum cum testibus multis tum vero ding 
(3: indicio ceft.) Avil comprobabatur; in quo adlegatos (so 3: the 
other mss. have something similar) Oppianici nomen primum esse 
constabat, &c., is treated with great boldness and success by 
Mr. Clark. For Avzlii he supplies /esfamento; and he supposes 
adlegatos to have arisen from a gloss a /ega/o, i.e., a testamento: so 
that the passage would run, ‘um vero illius testamento comprobabatur: 
in quo Oppianict nomen primum esse constabat. The phrase nomen 
primum certainly points to a will. In 192 mulierem quandam 
Larino a/gue tllam usque a mari supero Romam proficisci, &c., for 
the difficult afgue zllam, Mr. Clark reads advolare, comparing §§ 18, 
25.1 The mysterious X (found in a in Cat. i. 26) Mr. Clark 
interprets as Kafu/. One would fain believe that Dr. Peterson 
(see his Anecdoton, p. xii, note) is right in supposing it to stand 
for Kalumnia: cp. also ii. 4, where a gloss ca/umnia appears to 
have intruded itself into the text. In Cav. ii. 19 Mr. Clark excel- 
lently adds ordinum after concordiam. In Muren. 8, si tibi tum cum 
peteres consulatum adfut, nunc cum, &c., the words cons. adfui nunc 
have very slender Ms. authority. Lag. 9 conjectures favi for adfut, 
ingeniously indeed. Mr. Clark reads s/uduz, comparing Quintilian 
xi. 1. 68 se s/uduisse petitioni Sulpicii contra honorem Murenae. 
In Mur. 67 for remove in (so X: remove ac s: om. ce/¢.) Mr. Clark 
reads remove vim, comparing §§ 58 and 59. In Cael. 60, quonam 
modo ille furenti fratri suo consularis restitisset qui consul incipien- 
tem furere atque conantem sua se manu interfecturum audiente senatu 
dixerit, Mr. Clark reads /onan/em—a most excellent suggestion. 

It is interesting to watch with admiration the various stages of 
the stately building which Mr. Clark is erecting in his edition of 
Cicero’s Orations; and we feel sure that, when it is completed, it 
will be found to be so firmly grounded, so well compacted, and so 
strong in its structure, that it will without difficulty resist all the 
attacks of increasing learning. 


1 Possibly ab Apulia. Larinum was should be Larinatem illim, not Lari- 
on the borders of Samnium and Apu- = atim illim. It was Gulielmius, we 
lia. There is a slight misprint in the — think, who first suggested zdcm. 
statement of Miiller’s reading. It 
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Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. By W. RipGeway, 
Disney Professor of Archzology in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge Biological Series. 12s. 6d. net. 


WueEn we take up a book by Professor Ridgeway, we expect to find 
him maintaining a thesis, paradoxical perhaps, but at any rate 
supported by immense learning and research, by an accumulation 
of facts from the most diverse and unlikely sources, and presented 
with such persuasive power that we are for the time completely 
carried away by the enthusiasm and obvious conviction of the 
author. It is true that reflection may suggest now and then that 
the strength of Professor Ridgeway’s position depends largely on 
special pleading: we have an uneasy feeling in the present case 
that possibly a scientist with a tithe of Professor Ridgeway’s 
historical and archeological equipment could make out a decided 
case against his theory. 

The subject chosen by Professor Ridgeway is one that affords 
ample scope for speculation. The story of the Arab is wrapped 
in an apparently impenetrable mystery." We do not know at the 
present time where the best breed is to be found. Explorer after 
explorer has made the attempt to solve the mystery, but without 
success, though there is still a possibility of its partial solution at 
least, as there remains a large tract of pasture-land lying in the 
south towards the Great Desert.to be explored. But even then, 
further knotty problems would still remain. How did the Arab 
get into such a closed district as Arabia at all? And if he was 
developed from some wild species within its borders, there remains 
the further question of support, in a land so poorly supplied with 
water and pasture. If he is, as Tweedie and Darwin hold, a 
composite breed, how are we to conceive the Arabs of that primi- 
tive time capable of bringing it to such a state of improvement ? 

Professor Ridgeway has not here, as in his book dealing with 
the origin of the Achaeans, kept the reader in the dark as to the 
solution he adopts, almost up to the last moment. Early in the 
work he informs us that his purpose is to prove, by a concatenation 
of negative and positive arguments, that the original home of the 
Arab was not, as is generally supposed, Arabia, but Libya. 

The problem is thus ultimately the origin of the so-called Arab 
and animals of the same characteristic type—not the special ques- 
tion of the origin of the English thoroughbred. The source of the 
latter, is of course, well known. All the horses now on the turf 
trace their pedigree directly to one of the three famous steeds— 
Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian, and the Godolphin Barb— 


1 The ‘double mystery ’ is concisely dealt with in the Times Lit. Supplement, 
September 9, 1905. 
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introduced into England in the reigns of William III, Anne, and 
George II, respectively. It is not generally known exoterically 
that the word ‘thoroughbred’ has a strict technical signification. 
“ By thoroughbred [as Mr. Brickwell informs us] is meant a horse 
or mare whose pedigree is registered in the Stud-book kept by 
Messrs. Weatherby, the official agents of the Jockey Club. The 
first attempt to evolve order out of the chaos which reigned 
supreme was made in 1791, with the publication of an Introduction 
to a General Stud-book.” 

Such, then, are the conditions of the problem to which Prof. 
Ridgeway directs his immense erudition and skill. The author's 
originality is obvious on every page: he dissents, and gives cogent 
reasons for dissenting, from the most important authorities on the 
question, including Gilbey, Tweedie, Darwin, Palgrave, and Blunt. 
Stated generally, his argument may be divided into the negative 
attempt to prove that Arabia was not the original home of the 
so-called Arab, and the positive theory that this Arab, as well as 
all modern horses possessing the characteristic Arab qualities 
of docility, speed, and endurance, are to be traced to Libyan 
progenitors. 

The negative side of Professor Ridgeway’s argument was adum- 
brated as long ago as 1877 by Hehn, whom apparently Professor 
Ridgeway overlooks. Hehn points out the absence of the horse 
from Egyptian monuments prior to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century B.C., and the fact that the earliest references to this animal 
in Hebrew literature do not carry us further back, and concludes 
thence that the Semitic peoples, as a whole, were indebted for the 
horse to the lands of Iran. In this latter remark he is in direct 
opposition to Professor Ridgeway; and it would probably be from 
this standpoint that a criticism of the new theory would proceed. 
Hehn, in agreement with Professor Ridgeway, also points to the 
fact that literature shows no trace of the horse as indigenous to 
Arabia prior to about the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 
Professor Ridgeway supports his negative argument with quotations 
from Strabo and Eratosthenes ; but these quotations, we venture to 
think, will not bear the weight required of them. Strabo informs 
us that the horse is not to be found in Nabat, which lies well to 
the north; while Eratosthenes merely says that horses, mules, and 
swine are not found ‘in the extreme parts to the south facing 
Ethiopia.” Thus nothing is said of the large tract known as 
Arabia Felix. If horses existed here—and we have no proof of the 
opposite—it is obvious that the Egyptians could have obtained 
them from here; and it is just as probable that Lybia derived them 
from Egypt as vice versa. ; 

The argument on the positive side is of a more cumulative 
nature; it extends, in fact, over 230 pages, and has its sources 
practically throughout the length and breadth of the planet. As 
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the result of his elaborate researches—the magnitude of which one 
can scarcely realize—Professor Ridgeway has reached the con- 
viction that all the horses of the modern world are to be traced 
back to two distinct types—the Libyan, and a race of slow, thickset 
animals which had spread across northern Europe and Asia. We 
have a modern wild representative of the latter in Prejvalsky’s 
horse still existing in the Altai tablelands. The North-European- 
Asiatic horse was of a white or dun colour; while the original 
colour of the best Libyan type was the bay. It is interesting 
to note that by far the greater part of the winners in modern 
races are of this colour—a fact which goes to prove that develop- 
ment under modern conditions tends more and more to restore 
the original hue. We may see from the Homeric poems that 
the Greek horses were of the heavy northern type: their colours 
are almost invariably dun or white; while we have the significant 
fact that one of the coveted steeds of AZneas was a bay. ‘ He 
was,” the poet says, ‘‘ bay as to all the rest of him, but in the 
forehead marked with a white star round like the moon.” It is 
worthy of note that these are just the characteristics of the very 
best so-called Arab breed. 

Thus we have in the Troad, prior to 1000 B.c., a superior type 
of horse, which for its speed and general excellence was regarded 
as divine; and we know that it possessed the colour and ‘blaze’ of 
the best Arab type. 

It is proved by the Egyptian monuments that horses possessing 
these characteristics made their appearance in Egypt not long 
prior to 1500 B.c.; and the crucial question is, where did they 
come from? Professor Ridgeway is convinced that they came 
from Libya; but the evidence is, we think, of the slenderest nature. 
It consists mainly of the account given by Odysseus (14, 267) of 
the part he took in a piratical expedition to the mouth of the 
‘River of Egypt.’ We are told that the natives came out against 
the pirates in great force :— 
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Professor Ridgeway concludes that the district here described is 
Libya, and supports his conclusion by a chariot found at Thebes, 
which is not of Egyptian manufacture, but probably of Libyan. 
“It is, therefore, probable,” he concludes, ‘‘that the Egyptians 
obtained their light, four-spoked chariot from the Libyans, and 
along with it the horse.” Though the argument is frail, we think, 
at this crucial point, yet Professor Ridgeway is by no means 
dependent upon it alone. He makes some further points, and 
very telling ones, in favour of the Libyan origin. He shows the 
undoubted significance of the fact that the fabled winged steed, 
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the Pegasus, was said to have come from Libya. In the fourth 
Pythian, too, the Libyans are expressly stated to be a race of 
horsemen. An inscription, moreover, of the first half of the first 
century A.D., set up in honour of a famous jockey, proves that no 
less than thirty-eight out of forty-two victors were North African 
horses. 

Professor Ridgeway, at the end of his notable third chapter, 
in which he passes in review the breeds of historic and prehistoric 
times, advances the sweeping generalization that Libyan blood has 
influenced the horses of Asia as far as China, and those of Europe 
as far as Ireland: the Connemara pony, he says, exhibits the 
characteristic marks of the Libyan strain ; and, on the ground of 
this royal origin, he holds that the recent introduction of hackney 
blood into this country is a fatal mistake due to historical igno- 
rance. Again, it is to the blending of the bay horses of North 
Africa with the dun or white of Asia and Europe that are due all 
the improved breeds of the world: it is to the Libyan strain that 
the bracelets and blaze so constantly found in domestic horses are 
due: it was the Libyans who first began to ride on horseback, and 
it was from them that the Greeks first learned the art. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is that devoted to the 
influence of the horse on history. Here at least we are on certain 
ground. He points out that all the races which have, in turn, held 
the mastery in Asia, Africa, and Europe have owed the preservation 
of their liberty or the extension of their power to the possession of 
horses, whether they were Egyptians, Syrians, Medes, Libyans, 
Persians, Scythians, or Macedonians; that the lack of horses till 
after the conquest of Gaul was the weakness of the Romans; that 
the acquisition of the horse by the Arabs was a main factor in the 
spread of Islam; that the possession of horses enabled the Nor- 
mans to conquer at Hastings; that the possession of the great 
war-horse (of which, by the way, King William’s horse in College 
Green is a fair sample) was the sure means of defending one’s 
country or conquering that of others in the Middle Ages; that 
even when armour was discarded, light cavalry became a most 
formidable engine of war. Marlborough’s victories were due 
largely to his cavalry. Nor has the introduction of the automobile 
endangered the position of the horse. Recent wars have proved 
that never was there greater need of horses to draw artillery or to 
carry infantry. ‘It is, therefore, imperative,” he adds, “that this 
country should not shut its eyes to the need of breeding horses 
suitable for war; and that special steps should be taken to preserve 
our good breeds, and not permit them to be contaminated and 
destroyed by rash experiments in breeding.” 


HuGu CANNING. 
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Elementary Geometry based on Euclid’s Elements. By PROFESSOR 
FREDERICK PurSER. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. 1905. 


Ir is not often that so proficient a master of both scientific 
method and philosophy as Professor Frederick Purser conde- 
scends to write a text-book on elementary mathematics; and when 
we are thus favoured, we naturally expect that teachers as well as 
students will receive valuable hints. In the present case we are 
not disappointed. The Lilementary Geometry before us was written, 
as the author states, ‘‘not to furnish a new edition of Euclid as 
such, but rather to present his subject-matter as a coherent system 
of geometrical truth, in which the student may recognise, not only 
the cogency, but the natural sequence of the propositions, and 
thus learn the true spirit of geometrical method, alike in its 
naturalness and its rigour.” The work contains, in four books, 
most of the substance of the first six books of Euclid. The author 
takes the intuitional or Kantian point of view; and consistently 
with this, in describing the simpler geometrical entities, he omits 
forthe most part the pretentious word ‘definition.’ The objects 
of intuition, just because they are zmdividua, cannot be logically 
defined—they can only be exemplified; whereas the more modern 
doctrine (Peano, Whitehead, and others), which accurately defines 
geometrical objects by means of series, classes, and relations, is of 
course out of place in an elementary text-book, and is not essential 
to a scientific knowledge of the properties of space. Mr. Purser, 
however, aims as far as possible at strict demonstration, without 
entering into a detailed analysis of those elementary spatial pro- 
perties that are intuitively obvious. The intuitional view, indeed, 
treats geometry as a branch of applied mathematics, in which 
experience may be used up to a certain point to supplement the 
want of logical precision. This method is, we believe, desirable in 
general education, and is to the ordinary sense more elegant than 
the stricter one. At the same time advanced students should 
never lose sight of the fact that a non-intuitional logical foundation 
for geometry has been made possible by the theory of relations. 

In these degenerate days some people are quite unnecessarily 
abandoning Euclid’s elegant, simple, and profound treatment of 
ratio. We would ask them to ponder on Leibniz’s remark—which 
is very likely true—that the unprogressive state of Chinese civili- 
zation was due to their never passing from mensuration to rational 
geometry. The Celestials are in the majority nowadays; but the 
friends of Professor Purser could have prophesied that no book 
written by him would favour such a retrograde movement. He 
follows almost entirely Euclid’s doctrine of ratio, which he dis- 
cusses in a clear and simple manner, intelligible to anyone who 
knows what is meant by saying that one bottle of wine is greater 
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than, equal to, or less than another. We think that he might have 
gone further, and proved alfernando, invertendo, &c., for the general 
case, instead of proving them only for straight lines and rectilineal 
areas. It seems a pity not to explain why the term ‘equality of 
ratios’ is used, as it means something very different from geo- 
metrical equality, which he defines by the possibility of super- 
position. The connexion between them is entirely symbolic; the 
term ‘equality’ may be used whenever we have a symmetrical (a =) 
implies 4 =a), transitive (a =, 6=c, implies a = c), and reflexive 
(a =a) relation. The relation of ratio satisfies these conditions. 

The work as a class text-book would be improved by the 
addition of a number of simple riders. The discussion on equality 
(pp. 3-5) might have been relegated to an appendix, as in its 
present position it would surely discourage a beginner. There are 
also some Kantian phrases which are out of place in the body of 
such a work. The typographical structure of the book is by no 
means perfect; and several of the figures are inaccurately drawn. 
We hope that a second edition will soon be required in which 
these defects may be corrected. 

At the end of the book Professor Purser adds a lucid expla- 
nation of the fact that the same symbolism is used for geometrical 
ratios as for fractions and numbers. This forms what he calls 
the transition to trigonometry, and is of much interest and impor- 
tance. 

To teachers we strongly recommend the book, owing to its 
excellent logical arrangement, and the clear view which it gives 
of the unity of geometrical method. 


R.A. R, 


Index Verborum Propertianus, by J]. S. Puittimore. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


PROFESSOR PHILLIMORE’S text of Propertius was reviewed in 
No. xxviii. of HERMATHENA, by the late Mr. L. H. Gwynn, vr multis 
multum deflendus. The present volume is an index to that text, 
which is based chiefly on N. It is to be regretted that the Oxford 
editors have not seen fit to append an index, however summary, to 
the different volumes of this series. Prof. Phillimore’s text of 
Propertius will derive no small value from this companion volume. 
‘I'he principle observed in the compilation is to catalogue the chief 
Mss. readings, and to avoid recording the infinite number of 
conjectures, unless they are such as have strong claims to validity. 
It is an index verborum; the context is ignored. This procedure 
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makes the volume a handy compendium, but throws some extra 
trouble on the student. 

I have not noticed many divergences from the readings of 
Professor Phillimore’s text. 

In iv. 4.47, he now favours purgadilur, the reading of Huleatt 
adopted in the Corpus. The reading Pigrabitur suggested in 
HeRMATHENA (1902) seems closer to the Mss., and, as a rarer 
word, was more likely to be corrupted than purgadi/ur. In 
Apuleius, Me/. 9, SV read repugnato, F repignato for the correct 
repigrato. In the same poem, I. 50, semper is hardly right ; cespes or 
vepris is preferable. In 1. 55, Mr. Housman’s spatierne deserves 
mention, though the editor’s siz hospes patria metuar is excellent. 
Addita iii. 9.13 hardly deserves to be indexed as correct. The 
same remark holds of fama, Beroaeldus’ reading (though it is 
catalogued without comment); palma G is strongly supported by 
iv. 10.4, non juvat e facili lecta corona ingo. G/adios iv. 3.34 does 
not seem sound; radios G is perhaps better. St¢ iii. 12. 8; 
A. Palmer’s s?s deserved mention. Amzmo ii. 12.18, the editor’s 
conjecture, is extremely harsh, and cannot commend itself in the 
face of alio N. In iii. 13. 39, Professor Phillimore adheres to the 
mss. reading. Dr. Postgate’s crinigerique det is good, if there is a 
reference to Apollo here. <A. Palmer read corniger atque deus 
vaccam, seeing here a mention of Pan. To me there does not seem 
to be any reference to a deity. We want a picture of the bull and 
the ram leading home the herd and flock. I have thought of dos 
piger Arcadit vaccam pastoris in aulam, dux aries saturas ipse reducit 
oves. This suggestion is, of course, far from the Mss., but the 
sense required is something like that. In iv. 5.20, the editor 
adheres to his conjecture, given in the foot-note exorabat opus 
verbasco blanda peruncta, saxosamque forat (sedula culpa!) viam. I 
am certain that Palmer’s exorabat opus verbis ceu blatta terebrat, 
saxosamque forat sedula talpa viam, will seem more attractive, if not 
more probable, to most readers of Propertius. In iv. 4. 68, se /uriis 
(J. Lievens) is catalogued without comment: O has nefariis. The 
editor reads non with O in 2. 29. 42, a reading which surely is not to 
be preferred to nox G. iii. 16.9, postus is hardly an improvement 
on pulsus, FLDV; portus N. Palmer’s /orfus is better. In the 
same ode, Palmer’s emendation ef cuzus si/, read in the Corpus for 
exclusis fit, does not deserve to be ignored. The same remark 
holds of Palmer’s Casstopes litus iii. 17.3. In iii. 21.23, the 
conjecture in G mea lintea seems to deserve more attention than it 
has received. In iii. 22. 3, the labours of Palmer and Haupt have 
established Dindymis et sacra fabricata e vite Cybelle ; it is futile to 
abide any longer by the corrupt reading. In i. 13.18, I would 
Suggest externo for ex/remo, comparing ii. 32. 31. i. 16.29 does 
hot seem to be much improved by the punctuation mulia prius ; 
vasto labentur flumina ponto Annus et inversas duxerit ante vices. 
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Perhaps auc/a for mulfa might be a help; i.e., ‘the sea shall feed 
tthe rivers, and the year go backward.’ I would also suggest lenio 
for longo in iv. 9.19, comparing iv. 4.10, and cu//a for cauia in 
iv. 11. 86: the step-mother does not show her malice on her 
wedding-day, when the lectus genialis is exhibited. 

This index, as was said above, will be most useful, but I 
wish that Professor Phillimore had been less chary about quoting 
the context. For example, Prefium is hardly a correct index for 
the phrase pretium facere aliquem in iv. 1.81, and 5.29. We owe, 
however, the editor too much to cavil at trifles. He has vindicated 
the supremacy of N as an znstrumentum criticum, and has made a 
much-needed protest against the fashion of regarding the text of 
Propertius as a species of Chinese puzzle, which had been shuffled 
up in the dark ages, and which could be arranged into the original 
picture by the sagacity of his editors. The craze originated by 
Scaliger for making inversions and transpositions has run riot too 
long in the text of the Roman Callimachus. 

A. 


(1) Libellus de Sublimitate Dionysio Longino fere adscriptus; ed. 
A. O. PrickAarpD; Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


(2) Longinus on the Sublime, translated by A. O. PRICKARD; 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


For students of Dublin University the treatise ‘on the Sublime’ 
has a special interest, for it was one of the special books which 
Senior Sophisters had to study in the eighteenth century. Edmund 
Burke, a Scholar of the House, must have read it diligently in his 
undergraduate days, with profit, as his own Philosophical Inquiry 
shows. George Miller, a Fellow of the College, noted for his 
advanced liberalism, produced an edition of the treatise in 1820. 

Of Mr. Prickard’s two volumes, the second is that which is 
destined to have the greater vogue: excellent as the translation is, 
no small additional value lies in the scholarly Introduction and 
Appendices. They suffer from one fault—they are too few. The 
author’s modesty has defrauded the reader of many interesting 
supplements which, it is to be hoped, will be appended to future 
editions: for it is not rash vaticination which promises a long life 
to the English version. 

There is no writer in Greek literature whose history so baffling 
a mist of ignorance envelops as the author of this ‘ golden book.’ 
Mr. Prickard’s Introduction states the arguments urged by different 
scholars ; and the case against the romantic view which identified 
this mysterious Hellenist with Zenobia’s vizier, is expressed with 
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pitiless force. Our admiration, affection almost, for the author 
will not suffer us to believe that this man, conversant with the: 
great writings of the East and West, was a prophet unhonoured 
in his own time. To us, familiar with the teachings of the 
Semite and the Greek, he seems more akin than others whose 
nationality limited to some extent their genius. His mind has an 
ampler sweep—it is to a greater degree co-extensive with the 
modern ideal of Poetry and Religion. In the very title of his work, 
in the term Sublime, he exhibits his difference from other Greek 
writers. The recognition of the subjective, ecstatic aspect of the 
works of genius overcasts his Heilenic intellectualism with the 
religious emotion of the Semite. Professor Butcher remarks that 
we might sum up the spirit of Israel in the verse, ‘ He hath set 
eternity in their heart.’ Our author insists that the great poet or 
speaker is more than a mere creature of Time. He is érdvw rod 
Gvytod. Td vos eyyis aipe. peyadodpoaivys Geov. The treatise 
frankly admits that sublimity is an inspiration; it can point to 
the faults which sometimes adhere to greatness: but, like Pindar, 
he recognises that greatness cannot be thrust upon one in the 
schoolroom ; wodds 6 7oAAG eidws Pvg. The treatise is a glowing 
appreciation of all that is great in literature. Its practical value, if 
it is to be estimated by that standard, is cathartic and critical ; and 
this critical power is the fruit of long study (xoAAjs éore reipas 
tehevtatov éxvyévvnua). Genius, like all force, is ultimately in- 
explicable and increate ; but it can be controlled by art. 7 réxvy 
tv THS evBovdias ragw émréye. The vis consilt expers is in danger 
of the snares of turgidity, frigidity, affectation, and the like. 
Such are the premises of the writer on the Sublime. 

To the English version, Mr. Prickard has attached an Introduc- 
tion which gives a lucid history of the manuscripts and of the 
speculations regarding the identity of the author. The analysis 
which follows will be very useful; but of far greater value and 
interest are the Appendices. The first consists of select passages 
translated from Greek critical works, including those of Dionysius, 
Plutarch, Dion Chrysostom, Lucian, Cassius, Longinus. The second 
Appendix deals with the non-Greek character of the treatise, and 
coincidences with the dicta of Latin writers, especially Quintilian. 
The third Appendix contains excerpts from the works of Bishop 
Lowth. Probably Mr. Prickard desired to avoid making his 
volume too cumbrous or pretentious. Still, so excellent are these 
additional pages, that the reader becomes very greedy. A few 
paragraphs of selections with comments from the critical works of 
Dante, Ben Jonson, Burke, and Wordsworth (especially the last) 
would be extremely welcome. The English of the translation is 
excellent and appropriate, and rivals Mr. Havell’s version in 
lucidity. Paraphrase is occasionally employed where the state 
of the text prevents a literal version, for example, § 10 ad fin. 
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The Greek text, though it does not pretend to any remarkable 
originality in the Joc? vexati, exhibits a careful study of the latest 
works on the subject. It is based, of course, on 2036 P. The 
editor has himself consulted the four Parisian mss. For the 
Vat. 194 and 1417, Weiske has been used. The Marcian codex, 
employed by Manutius, has been referred to in over one hundred 
places. The editor has also examined the Laurentian and 
Ambrosian codices, and states that the reading dvdornya (§ 7) 
attributed to that Ms. arises from a mistake of Weiske. All ss., 
therefore, agree in dvagrnya. Professor Rhys Roberts’s collation of 
the Cambridge manuscript has also been employed. On the whole, 
Mr. Prickard follows the line of Professor R. Roberts: his critical 
notes are fuller, and contain the suggestions of Wilamowitz, 
R. Ellis, Richards, J. B. Bury, etc. Afew examples of the readings 
of the text will best show Mr. Prickard’s views. 

In 4.4, Mr. Prickard refuses to accept Professor Roberts’s 
attractive suggestion that irayov is a gloss (v. Class. R., vol. xiii. 1). 
In the same section Rohde’s #s wp iod is consigned to the foot- 
note: it seems too unacceptable for mention at all. 7.2, dva6yya is 
given up in despair: Manutius, rapaorypa (cf. 9. 1) gives fair sense, 
but is too far from the ductus litterarum. 7.3, awavénow is read; 
Professor R. Roberts’s dwagiwow deserves mention at least in the 
foot-note. 9.9, éx#pyoe has been suspected, but the word is not 
unsuitable on the lips of one who was acquainted with Semitic 
thought. Professor Roberts translates it too loosely ‘formed’; Mr. 
Prickard’s ‘conceived’ is better. There is no need for Manutius’ 
éyvipioe or E}lis’s €Oewpyoa. 9.13, Manutius’ réppara always 
seemed to the writer to have strong claims. 9, 14, Richards’s 
eis Ajpov éviore Tepdoriov is very attractive compared with the text 
éviore pagrov. 10. 2, Ahrens’ conjecture «ad dé p’ idpds, read by 
Roberts, seems better than a d€ p’ idpas. In the same stanza 
gaivoua dAAa might have been accepted without any great qualms. 
10. 3, for 7 yap PoBetra: 7 wap’ dAtyov TréOvyxev, the editor suggests 
hoBeirar, mapoAvywpet. 10. 7 ad fin. is marked with an asterisk: 
Rhys Roberts’s éuovotvra és is so far the best attempt to clear up 
this locus vexalissimus. 12. 2, mpdypact popiwv (Portus’s conjecture) 
is read in the text without comment; P has zpdypaow dpiwv. 
12. 3, Bentley’s dractparre still remains in the foot-note, rightly, 
in spite of its ingenuity (v. R. Roberts, C7. 2., xix., p. 459) 
13. 4, Mr. Prickard might have admitted «idév (Toll) without 
scruple for the awkward 704v; Bury’s 7 Oedv is close to the text, but 
6éa hardly gives a satisfactory meaning; we have @ for 6 again in 
44. 10 (Kabéxacrov P. for xddéxaorov). 14. 2, wematyOac is marked 
with an asterisk, which seems a little dangerous; the text can 
give excellent sense (v. R. Roberts). 17. 2, mapadnpOeioa is 
accepted, and translated ‘being associated with’; this view 
renders otiose the conjectures wapaxaAv@Oeioa, tapadappbeioa. 
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22. 2, Finckh’s doAAve, accepted by Roberts, is replaced by the 
mss. reading dmoAve, though Mr. Prickard in his translation 
trenches dangerously on the conjecture—‘the freedom of running 
is destroyed’ 23. 4, avéyow is adopted, though there is much to 
be said for the reading of P (v. R. Roberts ad loc.). avénow 
now has been found as a correction in the Liviensis. 34. 1, ei & 
épduo py To GAnOei Kpivoito ta KatopOduata; so P. Mr. Prickard 
himself suggests pa Ore 7AnOa, following Richards’s 7d rAybe- 
Dr. Postgate’s dpw py TO dAnOet is read by Professor Roberts, and 
certainly solves the crux. pw could easily have been confounded 
with the abbreviation of dpiOy0. 

In the appended fragments of Longinus’ réxvy fyropixy, the 
texts of Ruhnken and Bake have been employed, and there is 
little of conspicuous note. The same may be said about the 
Epitome. It will add much to the value of Mr. Prickard’s volume 
that he has deemed it fit to append these works. 

On the whole, Mr. Prickard is to be congratulated warmly; he 
has given us two volumes which for their size contain a marvellous 
amount of illustration, comment, and suggestion. The English 
version especially is one of the most useful handbooks which a 
student either of English or classical literature can possess. 


A. 


A History of Rome during the Later Republic and Early Principate. 
By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., D.LITT. Methuen & Co. 


Studies of Roman Imperialism. By W.T.ARNOLD, M.A. Manchester 
University Press. 


Tue younger Pliny, referring to the sudden death of C. Fannius, 
who was writing a history of the dra ‘¢empora of Nero, remarked : 
“Videtur acerba semper et immatura mors eorum, qui immortale 
aliquid parant.” Untimely decease seems the peculiar fate of 
many scholars who have endeavoured to make a xtqpa éoaed of 
the history of Rome. The great Thomas Arnold, in his first 
volume, lamented the premature death of Niebuhr; and Dr. Hare, 
in the third volume of the same work, had to deplore the same fate 
for his master. To-day we mourn the death of another Arnold, 
who had hoped to follow the example of his famous grandfather, 
but met death at the threshold of his task. Close upon the death 
of W. T. Arnold came that of Dr. A. H. J. Greenidge, an irre- 
parable loss to the scholarship of the world. It is the tragedy aad 
the coincidence of the ends of Greenidge and Arnold which make 
us link together these brief references to their last and unfinished 
works; for the exigencies of space will not permit an exhaustive 
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review. In other respects their careers differed. Dr. Greenidge 
had already won a sufficiency of fame—a world-wide reputation as 
a scholar and historian of the very first rank. W.T. Arnold was, 
except for an elaborate edition of a portion of his grandfather's 
work, and a brilliant treatise on Roman Provincial Administration, 
with which he won in 1879 the Arnold Prize, better known as a 
journalist than as a historian. 

Dr. Greenidge’s volume is the first of a series of six, in which he 
purposed to write a history of Rome from the days of Ti. Gracchus 
to the accession of Vespasian. The first hundred pages of the 
present work are devoted to an exhaustive review of the social and 
economical conditions which led up to the great crisis at which the 
history proper commences. The exactitude and precision, the 
polished diction, the mellow judgment of Greenidge are con- 
spicuous in every sentence; the lines of political development are 
drawn clearly, with the boldness of a master-hand. For the history 
proper we have unqualified admiration: it affords a wealth of 
detail, but there are no superfluous excrescences to divert from the 
central theme; the references at the bottom of the pages are a 
model of what references should be. The letterpress is of the best; 
and a good index and map are appended. The book is one that 
every scholar must welcome with joy—a joy mixed with bitterness 
at the thought that there are few, if any, who can take the torch from 
the dead historian’s hand, and complete the task which he has so 
magnificently designed. 

The second work before us consists of an Introduction, with a 
memoir of W. T. Arnold, written by his sister, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
and C. E. Montague, and seven chapters on Roman Imperialism. 
These originally were intended to form part of a Student’s History of 
the Early Roman Empire; but illness compelled the author to resign 
the task to the able hands of Professor J. B. Bury. The memoir is 
of great interest, containing as it does the obzter dicta of Arnold on 
a wide range of subjects. The historical chapters are illuminative 
and brilliant; we recognise that in W. T. Arnold we have lost one 
whose powers were first-class, whose judgment and insight were 
acute and just. 

Arnold’s estimation of contemporary historians and his con- 
ception of what history should be are shown in a letter quoted in 
the preface: “‘ The history of the Empire,” he says in 1881, “has 
to be largely reconstructed from epigraphic sources. You know 
my opinion of Merivale, and will therefore understand the satis- 
faction with which I read the other day in a first-rate German 
book: ‘Die Biicher von Duruy und Merivale sind Compilationen 
mittelmissiger Giite.’” His own few chapters on Roman Im- 
perialism are masterly; in them we find the originality and the 
penetrating certitude of a great mind, which was familiar with the 
world of politics and with humanity. Especially fine are the last 
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two chapters, which emphasize the essential dualism and inevitable 
schism of East and West—a dualism, as it is shown, which was 
asserted by Mithridates and again by Antony, and was never really 
overcome. 

Everywhere we see a painstaking investigation of original authori- 
ties, epigraphical and historical, and a thorough acquaintance with 
all the literature of his subject. The marginal references are full 
and suggestive ; and there are two excellent indices. 

We can cordially recommend the book, and congratulate its 
editors, while sympathizing with them for the melancholy occasion 
of their task. 


A. 


Petronius: Cena Trimalchionts; translated and edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by Micnuart J. Ryan. Walter Scott 
Publishing Co. 


Mr. Ryan in his Preface disclaims any originality for the present 
volume, and frankly admits the possibility of errors, for the 
correction of which he states that he will be grateful. The inge- 


nuous character of such a Preface is calculated to blunt the arms of 
acritic; yet it would be unjust both to the author and his editor to 
be altogether blind to faults of carelessness or lack of scholarship, 
however much one desires to be kind to a writer whose attitude is 
so correctly modest. 

The Introduction gives an interesting summary of the history of 
themss., and of the speculations regarding the author of the Sa/yricon, 
with some remarks on the Sermo Plebetus. Even here there are 
signs of slovenliness which might be attributed to the printer, were 
they not repeated with unpleasant frequency throughout the whole 
book. A scholar should not suffer such monstrosities as Menzppae, 
Ctesibus, etc., to appear in his work. Mr. Ryan, like some of his 
predecessors, is inclined to regard all rare forms as post-classical 
or colloquial. Avrgufat (46) is found in Propertius, as the note 
shows, and may well be included in the sermo urbanus. Fruniscoris 
classified with verbs which in literary Latin require a dative, but 
in colloquial speech take an accusative. As far as we know, 
fruniscor governs the accusative as a rule, rarely the ablative, never 
the dative. Sharp distinctions between colloquial and literary 
language are dangerous. It would have added much to the interest 
and value of Mr. Ryan’s Introduction to have given in a brief 
conspectus a comparison of the epistolary style of Cicero and the 
more plebeian style of Petronius. These two literary media would 
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be found to agree in far more ways than Mr. Ryan evidently 
thinks. 

As regards the translation and notes, we regret that our verdict 
cannot be one of complete approval. The notes are almost 
altogether a contfaminatio of those of earlier editors—especially 
de Guerle, Friedlinder, and W. K. Kelly. Such a method, if 
employed with discretion and skill, is commendable and useful, 
But Mr. Ryan often, we fear, fails to understand his predecessors, 
The first note exemplifies this unhappy fault. Mr. Ryan remarks: 
“Henry Valois says that it was usual to give a libera cena to 
gladiators who had been condemned to fight in the arena, on the 
day before the combat took place. C/. Hor., A. P. 85: et invenum 
curas et libera vina referre.” The reader must assume that Horace’s 
libera vina refers to the gladiatorial carouse. Mr. Ryan was deceived 
by a careless perusal of de Guerle’s note, wherein Horace’s line is 
quoted as suggesting an alternative interpretation in place of the 
usual one that /idera cena meant a gladiators’ feast, a Henkermahilzett. 
De Guerle’s words are: ‘‘ On peut encore prendre ici le mot /ibera cena 
dans le méme sens que le /ibera vina d’ Horace (A. P. vers. 85).” 

Mr. Ryan’s English version is spirited, but is marred by two 
grave blots: want of exactitude in detail, and a habit of inserting 
indigestible particles of Latin in the middle of the English. 
Tegebant asellum duae lances (32) is not correctly rendered by ‘ over 
the ass were two platters.’ Prof. Peck’s version renders /egebant 
properly by ‘flanked.’ ‘ Puto me hercules illum reliquisse solida 
centum’ is translated, ‘By Hercules! I think he left a hundred 
solidi behind him!’ ‘Hermogenis filicem’ (45) is rendered ‘daughter 
of H.’ Can porcum poculo coronatum (66) have the meaning Mr. 
Ryan assigns to it—‘ washed down with wine’? In the same 
section, dene me admonet domina mea is translated, ‘that reminds me 
of something about the wife.’ We think that Mr. Ryan’s views 
about Pax Palamedes (which he translates ‘be quiet, Palamedes,’ 
—Palamedes being one of Habinna’s slaves) will hardly be accepted 
by scholars. He regards wide modo (51) as a similar interjectional 
remark; butthere he has failed to observe the force of usique pos/quam. 
In 68, circulatores does not mean ‘strolling players,’ but ‘ hawkers.’ 
In 73, praefiscint is ignored in both translation and notes. These 
are but samples of what can be found on every page. Latin 
terms, as was remarked above, are unpleasantly frequent. Zncubo, 
novendial, cordax, chorales, amphora, decuria, dispensator, denarii, 
lanista, triclincium, pilleus, structor, oclopeta, etc., etc., affront the 
reader in all the glaring ostentation of italics. This is charac- 
teristic of the schoolboy, who shirks the difficulties of his task, 
not of the scholar, whose translation should be above such sub- 
terfuges. 

The errors which result from careless proof-reading are exceed- 
ingly numerous, Apophorefi (40) is read in the text; in the notes 
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apophoreta is given without comment; similarly oricularios, p. 44, 
oracularios, p. 190; effluant, p. 134; effuant, p. 250; on p. 188, 
Cicero is quoted duo parietes de una ficedula ( fidelia) dealbare; p. 213, 
Ovid’s line is given as wirginis est verae facies ul credere vivas (vivere 
credas). Greek quotations suffer especially from this form of disaster. 
Accents and breathings seem to be regarded as indifferent: e.g., 
Lucian is quoted: p. 216, ratr’ ddvpopat, cai dre Eumedov oddev 
édAdkus eis KuKAEova TavTa GuverA€ovTaL; P. 185, By xUTpa, Ey praAéa ; 
similarly Boppdv, vdwp, Aacxagev (for Aecxalew or Aackdew) droornpa 
Ts TOU Ovuxos, py TicTe (wioreve), etC., etc. 

It is regrettable that this little volume is not one which can be 
recommended for a place on the shelves of a student, the more so, 
since in one respect—namely, external appearance—it is excellent. 
In that point it compares favourably with most editions of Petronius, 
excepting perhaps Friedlinder’s work. It is the hope that the 
author may, in future editions, correct these blunders (which damage 
awork that was well conceived) that has made us somewhat cruelly 
prolix in our criticism. 

A. 


Xenophon Hellenica. ‘Text by E. C. Marcuanrt, Fellow of Lincoln 
College. Notes by G. E. UNDERHILL, Fellow of Magdalen 
College. 


WHATEVER Xenophon’s countrymen may have thought of his 
powers as a strategist and tactician—and recent critics are of 
opinion that the leader of the Ten Thousand has immensely 
overrated himself in his account of that immortal retreat—the 
later Greek historians speak of him in no uncertain tone. Polybius 
by implication compares him favourably with Ephorus in his 
description of Leuctra and Mantinea. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Lucian—all put him on a footing of equality 
with Herodotus and Thucydides. In ancient times there was 
not a single dissentient voice in the applause of critics (except 
in reference to his style); he was considered a model of honesty, 
truth, and justice. 

Modern historians of Greece have changed all that. Grote 
says: “To pass from Thucydides to Xenophon is truly mournful. 
His partiality to Sparta, visible from the beginning, is intensified 
by spite against the Thebans and Epaminondas.” Niebuhr says 
bluntly: “ His History is worth nothing.” Freeman has nothing 
for him but unqualified condemnation; he accuses him of “sheer 
want of common honesty.” Mure writes in the same strain: 
‘He is notorious for the most unscrupulous partiality; he sup- 
presses, colours, or otherwise misrepresents truth.” 

It is to this antinomy that Mr. Underhill directs his critical 
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abilities in the excellent volume before us; for it is one of the 
great merits of the book that, without neglecting the textual and 
grammatical side, he devotes special attention to the many his- 
torical problems involved in Xenophon’s work. This he is all the 
more able to do, as he adopts, with but few exceptions, the text 
already constructed by Mr. Marchant for the Clarendon Press: he 
prints in the text but two or three conjectures of his own. He 
displays, however, greater boldness in attacking the problem of 
Xenophon’s capacity and honesty. Space would fail us to even 
outline the arguments, arrived at by a careful analysis of the 
subject-matter of the work, in which Mr. Underhill attempts— 
successfully we think—to show that the ancient testimony to 
Xenophon’s honesty is well grounded, though of course in the 
wide and comprehensive view required of an historian, in the 
capacity of assimilating a complex material, and eliminating the 
non-essential elements, in the ability of following a guiding line 
and tracing the development of an idea or of a policy—in short, 
in the artistic requirements of an historian—he falls incomparably 
short of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Mr. Underhill points out that no key has hitherto been found 
to unlock all the difficulties of the problem. All scholars have 
felt the lack of unity in the Hellenica, and have advanced in 
many cases various more or less fantastic theories to account 
for it. Mr. Underhill’s view is that this lack of unity is due 
“partly to the nature of the subject-matter, partly to the length 
of time over which its composition was spread (over thirty years 
perhaps), partly to the shifting motives which animated the 
historian at different periods of his life.” 

But how are we to account for the numerous omissions and 
inequalities ? Are we to say that the work is merely an epitome? 
Mr. Underhill, in refutation of this theory of Campe, points out 
that an epitome leaves out unimportant details, and lays most 
emphasis on matters of the most importance, while in the 
Hellenica it is just the reverse that generally happens. Nor does 
the theory of corrupt text and large interpolations help us much 
in face of the fact that a papyrus of the third century A.D. 
exhibits practically the same text as we have, and contains 
passages which are now universally regarded as interpolations. 

It has become a commonplace of historical criticism to 
ascribe these omissions and inequalities to Xenophon’s partiality 
for Sparta and her aristocratic constitution. Mr. Underhill dis- 
poses of this theory by ten closely printed pages of fact taken 
from the History itself. Xenophon omits, no doubt, many facts 
damaging to Sparta, but an almost equal number of omissions may 
be collected of instances favourable to Sparta, and of insertions 
of things damaging to her reputation. Here Mr. Underhill gives 
chapter and verse for his conclusions. Neither does Hertzberg's 
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theory of personal prejudice against individuals carry us very far. 
If he omits much that is to the credit of Alcibiades, he also passes 
briefly over many of his failures: he omits altogether the scan- 
dalous tales which Plutarch retails against him. Mr. Underhill’s 
general conclusion on this head is that ‘‘though his partiality for 
Sparta and hatred of Thebes may sometimes explain his inclusion 
of some and omission of other occurrences, these subjective 
feelings seldom if ever lead him to distortion of actual matters of 
fact”; and further that ‘‘ Xenophon’s primary object was to write 
history on the grand scale, like his predecessors Herodotus and 
Thucydides ; but that /rom lack of capacity rather than of honesty, he 
was unable adequately to carry out his purpose.” 

The above will give some idea of the theses maintained by 
Mr. Underhill in the first section of his Introduction: it cannot 
give any of the careful collection and able marshalling of the facts 
by which these theses are clinched. ‘There is also a brief account 
of the Mss., with an exhaustive chronological summary ; and several 
matters of importance are discussed in special appendices. There 
are copious analyses of the subject-matter; and explanatory notes 
are added where necessary. We think it would be advisable to 
publish the Introduction and notes in a separate volume, as the 
majority of students are now equipped with the New Oxford texts. 


Bucolict Graect: recensuit et emendavit VDALRICUS DE WILAMOWI!Z- 
MOELLENDORFF. Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 


Tuis edition, together with the Zextgeschichte der griechischen Buko- 
liker soon afterwards published by the editor, forms an indispen- 
sable aid to the student of the Greek Bucolic poets, and especially 
of Theocritus. The vast learning of Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff renders all that he writes valuable. He is never 
commonplace or dull. He never takes up a subject without 
introducing his reader to facts which place it in a new light, and 
imparting to it a new interest and importance. It was therefore 
with no little eagerness that this edition was expected by scholars ; 
for all felt that, in entrusting him with the production of it, the 
Delegates had committed it to one as fit as anyone living to do 
justice to the work. The preface is brief; for (as the editor tells 
us) the facts and arguments which would have run into many 
pages have been gathered into the other work (above referred to) 
on the history of the texts of the Greek Bucolic writers. Yet, brief 
as it is, it is very instructive; a model at once of clearness and 
comprehensiveness. The most obviously striking feature, at first 
Sight, in this edition is the departure made by the editor from the 
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ordinary arrangement and numbering of the poems of Theocritus, 
The reasons for this are explained in the preface. Professor von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff pays a glowing tribute to his predecessor 
H. L. Ahrens; and, when referring to his compliance with the 
invitation of the Delegates that he should undertake this work, he 
gives utterance in a noble paragraph to sentiments of which not 
only English scholarship, but the whole community of those 
engaged in /i//erae humaniores, may be justly proud. No higher 
claim can be put forward on behalf of the study of classics— 
especially of Greek—than that it helps to implant and foster the 
spirit in which this great German scholar writes as follows: “Im- 
primis autem viro bono et patriae et humanitatis amanti nihil 
sanctius est colendum communione illa bonarum artium, per quam 
quicunque inter omnes gentes vero investigando vitam impendi- 
mus, vel, ut breviter dicam, quicunque yvyoiws diAocodoiper, 
regibus populisque viam praeimus quae sola ad mundi salutem et 
concordiam ducit.” We regret the impossibility of doing justice 
to his work in a short notice like the present. 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum et auc- 


dum, per P. S. ALLEN, M.A., e Coll. Corporis Christi. Tom. 1, 
1484-1514. Oxonii in Typographeo Clarendoniano. MCMVI. 


Tuts work is one the value of which it would be difficult to overrate. 
Great as is the literary importance of the letters of Erasmus, their 
historical importance is still greater; and here we have them 
arranged in the manner most convenient for the purposes of the 
historian or student of history. There is a commentary “intended 
to explain the dates assigned to the letters, and incidentally to 
trace the course of Erasmus’ life”; whilst biographical notes are 
added dealing also with the persons mentioned in the letters. 
Mr. Allen has had the advantage of having the “ great framework” 
of the edition of Erasmus projected by Dr. Knaake (editor of 
Luther’s Works) placed at his service by the courtesy of his 
executors; while Madame Reich has enabled him to acquire the 
collections of notes formed by her husband. He is profuse in 
acknowledgment of assistance derived from books, public bodies, 
and individuals. His work appears to be to him a genuine labour 
of love. He appeals for aid in collecting all letters to and from 
Erasmus; and he gives a list of manuscript letters ‘known to 
have been in existence recently, but of which he is unable to trace 
the originals.” We sincerely hope that Mr. Allen may succeed in 
completing his edition (so splendidly begun) of the writings of the 
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man to whom persons of intelligence turn with most confidence 
for information respecting the state of things which justified, or at 
least precipitated, the violent reform of the Christian Church in 


Western Europe. 


A Grammar of Classical Latin for use in Schools and Colleges. By 
ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
1906. 


THIS appears to us to be a most excellent book for its purpose. 
Its treatment of Latin syntax is based on the usage of Cicero 
and Caesar in prose, and of Virgil, Ovid, and Horace in poetry ; 
while as regards accidence the author refers to Sallust, Livy, and 
other prose writers (including Tacitus), and to the poets Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Lucan, Persius, and Juvenal. Mr. Sloman, 
while using the works of predecessors, to some extent, for guid- 
ance as to what he should include in the matter of his Grammar, 
has not relied absolutely on any of them, but has tested every 
doctrine and statement for himself; and he has succeeded in 
producing a Grammar which, in arrangement, comprehensiveness, 
and accuracy, will be of the greatest use in schools. He deserves 
the respect of masters as well as scholars for attacking and routing 
the old notion that ma/u major is the comparative of senex. His 
explanation (given in Zhe Specfafor of September 8th) of the differ- 
ence between senior and na/u major is perfectly sound, as well as 
new, though it is strange that it should have been necessary. His 
work, while unencumbered with etymological matter, implies the 
requisite knowledge of what comparative etymology has to teach as 
to the structure and inflection of Latin words. He fully acknow- 
ledges in his modest preface the work of others, e.g., Professor 
E. A. Sonnenschein and Dr. J. P. Postgate, as pioneers in what 
he regards as the right direction. Yet his own Grammar conveys 
the pleasing impression, not only of trustworthiness, but also of 
freshness and thoroughness, as the work of one who is no mere 
follower, but an author of independent judgment and research. 


P. Papini Stati Thebais et Achille’s recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit H. W. Garrop, Collegii Mertonensis Socius. 
Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 


Tue editor divides the codices of the Zhebais into two genera, 
the one represented by the Codex Puteanus(P), the other by six 
codices which he designates by the letters BDKNQS. These two 
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genera are both derived, he thinks, from an archetype of the eighth 
century, written in minuscule, which he names 7. He gives a 
conjectural descripton of this archetype, and tries to determine its 
relationship to P and S, and to the other five codices of the above 
group, whose consensus he denotes by w. His reasoning for the 
affiliation of them all to 7, notwithstanding the diversity of readings 
between the two genera, is clear and ingenious. This diversity 
he endeavours to explain or reduce to its lowest terms. He 
suspects that in the recension which P presents we possess Sevrépar 
gpovrides of Statius, which the latter did not publish in his life- 
time, but left in Ms.; and Mr. Garrod, following a conjecture of 
Prof. Phillimore, is confident that the discrepancy between the two 
genera can be completely explained on the hypothesis of a second 
edition of the Zhebazs begun by Statius himself. The emendation 
of the text must, he thinks, rest chiefly on the Codex Puteanus, 
and all the more if the suspicion of its containing such Sevrépa 
gpovrides be well founded. He regards the codices which are later 
than the eleventh century as untrustworthy. They all derive their 
text from a ‘conflation’ of that found in P and oS. Of the codices 
older than the twelfth century the best are BDKNQS (the group 
constituting the second genus). Our editor is (he says) the first 
who used DNQ for constituting the text of the Zhebais. He gives 
a detailed account of these Mss., which is of considerable interest. 
In a short separate preface tothe Achilleis, he, in the same way, 
describes the critical resources at the command of editors. These 
prefatory introductions to the history of the text of the Zhebais 
and Achillets are valuable and scholarly pieces of work. The 
critical foot-notes to each page are sufficient for the purposes of 
the ordinary student. The book is beautifully printed, and forms 
a valuable addition to the new series of Oxford texts. 


The Works of Lucian of Samosata. ‘Translated by H. W. Fow er and 
F. G. Fow.er. In four volumes. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1905. 


Tuis is a translation which deserves a hearty welcome. The genius 
of Lucian renders his writings in many ways attractive. He has 
treated of a host of follies and weaknesses, moral and intellectual, 
which beset humanity in every phase of its development, and has 
with peculiar force exposed those extravagances which characterize 
pretended i//uminati of the various professions and sects. Much of 
what he has bequeathed to us, however, stands in need of expurga- 
tion, in order to suit the tastes and feelings of the majority of such 
modern readers as are not philosophers. The translators have 
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accordingly omitted certain passages which can well be spared, and 
which none will miss except those who can, if they choose, supply 
them by reference to the original Greek. An admirable Introduc- 
tion sums up the facts known of Lucian’s life., the order of his 
writings, the circumstances of the times in which he wrote, and 
also presents us with an appreciation of his merits as an author. 
He dealt with types and tendencies of thought and character which 
are almost as interesting and important to us as they were to his 
contemporaries. 

Satire was his forte, and this, notwithstanding Horace’s dictum, 
is incapable of dealing satisfactorily with topics and questions of 
transcendent interest. It can only challenge and excite to further 
inquiry ; but as a form of criticism it is more perfect in him than 
in any other writer with whom we are acquainted. Ifitistoo much 
to expect now that people should learn Greek in order to read 
Lucian, those who have to rely on the services of an interpreter 
may accept the present version, not, indeed, as an equivalent, but 
as an excellent substitute for the original. 


A Realist of the AEgean, being a verse-translation of the Mimes of 
Herodas. By HuGo SHARPLEy, M.A. London: David Nutt, 
1906. 


TuIs translation aims at enabling English readers to appreciate 
the literary and other merits of ‘‘ Herodas.” It must be judged 
therefore not only by its correctness as a version, but also by 
its style. Mr. Sharpley is a good scholar, as his ‘‘ Peace” of 
Aristophanes (reviewed in HERMATHENA, 1905) proves; and it 
may be readily assumed that his translation is free from vulgar 
errors. He has used all the assistance to be derived from criticisms 
of the text, particularly in the excellent edition of Mr. Nairn. He 
has, however, purposely, he tells us, left foreign versions of the 
Mimes unread. This seems to have been a needless attempt to shun 
the risk of even unconscious imitation. The modesty and candour 
with which Mr. Sharpley acknowledges indebtedness are sufficient to 
render him safe against the imputation of plagiarism from any source. 
But it was dangerous, we should have thought, for a translator to 
leave unread the versions written by Crusius, Mekler, and others ; 
for no man can be sure that his own work would not derive benefit 
from the work of predecessors; nor should anyone present the 
reading public whose esteem he desires with a publication which 
ordinary precaution might have rendered better than it is. The 
reader cares far more about the excellence of the translation than 
about the airdpxe.a of the writer, or how far he was able to produce 
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it without assistance. If he had read Crusius’ translation of 1. 56 
(‘bei Mises Niederfahrt’), would he have rendered xa6é8w by ‘at 
the Re/urning of Mise’ ? xdOodos used, e.g., of Orestes might naturally 
enough mean re/urn (from exile); but used of a goddess who dwells 
with Demeter (cf. Call. H. to D. i. 7 xaddw Karidvros) it seems to 
mean ‘ descent,’ while the word for ‘ return’ in this case would be 
avodos. This translation, however, though suggested by Mr. Nairn’s 
note, is not adopted by Mr. Sharpley. We may well doubt ‘right 
from the shoulder,’ as a rendering of xar’ dpov in iii. 3, where 
the version of Crusius, ‘leg aber diesen ueber,’ probably gives 
the true meaning, which Mr. Nairn also suggests. The phrase 
‘right from the shoulder’ would be appropriate of a boxer 
making a drive, but not of a schoolmaster administering chastise- 
ment to a little boy. In iii. 36—jv Se 84 re Kal petLov ypvéar Oédoper 
—on the other hand, Mr. Sharpley’s rendering, ‘if we speak a 
word,’ is perfectly correct, though others have taken the clause 
as if the subject of ypvfa were the boy—‘if we wish him to 
speak.’ We cannot examine and appraise this little book here 
as fully as we should wish ; but we may say that in style as well 
as in grammatical scholarship it is very creditable to its author, 
and a worthy presentment of the “ Realist of the A®gean.” 


Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. By H. A, J. Munro. 
With a Prefatory Note by J. D. Durr, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Edward Arnold. 1906. 


A votuME of Greek and Latin translations by H. A. J. Munro 
needs little introduction to those of the reading public who really 
understand and care for classics. His scholarship, learning, and 
skill as a composer were household words when we were young; 
and though since he died nearly a generation has passed, and in 
the small world of classical studies it is peculiarly true that 


oin wep pidAwv yeven, Toin 5é Kai dvdpav, 


his reputation is still undimmed, and his writings are as much 
valued as ever. There seems to be a peculiar fitness in the fact 
that their issue to a wider public has been entrusted to Mr. Duff. 
No editor could have been more competent or sympathetic. Most 
of the pieces contained in the book are already well known to 
University classical men of standing; but it is to be hoped that 
they will now become equally familiar to a much greater number 
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among the younger scholars and students of to-day, serving them as 
a model in their efforts to acquire the gentle and delightful art in 
which Munro excelled, and moreover keeping alive in them a 
wholesome respect for the powers and attainments of the genera- 
tion of great scholars which is fast passing away. 


We have received also the following works :— 


A late etghth-century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary, preserved in the 
Library of the Leiden University. Edited by JoHN HENRY 
HEssELs, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: at 
the University Press. 1906. 


A Primer of Classical and English Philology. By the Rev. WALTER 
W.. SEEAT, LITT.D., LEL.D.,. D:C.L., PH.D. F-BA- Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1905. 


Selections from Plutarch’s Life of Caesar. Edited by R. L. A. Du 
PonTET, M.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1906. 


A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum. By M. N. Topp, M.A., and 
A. J. B. Wack, M.a. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1906. 


Greek Reader, voll. I and II, adapted with English Notes from 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Griechisches Lesebuch. By E. C. 
MarcHANT. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1905 and 1906. 


The Iliad of Homer, Book XXIV and Books III and IV. Translated 
by E. H. BLakeney, M.A. George Bell & Sons. 1905 and 
1906, 


Luripides’ Alcestis. Translated by H. Kynaston, D.D. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. CHURTON COLLINS, LITT.D. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1906. 


Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Merope’ To which is appended the Electra of Sopho- 
cles, translated by Ropert WuitELaw. Ldited by J. CHURTON 
Cottins. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1906. 


Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus. Edited with Introduction and Notes. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1906. 
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The Resultant Greek Testament. By the late RicHarp Francis 
WeynmoutH, D.LITT. With an Introduction by the late Ricut 
Rev. JOHN JAMES STEWART PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Wor- 
cester. London: James Clarke & Co. 1905. 


Le Prophite Aggée. Introduction Critique et Commentaire par Tony 
Anprt, licencié en Théologie, privat-docent a [ Université de Genive. 
Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1895. . 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Published by Harvard Uni- 
versity. Vol. XVI. 1905. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 


Annals of Mathematics. Published under the auspices of Harvard 
University. Second Series, vol. 7, vol. 8, No. z. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 





HERMATHENA. 


A SYNOPSIS, ANALYTICAL AND QUOTATIONAL, 
OF THE VERBAL FORMS IN THE BASKISH 
NEW TESTAMENT PRINTED AT LA ROCHELLE 
IN 1571. 


HAVE much pleasure in being permitted to introduce 

to the readers of HERMATHENA the following paper 
by an eminent Bascologist. No greater boon can be 
conferred on the student of Baskish than a complete 
analysis of the verbal forms in Leicarraga’s translation of 
the New Testament published in 1571, which is, indeed, 
the most important of all Baskish books. To this task 
Mr. Dodgson has devoted himself with unremitting zeal 
for eighteen years, taking the several books of the New 
Testament separately. The results of his labours, so far as 
they have been hitherto published, are as follows :— 
1. The Epistles of St. Peter, 1890, 1891; 2. The Epistle of 
St. Jude, 1893; 3. The Epistles of St. John, 1893; 4. The 
Epistle to Philemon, 1894; 5. to Timothy, 1895; 6. to 
Titus, 1898; 7. The Epistle of St. James, 1899; 8. Philip- 
pians and Colossians, 1902; 9. St. Mark, 1898-1903; 
10. Ephesians and Thessalonians, 1904. Of these, 1 and 9 
appeared in the Revue de Lingutstique (Paris); 2 and 4 in 
the Bulletin de la Société Ramond (Bagnéres de Bigorre) ; 
3 and 5 inthe Actes de la Soc. Philologique et Ceuvre de 
St. Jérome (Paris); 6 in the Bulletin de la Soc. des Sciences et 
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Arts (Bayonne); 7 and 8 were published by the author, 
the former at Chalon-sur-Saéne, the latter at Villanueva 
y Geltru; 10 was published by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Amsterdam. The analysis of the forms in 
Hebrews has been published in part this year, in the 
Revue de Lingutstique, and that of St. Matthew, with a 
second edition of 2 and 4, was issued on the 8th of July, 
1907, at Oxford, by Mr. H. Frowde. 

I learn that Mr. Dodgson has in MS. the Gospels of 
St. Luke and St. John, the Acts, and also a Synopsis to 
the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, and to the 
Apocalypse, cast this year into a single work. This is, of 
course, the longest part, and embraces 924 forms of the 
verb. 

These works form the foundation on which will be 
constructed a complete Grammatical Dictionary of the 


Baskish New Testament. 
T. K. ABBOTT. 


Some use to praise before they doe peruse, 
And make a Common-Hackney of their Muse. 
I love my Friend, yet doe I love te looke, 
Before I passe my verdict on his Booke. 
R. Bratuwait, Hymen’s Preludia. London, 1652. 


CE Rosaire de mots sténographiques a été dressé dans 
lordre alphabétique que voici : 


A, B, C & Qu-K, D, E, G, I, L, N,T, ¢, Ce & Ci, TZ &Z. 


Le son primitif de C, Z, et C suivi de e ou 2, semble avoir 
été TZ. Le Z Heuskarien exprime le son de 1’S Castillan. 

The reader is requested not “to mutter over a road of 
words only,” ! as he looks into this work, but to test the 


1.4 Practical Exposition on the Hopkins, late Lord Bishop of London- 
Lord’s Prayer (p. 4,. By Ezekiel derry. London, 1692. 
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logic of the parsing by a minute perusal of the quotations, 
and to verify the latter in one of the thirty copies of 
Leicarraga’s Zestamentu Berrza, which exist in Europe and 
America. There is one in the British Museum, another 
in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and another, incomplete, in the Bodleian Library.' There 
is a reprint of this, published at Strasburg im Elsass in 
1900, not quite in f/acs¢mz/e, The French quotations will 
be found in the translation of Jean Calvin, published at 
Lion, in 1566, by S. Honorati, and printed by Jaques 
Favre. There are copies of this to be seen in the British 
Museum, and the Bodleian Library, Oxford. It is certain 
that Leicarraga and his assistants followed the Greek text 
in many places more closely than the French of Calvin. 
The use of italic, and other details, prove, beyond doubt, 
that they studied both the Greek text and the said edition 
of that version, which is a beautiful specimen of the 
French language, and not at all Calvinistic. A reprint of 
the Leicarragan version, in a column between the Greek 
text, as known between 1565 and 1571, and the French of 
Calvin, would be a great boon to scholars. 

The verb in Heuscara is a system of short-thought, as 
spoken; of short-hand, as written. The Baskish mind 
divides its verb into dezng and having, and the two ideas 
are in some cases mingled. The irregular verbs are com- 
pounded with one or the other. Zo walk is ¢o be in walking. 
To know is to have it in knowing. 


‘“ Verbum directum habemus,” 


Here follow the 202 forms contained in the 


EPISTRE DE S. PAVL APOSTRE AVX GALATES. 


ADI. 2. Impératif singulier 2° personne, auxiliare. Be 
thou ! 


‘In this copy one finds the following Bonaparte: ‘ London, 10 Jan., 1883. 
note in the handwriting of Prince L.L. Sir, In answer to your question, I beg 
S2 
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4. 27...., ALEGUERad steril .. .: DENDadz'! eta heyagora 
EGUIN . . ., Resiouy-toy sterile,. . .: efforce toy & crie, 
(Avec eguin, qui exige un verbe transitif, on sous-entend 
ecan: cf. St. Jean 4. 6). 

ezADIN. 1. Subjonctif présent sing. 2°, auxil. That 
thou mayest (not) be. 

6.1... ., hi-ere TENTA ezadin. ..., que tu ne sois 
aussi tenté. 

AILITEZ. 1. Optatif pluriel 3° aux. Would that they 
were ! 

5.12. Ailitez TRENCA ... A la mienne volonté que 
ceux ..., fussent retranchez. 

ezAIZ, baHAIZ. 3. Indicatif prés. 2. verbe substantif 
& auxiliaire. <Avr¢. (eic in Greek, es in Latin.) 

4. 7. Bada guehiagoric ezAiz sclabo, baina semé: eta 
baldin seme daHalIZ, (H. mit dahaiz). Parquoy maintenant 
tu n’es plus serf, mais fils: que si tu es fils, (L. omet 
‘maintenant’. zazz est ‘tu n’es point’.) 

2.14...., Baldin hi... Gentil ancgo vicr baaz2, 
..., Sitoy ... vis comme les Gentils, 

AICELARIC. 1. Id quod azz, avec e euphonique et /a 
participial décliné au partitif, avec le suffixe vic, qui n’y 
ajoute rien de traduisible. Wale thou art. 

2.14... . hi Iudu AICELARIC ... toy quies Iuif (L. 
traduit ‘estant Luif.’) 

ezAICENA. 2. I. q. azz, avec ¢ euph. & x pronom 
relatif vocatif, décliné au vocatif intransitif (vd = 0 tot qui). 
O thou who art (not). 

4. 27... . Steril ERTZEN ezaicend: . . . ERTZECO penan 
e€ZAICENA: ... Sterile, qui n’enfantes point:..., toy qui 
ne trauailles point: (L. traduit ‘qui n’es point en peine 
d’enfantement ’). 
to inform you that the Basque N.T. loss. Believe me, yours truly, L. L. 
printed at La Rochelle in 1571 is one Bonaparte.’’ 


of the rarest books in existence, and 1 Denda vient du latin tenta. Le 
almost impossible to replace in case of grec est fitov, et le latin erumpes. 
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AVCVE. 2. Impér. plur. 2, régime sing. auxil. actif. 
Have ye it! 

5.13... .: Solament BEGUIRaucue, . . .: seulement 
gardes (L. fitimprimer deguzraucue, pour respecter l’italique 
de Calvin.) 

5. 15... .: BEGUIR@ucue .. .: gardez 

BEGA. 1. Imp. s. 3. r,s. aux. act. Let him have tt! 

6.4. Bada bere obra EXPERIMENTA deca batbederac : 
Que chacun donc esprouue son ceuure: 


BIECO. 1. Imp. s. 3. r. S., r. i. s., aux. act. (Cf. Luc 3. 

11). Let him have it to him! 
6. 6. Bada COMMUNICA dzecd . . . , bere iracasleari, on 
, gucietaric. Que celuy ..., face participant de tous ses 
biens celuy qui l’enseigne. (L. omet, comme en maint 
endroit, le mot que Calvin avait fait imprimer en italique.) 


BIZ. 2. Imp. s. 3 aux. (variante de ded7). Let him be! 
(Welsh dydded.) 

1.8. ..., MARADICATU' zz, ..., qu’il soit maudit. 

1.9... ., MARADICATU 072, ..., qu’il soit maudit. 

baiCARA & GARA. 6. Cara est la forme ancienne de 
gara. Ind. prés. pl. 1 verbe subst. We are. 

2. 15. Gu daitCARA naturaz Iudu, Nous gu sommes Luifs 
de nature, (L. traduit Juzf, et rend guz par daz. Hautin, 
son imprimeur, mit Jazcara, pour reproduire l’italique 
calvinien, qui indique qu’on avait lu ‘Husi¢ dice ‘lovdato, 
sans verbe.) 

2.17. Eta baldin . .. , ERIDEITEN bagara gueuror-ere’ 
bekatore, Or si... , nous sommes aussi trouuez pecheurs, 

3. 25. Baina fedea ETHORRIZ gueroztic, ezGARA gue- 
hiagoric pedagogoren azpian. Mais la foy estant venue, 
nous ne sommes plus sous pedagogue. 

4. 28. Gu bada, anayedc, Isaac begala promessezco 


* Du latin maledicto, mesmes. On lit pourtant gueuroc, 
* Cf. 2 Thess, 1. 4, gueuror = nous- 2 Cor. 1. 4, and 1 Thess. 3. 1. 
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haour GARA. Or quand [sic] a nous, mes freres, nous 
sommes enfans de promesse, ainsi qu’Isaac. 

4. 31. Bada, anayeac, ezGARA nescatoaren haour baina 
librearen. Or freres, nous ne sommes point enfans de la 
seruante, mais de la franche. 

5. 25. Baldin vICcI bagara Spirituz, Si nous viuons 
d’Esprit, 

egotzQVIC. 1. Imp. s. 2. r. pl. adressé au masculin, 
aux. act. Have thou them, O man !? 

4. 30... .! EGOTZguic campora nescatoa eta haren 
semea: ... Iette hors la seruante & son fils: 

ezQVITZAIZTE. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 1.r. i. pl. aux. C’est 
Pancienne forme de guttcaizte = gaitzatzte. (1 Thess. 4. 15.) 
We are (not) to them. 

2. 5. Eta suiectionez ezguztzazzte SUSMETTITU moment- 
bat-ere, Ausquels ne nous sommes soumis par suiection, 
non pas mesme vn moment: 

DA (& Dere). 35. Ind. prés. s. 3. v. s. & aux. Js. 

2.17. ... , Christ halacotz bekatuaren ministre® DA? 
. . . , Christ est-il pourtant ministre de peché? 

2. 20. ... , baina VICI da nitan Christ: [H, omit cette 
ponctuation.] . . . , mais Christ vit en moy: 

2. 21....: ecen baldin iustitia Legueaz baDA, beraz 
Christ mengoa gabe HIL z¢an da. . . .: car si la iustice est 
par la Loy, Christ donc est mort en vain. 

3.4... .? baldin alfer-ere daDA. (H. mit dada, parce 
que L. avait lu ¢i ye cai ix, sans verbe.) ...? voire si c'est 
mesme en vain. 

3. 10... . 2 ecen SCRIBATUA DA, MARADICATUA DA 
norere . .. ; car il est escrit, Maudit est quiconque 

1Cf. Acts 7. 33, eraunzguic; properly Have thou it! See p. 311 of 
1 Tim. 4.7, 2 Tim. 2. 23, iraizguic; La Revue de Linguistique, 1902. 
Matt. 8. 22, uzguic.. In these words 2 In Baskish there is no equivalent 
the z final of the radicals is united with of French e mute. The Basks would 
the z initial of the verbal form zc, ‘pronounce this word ministré. L. 


which implies an accusative case inthe ought to have used minzstro. In c. 3. 
plural number. ic, otherwise, means vy. 25 he uses fedagogo. 
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3. 11... . , gauga claroa DA: ecen iustoa fedez VICICO 
da, (H. mit claroa da, parce que L. avait lu dfAov, sans 
verbe.) . . ., il appert, car Le iuste viura de foy. 

3. 12. . . + , VICICO da hetan. . . . , viura en icelles. 

ke Se a (ecen SCRIBATUA DA, MARADICATUA DA 
... gucia) ...: (car il est escrit, Maudit est quiconque 
(da in ztalic because L. saw ’Emtxatapatog mac, without the 
equivalent of ‘ est’). 

3. 15..-., Appoinctamendubat guicon-batena baDERE, 
authoritatez CONFIRMATUA baDA, (badere = ba-da-ere = 
even if it is) . . ., Combien qu’vn accord soit d’vn homme, 
s'il est confermé, 

3. 18. Ecen baldin heretagea Leguetic baDa, Car si 
heritage est de la Loy, 

3. 19. Certaco DA beraz Leguea? Transgressionén 
causaz ERATCHEQUI z¢an da, .. . , ela Leguea ORDENATU 
tcam da Aingueruéz, A quoy donc sert la Loy? Ellea 


esté adioustee a cause des transgressions, ...: & a esté 
ordonnee par les Anges, 
3. 20....: baina laincoa bat DA...., mais Dieu est vn. 


3. 21. Leguea . . . ERATCHEQUI zcan da? (H. mit 
eratchegut ican da?) La Loy donc a-elle esté adtoustee (A 
l’imprimerie de Jaques Faure, 4 Lyon, on mit ‘ don’). 

3. 24. Bada, Leguea gure pedagogoICAN da Christgana, 
Par ainsi la Loy a esté nostre pedagogue four venir a 
Christ, 

4.1. ..., gauga gucien iabe baDERE: (= baDA-ere) 

. , combien qu’il soit seigneur de tout: 

4. 2. Baina tutorén eta curatorén azpico DA... Ains 
il est sous tuteurs & curateurs 

4. 18. Baina on DA anhitz ONHESTEA gauca onean 
bethiere, Mais il est bon de tousiours fort aimer en bien, 

4. 22. Ecen SCRIBATUA DA (H. mit 21) Car il est escrit 

4. 24... . , bata DA Sinaco menditic Agar, ..., l’vne, 
di-ie, du mont de Sina. . ., quiest Agar. (H. mit men a 
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la fin de laligne. L. omet ‘di-ie,’ parce que 1’équivalent 
manque au grec. Mais il omet aussi fjri¢ = guz.) 

4. 25. (Ecen Sina mendibat DA Arabian (Car Sina 
est vne montagne en Arabie 

4. 26. Baina Ierusaleme gorda, libre DA, Mais la haute 
Ierusalem est franche, 

4. 27. Ecen SCRIBATUA DA, Car il est escrit, 

5.11... .? beraz ABOLITU da crutzeazco scandaloa. 
. . .? le scandale de la croix donc est aboli. 

5. 14. Ecen Legue gucia hitz batetan COMPLITZEN da, 
Car toute la Loy est accomplie en vne parole 

5. 22. Baina Spirituaren fructua DA charitatea, Mais le 
fruit de l’Esprit est charité, 

6. 1. Anayedac, baldineta ERORI ican bada guicon-bat 
cembeit faltatan, Freres, encores qu’vn homme soit surprins 
en quelque taute, 

6. 16. ..., baquea ICANEN da hayén gainean eta miseri- 
cordia, . . ., paix soit sur eux & misericorde, (e/a est 
disjonctif, et ainsi da vaut dire. H. mit tganen da = sera. 
Il n’y a d’équivalent dans le texte grec.) 

DACAZQVET. 1. Ind. prés. s. 1. r. pl. v. irr. act. ekar. 
I bear them. 


neure gorputzean. ...: car ie porte en mon corps les 
flestrissures du Seigneur Jesus. 

DAQVIGVLARIC. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 1. r. s., avec daric 
participial v. irr. act zaguin. We knowing it. 

2. 16. DAQUIGULARIC ecen . . . Scachans que 

baDAQVICVE. 2. Ind. prés. pl. 2. r. s. v. irr. act. zaguin. 
Ye know it. 

3. 7. Hala baDAQUICUE ecen . . . Sgachez donc que 

4. 13. Eta baDAQUICUE nola... Et vous sgauez comment 

baDACVSSACVE. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 2. r. Ss. v. irr. act. 
tkus. Ye see tt. 


6. 11. BaDACUSSACUE . . . Vous voyez 
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DAGVIEGVN. 1. Imp. pl. 1. r. s., r. i. pl. v. irr. act. 
eguin. Let us do wt to them! 

6. 10... ., DAGUIEGUN vngui guciey, . . . faisons bien a 
tous, 

DAGOELA. 1. Ind. prés. s. 3. é¢ euph. /a participial, v. 
irr. neutre egon. While he stays. 

4.6... .,0ihuz DAGOELA, ..., criant, (On a mit 
‘crians’ dans l’édition de 1566.) 

DAITE. 1. Potentiel prés. s. 3. aux. He can be. 

6.7... .: Iaincoa ECIN ESCARNIA dazte: ..., Dieu 
ne peut estre mocqué: 

DAITENO. 1. I. q. préc. avec x rel. locatif de temps, 
décl, au duratif. (xo =jusgu’a tant que.) Till He may be. 

4.19... . , Christ FORMA datteno quetan. ..., iusqu’a 
tant que Christ soit formé en vous: 

erraDACVE. 1. Imp. pl. 2.r. s.,r. i. s. 1° pers, v. irr. act. 
erran. Say ye it tome! 

4. 21. ERRAdacue . . . Dites-moy, 

DELA. 5. I. q. da, v. s., avec e pour a devant la 
conjonctif (5. 3), et optatif = gue. That he ts; may it be! 

1, 3. Gratia DELA! cuequin eta baquea . . . Grace vous 
soit & paix. 

1.5. Hari DELA! gloria . . . Auquel soit gloire 

5.3. -.., ecen hura Legue guciaren BEGUIRATZERA 
gordun DELA...., qu’il est obligé de garder toute la Loy. 

6. 3. ... Cerbait DELA . . . estre quelque chose, 

6.18. Anayedac, Iesus Christ gure Iaunaren gratia DELA! 
guen spirituarequin. Freres, la grace de nostre Seigneur 
Iesus Christ soit auec vostre esprit. 

DEN. 7. I. q. da, avec ” rel. nom. = guz. (On dit dan 
en Basque Espagnol.) Which 7s. 


1 H. mit dela parce que soit manque prendre gloria pour l’adjectif verbal 
au grec. En I. 5, et ailleursod gloria signifiant vanté, glorifié, qui se trouve 
l'accompagne, L. évite la forme dati- ci-dessous avec ditecengat. 
vale, probablement parce qu’on pourrait 


FA A RAP TARE I eg i rae te 


a Nd TS AE I, INES 


2 ete. 
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I. Il. ... , ni¢azZ PREDICATU z¢an den Euangelioa, ... 
l’Euangile qui a esté annoncé par moy, 

3. 13. . . . ¢urean URKATUA DEN gucia) . . . quiconque 
pend au bois.) 

3.17. . . . CONFIRMATU z¢an den allianga, .. . ETHORRI 
ican den Legueac ... , quant a l’alliance qui auparauant 
a esté confermee . . . , que la Loy qui est venue (Voyez 
ez Tuela). 

5. 3. - - - CIRCONCIDITZEN den guicon guciari,... a tout 
homme qui se circoncit, 

5. 5. . - . fedetic DEN Spirituaz . . . par foy en Esprit. 
(H. mit den. Le grec dit rvetuari ix tictewe.) 

5. 11. Bada nigaz DEN becembatean, Et quant a moy, 

DENA. 1. I. q. préc. décl. nom. intr. (va = celle gut). 
She who is. 


4. 25... . eta bere haourrequin cerbitzutan DENA:.., 
& sert auec ses enfans: 
DENAC. 1. I. q. dena, mais actif, nominatif de dzeco. 


(mac = celui qut.) He who is. 

6.6... . hitzean IRACASTEN denac, Que celuy qui est 
enseigné en la parole, 

DENEAN. 2. I. q. den aux., 2 rel. temporel décl. locatif 
de temps. (ean = guand, in the (time) at which.) Whenit 
7s. 1.15. Baina Iaincoaren placera I1¢AN denean ... Mais 
quant [sic] il a pleu a Dieu 

4. 4. Baina ETHORRI z¢an denean demboraren compli- 
mendua, (H. mit com 4 la fin de la ligne). Mais quand 
’accomplissement du temps est venu, 

DENO. 1. I.q. den, mrel. temp. décl. duratif (70 = durant 
le temps que). While he ts. 

4.1... ., Herederoa haour DENO, . . . durant tout le 
temps que l’heritier est enfant, 

DECGAGVNCAT. 1. Subj. prés. pl. 1 1. s. decl. desti- 
natif, aux. act. Zo the end that we may have it. 

.14... ., ea Spirituaren promessa fedez RECEBI 
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: afin que nous receuions la promesse de 


Esprit par foy. 

DECANCAT. 1. Subj. prés. s. 3. r. s. décl. dest. aux. 
act. Zo the end that he may have tt. 

3. 17. . - » » promessa ABOLI decancadt. 

. .», pour abolir la promesse. 

DECACVEN. 1. Subj. prés. pl. 2. r.s. aux. act. That 
ye may have tt. 

3. 3... . , Orain haraguiaz ACABA decacuen? . . ., que 

. , maintenant vous acheuiez par la chair? 

DIO. 1. Ind. prés. s. 3. r. s. v. irr. act. erran.' Says it. 

4. 30. Baina cer DIO Scripturac? Mais que dit l’Escri- 
ture f 

DIOT. 2. Ind. prés. s. 1. r,s. v. irr. act. ervan.' I say it. 

1.9...., Orain-ere berriz DIOT, . . . , maintenant aussi 
ie di derechef, 

3.17. Haur bada DIOT, Voila que ie di, 

baDIOTSVET. 1. Ind. prés. s. 1. r. s., r. i. pl. 2° pers. 
v. irr. act. evvan.' JI say tt to you. 

1. 20... ., hunda, baDIOTSUET Iaunaren aitzinean, 

., voici ze vous di deuant Dieu (H. mit dadiotsze?. 

Le grec n’exprime pas “ze vous di”’). 

DIRADE. 7. Ind. prés. pl. 3. v. s. & aux. They are. 

3.9. Bada, fedezcoac BENEDICATZEN dirvade .. . Ceux 
donc qui sont de la foy, sont benits 

3. 10...., maledictionearen azpian DIRADE:..., sont 
sous malediction. 

4.17. Cuegaz IELOSSI dirade, ez onetacotz, (H. omit la 
virgule). Ils sont ialoux de vous, non point pour bien : 

4. 24. Gauga hauc comparationez ERRAITEN dirade. 
Ecen hauc DIRADE bi alliangdc, Lesquelles choses sont 
dites par allegorie: car ce sont les deux alliances, 


1 Tl est nécessaire de dire quecesmots en exprimentl’idée ; comme ¢z/z avec 
ne dérivent pas de cette racine, mais _ferre, ou /uié avec esse. 
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5.17... .: eta gauca hauc elkarren contra DIRADE: 
. . » : & ces choses sont contraires l’vne a |’autre, 

5. 19. Bada, cogueriac' DIRADE haraguiaren obrac, Les 
ceuures de la chair sont manifestes : 


DIRADELA. 3. I. q. divade avec la conj. = gue. That 
they are. 


2.6... . cerbait DIRADELA . . . estre quelque chose 

2.9... . (habe DIRADELA ESTIMATUEC) . . . (qui sont 
estimez estre les colomnes) 

3.7. +... ecen fedezcoac DIRADELA Abrahamen haour. 


. . . que ceux qui sont de la foy, sont enfans d’Abraham. 
(L. dit ‘enfant.’) 

DIRADEN. 3. I. q. dtvade, avec x rel. nom. pl. & conj. 
That they are, (they) which are. 

I.2. Eta enequin DIRADEN anaye guciéc, Et tous les 
freres qui sont auec moy, 

2.6. ... (nolaco noizpait ICAN diraden, . . . quels ils 
ayent esté quelque fois : 

3. 10. ... Legueco liburuan SCRIBATUAC DIRADEN 
gaug¢a gucietan, (H. mit liburain) .. . en toutes les choses 
qui sont escrites an liure de la Loy 

DIRADENAC. 1. I. q. dévaden, n rel. nom, deécl. 
accusatif pluriel. (ac = ceux gui). Those who are. 

6. Sommaire 1 Faltatan ERORTEN diradenac nola 
REPREHENDITZECO. 1 De veprendre ceux qui farllent. 

DIRADENEC. 3. I. q. diraden, n rel. nom. décl. nom. 
act. pl. (wéc = ceux qui). Those who are. 

2.6... .) ecen estimatan DIRADENEC (sujet de eztrau- 
date) . . .) car ceux qui sont en estime 

5. 24. Ecen Christen DIRADENEC (sujet de duée) Or 
ceux qui sont de Christ, 

6. 13. Ecen CIRCONCIDITZEN diradenéc berec-ere (sujet 
de eztute). Car ceux-mesmes qui sont circoncis, 





! De so = regard et aguerri = découvert, open to view. 
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DIRADENEY. 1. I. q. divaden, x rel. nom. décl. datif 
plur. déterminé. (ey = ad ceux qui.) To those who are. 

2.2... . , baina particularqui estimatan DIRADENEY, 

. en particulier auec ceux qui sont en estime: 

DITECENCAT. 1. Subj. prés. pl. 3. aux., avec la ter- 
minaison destinative ¢d¢. To the end that they be. 

6. 13... », quen haraguian GLORIA ditecencdt. 

. ., afin qu’ils se glorifient en vostre chair. 

DITVC. 1. Ind. prés. s. 2. r. pi. adressé au masculin, 
aux. act. Zhou, O man! hast them. 

2.14... . , cergatic Gentilac BORTCHATZEN' dituc 
IUDAIZATZERA? . .. , pourquoy contrains-tu les Gentils a 
Iudaizer ! 

DITVC. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 3. adr. masc. aux. They are, 
O man! 

3.8... +, BENEDICATUAC z¢anen dituc hitan Gende 
guciac. ... , Toutes gens seront benites en toy. 

DITVDAN. 1. I. q. dtut, avec da euph. pour ¢ devant x 
rel. acc. pl. = gue. (Things) which I have. 

2.18. . . . DESEGUIN ditudan gaucac ... les choses 
que i’ay destruites, 

DITVELA. 1. I. q. ditu. Ind. prés. s. 3. r. pl. avec e 
euph. & /a conj = gue. aux. act. That He has them. 

3.8... ecen fedeaz Iaincoac IUSTIFICATZEN adttuela 
Gentilac, . . . que Dieu iustifie les Gentils par la foy, 

DITVEN. 1. I. q. dtu, avec e euph. devant % rel. nom. 
act.=guz. Who has them. 


. : mais l’homme qui fera ces choses, 

DITVENAC. 1. I. q. dztuen, décl. nom. act. sujet de du. 
(nac =celui qui.) He who has them. 

3.5. ..., eta verthuteac cuetan OBRATZEN dituenac, 
Celuy donc qui. . . , & produit les vertus en vous, 


1 Castillan forzar: cf. altcha de elzar. 
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DITWN. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 3. adr. féminin, v. s. They 
are, O woman! (Cf. Apoc. 18.14. L’autre ditun se trouve 
St. Jean 4. 18.) 

4. 27... . 1 ecen guehiago DITUN UTZIaren haourrac 
ecen ez senhardunarenac : car il y a beaucoup plus 
d’enfans de la delaissee que de celle qui a mari. 

baDITVT. 1. Ind. prés. s. 1. r. pl. aux. act. J have them. 

2. 18... . gaucdc harcara EDIFICATZEN badztut, . . . si 
ie redifie les choses 

DITVZTENEC. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 3. r. pl. 2 rel. nom. pl. 
act. décl. nom. pl. act. aux. act. sujet de eztutela. (néc = 
ceux gut.) Those who have them. 

5. 21... .: ecen halaco gaucdc EGUITEN dituztendc 

., que ceux qui font telles choses 

DITVCVE. 1. Ind. prés, pl. 2. r. pl. aux. act. Ye have 
them. 

4. 10. Egunac BEGUIRATZEN ditucue, eta hilebetheac, 
(H. omit la 1°. virgule, comme V’imprimeur du texte 
francais.) 

Vous obseruez les iours, & les mois, 

DITVCVEN. 1. I. q. dttucue, avec nm rel. acc. pl. 
(Things) which ye have. 

5. 17. . . . NAHI ditucuen gauca guciac. . . tout ce que 
vous voulez. 

DITZANCAT. 1. Subj. prés. s. 3. r. pl. avec la term". 
destinative ¢d/, aux. act. Zo the end that he may have them. 
3. 10... ., hec EGUIN dztzancdt. . . . pour les faire. 

DITZACVENCAT. 1. Subj. prés. pl. 2. r. pl. décl. dest. 
aux. act. To the end that ye may have them. 

4.17. ..., berac DESIRA dttzacuengdt. (H. omit la 
virgule.) ..., afin que vous les conuoitiez. 

DRAVCA. 2. Ind. pres. s. 3. r. s.r. i. s. aux. act. Has 
it to him. 

3. 8. . . ., aitzinetic EVANGELIZATU uwkan drauca Abra- 
hami, . . ., a deuant euangelizé 4 Abraham, 
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3.18... .: baina Abrahami promessetic EMAN wkan 
drauca Iaincoac. ...: mais Dieu l’a donné a Abraham 
par promesse. 

DRAVCANIC. 1. I. q. dvauca, avec u rel. nom. act. 
décl. A l’indéterminé participial nominatif (zc = guelgue 
chose qui.) Something which has it to it. 

4. 25. ..., Lerusaleme oraingoari IHARDESTEN @raucanic) 
(H. omit la virgule.) . . . correspondante a la Ierusalem 
de maintenant) 


DRAVCAT. 1. Ind. prés. s. 1. r,s, r. i. s. aux. act. J 
have tt to him. 

5.3. Eta TESTIFICATZEN draucat berriz . . . guicon 
guciari, Et de rechef, ie proteste a tout homme 


DRAVZOQVIGVTE. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 3. r. pl., r. i. pl. 
1°, pers. aux. act. Zhey have them to us. 

2.9... . lagungazco escuinac EMAN drauzquigute niri 
eta Barnabasi: ...: ils m’ont baillé 4 moy & a Barnabas 
la main d’association: (L. dit ‘les mains droites’, deEac.) 

DRAVZQVICVEDAN. 1. I. q. drauzgquicuet, avec da 
euph. pour ¢ devant x rel. acc. pl. = gue, aux. act. (Zhings) 
which I have to you. 

I. 20. Baina cuey SCRIBATZEN drauzquicuedan gaucetan, 
Or des choses que ie vous escri, 

DRAVZQVICVET. 1. Ind. prés. s. 1. r. pl, r. i. pl. 
2°, pers. aux. act. J have them to you. 

5.21. ..., guiga-ERHAITEAC, ..., eta hauc IRUDIAC, 
gauga hauc aitzinetic ERRAITEN drauzqguicuet, (H. mit 
erhaitecac,) . . . meurtres,..., & choses semblables 
a icelles: desquelles ie vous predi, 

baDRAVCVE. 2. Ind. prés. s. 3. r. s., ri. pl. 2°. 
pers. aux. act. Has zt ¢o you. 

1.8. Baina baldin ..., edo Aingueru batec cerutic 
EVANGELIZATZEN badraucue, Or si..., ou vn Ange du 
ciel vous euangelize 
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1.9... ., Baldin norbeitec EVANGELIZATZEN badraucue 
. . ., Si aucun vous euangelize 


DRAVCVEDAN. 2. I. q. draucuet, Ind. prés. s. 1. r.5,, 
r. i, pl. 2°. pers., avec da euph. pour ¢ devant 2 conj. régi 
par nola, ou cein; aux. act. That I have it to you. 

4. 13... . nola haraguiaren infirmitaterequin EVANGE- 
LIZATU ukan draucuedan lehen. . . . comment ie vous ay 
par ci deuant euangelizé auec infirmité de la chair: 

6. 11. . . . cein letra lucez SCRIBATU draucuedan neure 
escuz. ... quelles grandes lettres ie vous ay escrites de 
ma main. (L. dit ‘par quelle lettre longue.’) 

DRAVCVEDANEAN. 1. I. q. dvaucuedan, n rel. temp. 
décl. temp. (ean = guand.) When TI have tt to you. 

4. 16,... eguia ERRAITEN draucuedancan? 

. vous disant la verité ? 


DRAVCVEGVNAZ. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 1. r. s., r. i. pl. 


2°. pers. # rel. acc. s. décl. médiatif déterm. s. régi par 
berceric. (naz =que ce que. Cf. ducuenaz.) From, or than 
that which we have to you. 

1.8...., EVANGELIZATU draucuegunaz berceric, . 
autrement que nous ne vous auons euangelizé, 


DRAVCVENAC. 1. I. q. draugue, n rel. nom. act. s. 
décl. nom. act. s. (sujet de du.) aux. act. (mac = celut qui.) 
He who has it to you. 

3. 5. Bada, Spiritua quey FORNITZEN draucuenac, Celuy 
donc qui vous fournit l’Esprit, 

DRAVCVET, 5. Ind. prés. s. I. r,s. r. i. pl. 2% pers. 
aux. act. J have tt to you. 

I. II. IAQUIN ERACITEN draucuet bada, Or, freres, ie 
vous fay scauoir 

4. 12... ., Othoitz EGUITEN draucuet: ... , ie vous 
en prie, 

4.15. ... ? ecen TESTIFICATZEN @raucuet, .. . ? car ie 
vous porte tesmoignage, 
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5. 2. Hund, nic Paulec ERRAITEN draucuet ecen, (H. 
omit cette virgule.) ... Voici, moy Paul vous di que 
5. 16. Eta awry ERRAITEN draucguet, Or ie vous di, 


DV. 19. Ind. prés. s. 3. r. s. verbe poss. & aux. act 
Has tt. 

I. 23.. + + y Orain PREDICATZEN du... . fedea. 

. » annonce maintenant la foy 

2.8....,OBRATU wkan du ni baithan-ere Gentiletara.) 
.».,@ aussi besongné par moy enuers les Gentils.) 

3. 5. - - -» Legueco obréz EGUITEN du,...? (H. mit 
eguiten du.) ..., le fait-cl par les ceuures de la Loy, . . .? 

3. 22. Baina ERTSI wkan du Scripturac gucia bekatuaren 
azpian, Mais 1’Escriture a tout enclos sous peché, 

4.4... .,IGORRI wkan du Taincoac Semea emaztetic 
EGUINA, é/a Leguearen azpico EGUINA:..., Dieu a enuoyé 
son Fils, fait de femme, & fait sous la Loy : 

4.6. ...,IGORRI wkan du Iaincoac guen bihotzetara 
bere Semearen Spiritua, ..., Dieu a enuoyé 1’Esprit 
de son Fils, en vos coeurs, 

5.6. Ecen Iesus Christean ez circoncisioneac du deus 
BALIO, ezeta preputioac: Car ne Circoncision ne prepuce 
ne vaut aucune chose en Iesus Christ, 

5.9. Altchagarri appurbatec orhe gucia MINCEN dx, 
(H. omit ce point.) Vn peu de leuain enaigrit toute la 
paste. 

5. 10. ...,EKARRIREN du condemnationea, ... en 
portera la condamnation, 

5. 17. Ecen haraguiac GUTHICIATZEN' du Spirituaren 
contra, Car la chair conuoite contre 1’Esprit, 

6. 3. Ecen baldin norbeitec USTE badu . . . , harc bere 
fantasiaz bere burud ENGANATZEN du. Car si aucun 
sestime ..., il se decoit soy-mesme par sa fantasie. 
(Voyez dela). 


' Comme codicia en Castillan, ce mot dérive de cupiditia. WVoyez Ducange. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. x 
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6. 4... .: eta orduan bere baithan gloria UKANEN du, 

.: & alors il aura dequoy se glorifier en soy-mesme 
seulement, (L. ne traduit pas ‘ seulement,’ pévov.) 

6. 5. Ecen batbederac bere carga EKARRIREN du. 

Car chacun portera son fardeau. 


6.7. ..., hura BILDUREN-ere du.’ .. ., il le moisso- 
nera aussi. 
6. 8. . . ., haraguitic BILDUREN du corruptione: ..., 


Spiritutic BILDUREN du VICITZE eternala. ..., il moi- 
sonnera aussi de la chaircorruption: ..., il moissonnera 
de 1’Esprit vie eternelle. 

6. 15. Ecen Iesus Christean ez circoncisioneac du deus 
BALIO, ez preputioac, .. . Car en Iesus Christ, ne circon- 
cision ne prepuce ne vaut aucune chose, 

DVALARIC. 1. I. q. duc, avec a euph. au lieu de ¢ 
devant J/aric participial (formé de J/a, et servant a le 
distinguer de la conjonction /a = gue.) While thou hast it, 
O man! 


6. 1... .2 CONSIDERATZEN dualaric eure burua, (L. ne 
traduit pas littéralement ici). ...: & te considere toy- 
mesme, 


DVC. 1. Ind. prés. s. 2. r. s. adr. masc. aux. act. Zhou, 
O man, hast him. 

5.14... ., ONHETSIREN duc eure hurcoa eure burua 
begala. ..., Tu aimeras ton prochain comme toy-mesme. 

DVDAN. 3. I. q. dut, avec da euph. pour ¢ devant x 
conj. = gue régi par mola & begala, et 2 rel. acc. = gue. 
That I have it, (that) which I have. 

1. 13... ., nola CONVERSATU uwkan dudan Tudaismoan, 
(L. ne traduit pas littéralement ici.) .. . quelle a esté 
autrefois ma conuersation en la Loy Iudaique: 

2. 2.... PREDICATZEN dudan Euangelioa, . . . 1’Euangile 
que ie presche 

1 Cf. B. Dechepare (Bourdeaulx, Norc cer haci ereyn (baitu) vilcen dici 


1545), p- 11, 1. 8, Bat vederac egarrico comunqui. (Haxi = fasci latin.) See 
orduyan vere haxia; and p. 5,1. 15, daiZu Gal. 6. 7. 
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5. 2T. 2009 lehen-eve ERRAN dudan becala:..., comme 
aussi i’ay predit, 

DVEN. 1. I. q. du aux. act., avec e euph. devant z rel. 
nom. s. act. = guz. Which has it. 

5.6. ...: baina charitatez OBRATZEN duen fedeac. 
..., ains la foy ouurante par charité. 

DVENA. 1. I. q. duen, décline au nom. intransitif, 
sujet de da. (na = celle gut.) She who has tt. 

4. 24. . . +. , Suiectionetara ENGENDRATZEN duena: 

. engendrant a seruitude, 

DVENAC 3. I. q. duena, mais nom. act. (ac = celué quz). 
He who has it. 

2. 8. (Ecen Pierris baithan OBRATU wkan duenac Circon- 
cisioneco Apostolutassunera, (Car celuy qui a besongné 
par Pierre a l’office d’Apostre enuers la Circoncision, 

6. 8. Ecen bere haraguiaren' EREITEN duenac,.. . 
baina Spirituaren! EREITEN duenac, Car qui seme a sa 
chair, . . .: mais qui seme a 1’Esprit, 

DVENAREN. 1. I. q. duen, décl. possessif déterminé 
(naren = de celut gut). Of Him who has him. 

1.1... . eta Iainco Aita hura hiletaric RESUSCITATU 
duenaren partez.) & par Dieu le Pere, qui 1’a ressuscité 
des morts.) [The suffix avez, which belongs to Acta = péere, 
is separated from this word by a whole intervening and 
qualifying clause. Cf. dugunaren.| 

DVGV. 2. Ind. prés. pl. 1. r. s. aux. act. We have itt. 

2.16....: guc-ere Jesus Christ baithan SINHETSI ukan 
dugu, . . ., aussi auons creu en Iesus Christ : 

6.9....: ecen bere sasoinean BILDUREN dugu, 
car nous moissonnerons en la saison, 

DVGVN. 1. I. q. dugu, avec m conj. = gue, régi par 
becala = ainsi. (As) we have it. 

1 These possessives are here used stances maybe found in this translation, 


dativally, for the receptive case, as if and in other old Baskish books, 
they bore the suffix ¢ed¢. Other in- 


=e 
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1. 9. Lehen ERRAN dugun becala, Ainsi que nous auons 
desia dit, 

DVGVNAREN. 1. I. q. dugu, v. p. avec 7 rel. s. acc. 
décl. poss. dét. (waren = de celle qui). Of that which we 
have. 

2.4... . gure libertate Iesus Christean DUGUNAREN 
espia ICATERA, . . . pour espier nostre liberté que nous 
auons en Iesus Christ, 

DVGVNO. 1. I. q. dugu, v. p. avec m rel. temp. deécl. 
duratif. (0 = pendant que.) While we have it. 

6. 10. Bada dembora DUGUNO, Parquoy pendant que 
nous auons le temps, 

DVT. 6. Ind. prés. s. 1. r. s., v. poss. & aux. act. / 
have it. 

1. 10. Ecen orain guiconéz PREDICATZEN dut ala 
Iaincoaz? Car maintenant presche-ie des hommes, ou de 
Dieu? (Voyez xadzila.) 

2. 18...., transgressor neure burua EGUITEN dut. 

. ., 1e me constitue moy-mesme transgresseur. 

3.2. Haur solament IAQUIN NAHI du? cuetaric, Te 
vueil seulement sgauoir ceci de vous, 

4. 1. Eta hauy ERRAITEN duit, Or ie di 

4. 11. Beldurra DUT cuegaz, Ie crain 

5. 11.... , baldin are circoncisionea PREDICATZEN 
badut, ..., Siie presche encore la Circoncision, 

DVTE. 3. Ind. prés. pl. 3. r.s. aux. act. They have it. 

I. 7... +, ta NAHI duté ERAUCI Christen Euangelioa: 
..., & veulent renuerser l’Euangile de Christ. 

5. 24. Ecen. . . haraguia CRUCIFICATU dulé 

Or ceux . . ., ont crucifié la chair 

6. 13... .: baina NAHI du¢é . . .: mais veulent 

DVTENEY. 1. I. q. duéé, avec n rel. nom. pl. act. 
décl. dat. dét. (ney = a ceux qui). To those who have tt. 

3. 22... . SINHESTEN du/ency, . . . & ceux qui croyent. 
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DVTENETARIC. 1. I. q. duté, avec x rel. nom. pl. act. 
décl. partitif dét. aux. act. (metaric=de ceux gut). From 
those who have tt. 


2.6... . IRUDI dutenelaric . . . de ceux qui semblent 
DVCVE. 5. Ind. prés. pl. 2. r.s. aux. act. Ye have it. 
1.13. Ecen ENCUN ducue . . . Car vous auez ouy 

3.2... . , Legueco obréz Spiritu saindua RECEBITU 


ukan ducue, ala fedearen predicationeaz ? 

..., Auez-vous receu l’Esprit par les ceuures de la 
Loy, ou par la predication de la foy? 

3. 4. Alfer hambat SUFFRITU uwkan ducue? 

Auez-vous tant souffert en vain ? 

3. 27... . Christ IAUNCI wkan ducue. 

. ., auez vestu Christ. 

5.15. Baldineta elkar AUSSIQUITEN eta IRESTEN ba- 
ducue: Que si vous mordez & rongez l’vn l’autre: (L. 
traduit xarecQiere.) 

DVCVENAZ. 2. I. q. ducue, avec m rel. acc. & temp. 
décl. médiatif déterminé, régi par derceric = other than & 
gueros = since. (naz =dece que.) Than that which ye have ; 
since the time when ye have Him, 

I. 9... . RECEBITU duguenaz berceric, . . . autrernent 
que ce que vous auez receu, 

4.9. Baina orain Iaincoa EGAGUTZEN ducuenaz gueroz, 
Mais maintenant puis que vous auez cognu Dieu, (L. traduit 

' ‘cognoissez’. Cf. Bzz 3. 25, for the rule of gueroz.) 

ECACVE. 3. Imp. pl. 2 r. s. aux. act. Have ye it! 

5. 13. . . .: baina elkar’ charitatez CERBITZA ecacue. 

. ., Mais seruez l’vn a l’autre par charité. 
6. 1....GOITI egague haina emetassunetaco spiriturequin: 
. » restaurez vn tel homme auec esprit de douceur : 

6.2....: eta halaz COMPLI egacue Christen Leguea. 

. ..: & ainsi accomplissez la Loy de Christ. 


' Elkar = Vautre is here, as under _itzague, in6, 2, elkarrenis the posses- 
dugue, in the singular: but under _ sive plural = des autres. See p. 258. 
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GABILTZALARIC, 1. Ind. prés. pl. 1. v. irr. intr. ebil, 
avec /aric participial. Wale we walk. 

2.17... . Christez IUSTIFICATU NAHIZ GABILTZALARIC, 

. en cerchant d’estre iustifiez par Christ, 

ezpaGAITEZ. 1. Hypothétique pl. 1. aux. Jf we be 
(mot). Cf. 2 Cor. 5.3; Héb. 12. 25. 

6.9. . . ., baldin lacho BILHA ezpagaztez. 

. . . , Si nous ne deuenons point lasches. 

ezGAITECELA. 2. Imp. pl. 1. aux. Let us (not) be! 

5. 26. Ezgaitecela vana-gloria guthicioso EGUIN, elkar’ 
THARRITATUZ, elkargana’ inuidia UKANEZ. Ne soyons 
point conuoiteux de vaine gloire, prouoquans l’vn autre, 
ayans enuie l’vn contre l’autre. 

6. 9. Bada UNGUIGUITEZ ezgaztecela ENOYA: Or ne nous 
lassons point en faisant bien : 

GAITECEN. 1. Subj. prés. pl. 1. aux. (sens de 
Voptatif). Let us be! ' 

5. 25. ...+, Spirituz EBIL-ere gaztecen. ..., cheminons 
aussi d’Esprit. 

GAITV. 1. Ind. prés. s. 3. r. pl. 1° pers. aux. act. 
Has us. 

3. 13. Baina Christec REDEMITU wkan gaitu Leguearen 
maledictionetic, deva guregatic maledictione EGUIN ICANIC: 
. . . Christ nous a rachetez de la malediction de la Loy, 
quand il a esté fait pour nous malediction : 

GAITVEN. 1. I. q. gaztu, avec e euph. & x rel. locatif. 
= en laquelle. In which He has us. 

5. 1. Beraz Christec libre EGUIN gaztuen libertatean, 
...donc...en la liberté en laquelle Christ nous a 
affranchis, 

GAITVZTE. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 3. r. pl. 1°. pers. aux. act. 
They have us. 

1 On voit que dagara 2.17. & 5.25. _ bilité imaginaire. 


est le conditionnel du fait, tandis que * See the note on p. 257. 
ezpagaitez exprime une simple possi- 
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2, 10. Solament AUISATU gaztuste (H. mis auisatu 
gaituste parce que l’équivalent ne se trouve pas dans la 
traduction de Calvin, qui dit seulement ‘ Seulement.” 
On sous-entend comme sujets Iaques, Cephas & [ean, 
nommés en Vv. 9.) 


GAVDE. 1. Ind. prés. pl. 1. v. irr. neutre egon, comme 
auxiliaire. We stay, awatt. 

5. 5. ... iustitiazco sperangaren BEGUIRA GAUDE: Car 
nous attendons l’esperance de iustice 


GVENDOACENCAT. 1. Subj. passé pl. 1. décl. dest. 
v. irr. intr. zoan. To the end that we should go. 

2.9....: gu Gentiletarét GUENDOACENGAT eta hec 
Circoncisionecoétarat: . . . : afin que nous allissions aux 
Gentils, & eux a ceux de la Circoncision: (H. mit 
guendoacencdt, par ce que L. avait lu le grec, ou le verbe 
manque). , 

GVENECANCAT. 1. Subj. passé pl. 1. r. s. décl. dest. 
aux. act. Zo the end that we should have it. 

4.5... . , haourrén adoptionea RECEBI guenccancdt. 
...2 a celle fin que nous receussions l’adoption des enfans. 


GVENTECEN. 1. Subj. passé pl. 1. aux. TZhat we 
should be. 


2.10... . paubréz ORHOIT guentecen:. . . qu’eussions 
souuenance des pouures : 


GVENTECENCAT. 2. I. q. guentecen décl. dest. To. 
the end that we should be. 

2. 16. . . . , IUSTIFICA guentecencdt Christen' fedeaz, 

.: afin que nous fussions iustifiez par la foy de Christ, 

3:24. ..., fedez IUSTIFICA guentecencdi. ..., afin que 
nous soyons iustifiez par foy. 


' C’est le possessif objectif, équiva raga Christean signifie en le Christ, et 
lent 4 ‘en Christ’; bien que la Théo- Christen est de Christ. Mais “la foi 
logie dise que la foi que tient le en Christ’? ne peut pas étre traduit 
Chrétien est celle que le Christ a ‘Christen fedea.’ Ces mots seraient 
enseignée. Dans le Basque de Leigar- ‘ Christ baithango fedea,’ Actes 24. 24. 
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GVENTVENAC., 1. Ind. imp. s. 3. r. pl. 1°. pers, le » 
servant de rel. nom. act. décl. nom. act. sujet de du. (nac 
= celui gut.) He who has us. 

I. 23...., Gu berce orduz PERSECUTATZEN guentuenac, 
. . ., Celuy qui autrefois nous persecutoit, 

GVENCANCAT. 1. Subj. passé s. 3. r. pl. 1°. pers, 
décl. dest. aux. act. To the end that he might have us. 

I. 4. . . . » IDOQUI guencancdt secula gaichto hunetaric, 

., afin de nous retirer du present siecle mauuais 

GVENCATENCAT. 1. Subj. passé pl. 3. r. pl. 1°. pers. 
décl. dest. aux. act. To the end that they might have us. 

2. 4....+, gu suiectionetara EREKAR guencatencdt. 

. , a celle fin de nous reduire en seruitude. 


EDWARD SPENCER DODGSON. 


(To be concluded tn 1908.) 








NOTES ON THEON OF SMYRNA. 


i eae separate portions of the work of the Platonic 
philosopher, Theon of Smyrna, are still extant ; the 
text of each part depends upon a single manuscript, that 
containing the first part belonging to the eleventh or 
twelfth century (A), that containing the second to the 
fourteenth or fifteenth (B). ‘‘Ex codicibus A et B ducti 
sunt omnes quorum ego notitiam habeo libri manu scripti 
in quibus tota extat aut prior pars aut posterior,” says 
Hiller in the preface to his edition. The text of both 
these manuscripts is in a very bad condition; but the 
nature of the errors in each is different. Both were 
written by ignorant men; but the writer of A thought that 
he was learned, and has vitiated his text by numerous 
inept and often ridiculous interpolations: many of these 
have been removed by Hiller in his edition published 
in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana, but much still remains to 
be done. The writer of B did his best to copy what he 
saw; but his best was far from good; he was, for instance, 
incapable of reading Greek numerals—a fatal fault in 
the copyist of the work of a Greek mathematician—and 
sometimes omitted them altogether or replaced them by 
the despairing word ap:Oyol. 

In the following notes the references are to the pages 
and lines of Hiller’s edition ; the only other edition of the 
complete work with which I am acquainted is that of 
M. J. Dupuis (Paris, 1892), which will be occasionally 
noticed. 
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p. 53. 13. Theon, having pointed out that the word 
‘semitone’ (irdéov) was not used, as Aristoxenus sup- 
posed, to denote half a tone (fjov révov) in the same way 
aS Humhxiov was used to denote jyuov mixewe, but we 
éXatrov rou révou pedwonroy SiaoTnua, proceeds :— ' 


, s e , 9° se 2 a , 
Seixvurar yap 6 révos pd’ ddus eis dv0 toa SiapetoOar Svvdpevos, 
év Adyw Oewpovpevos éroyddw, kabdrep odd’ GAXo te éripdprov Sidornpa. 


‘ ‘ > er a 7.» 
Ta yap 6 odbx oldv re Siatpefjvar eis toa. 


Theon seldom, if ever, proves the propositions he 
states; the proofs must be sought elsewhere, and, in this 
case, are to be found in Euclid sect. can. 13. ro dpa rovaiov 
Suaornud tori édydoov: “ The interval of a tone is given 
by the ratio 9:8”; 16. 6 révog od SiatpeOjoera cic dvo toa 
oure cic wAcitw: “The tone cannot be divided into two or 
more equal parts.” 3. émmopiov dtaothuatog ovdeic pésos, 














oure cig ovre mA&love avadoyov tumeceira apiOudc: “ There is 
no geometric mean between two numbers which are in 
the ratio of 2+1:, nor can either one or more numbers 
be inserted between them in continued proportion.” These 
propositions, which are fully proved by Euclid, cover all 
the statements of the text of Theon, except the last 
sentence :—ra yap 9 ovx oidv re SiacpeDijvac cig toa. These 
words must be rejected as the gloss of an ignorant inter- 
polator: they profess to give a reason for the impossibility 
of dividing a tone into two equal parts; and the reason 
given is manifestly false, however the words are trans- 
lated. Two translations are possible :—(a) “ Because 9 
cannot be resolved into two equal factors”: this is the 
most natural meaning of the words, but it is so obviously 
untrue that even the interpolator cannot have meant the 
words to be so understood; (4) “Because g cannot be 
divided into two equal parts”: this must have been what 
the interpolator meant, but cannot be assigned to Theon, 
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for it is not because 9g is an odd number that the interval 
cannot be divided into equal parts, but because no mean 
proportional can be inserted between two numbers which 
are in the ratio m+ 1:2. 

The error, of which this is an instance, arose from an 
inaccurate conception of the technical meaning of ddarnua 
as used by the writers on the mathematical relations of 
musical sounds, and is a fruitful source of corruption in 
manuscripts. Late Greek commentators find fault with 
the Pythagoreans for confusing didornua with dAdyoc; 
and, even recently, van Jan, AZus. scrip~., p. 129, follows 
them :—“Summus ille Euclides saepe intervallum ponit 
pro ratione, lineas describit pro rationibus”; and nofe: 
“Euclides sectio, prob. 1—édv diaornua woAAatAdaov(!) dic 
ovvteiv row Tt Oudornua Kal av’rd woAXaTAGoOV Eorac—at non 
intervalla sunt multiplicia, sed eorum rationes (Adyor).” 

The propriety or impropriety of speaking of a didornua 
moAAatAastov depends entirely upon the definition of the 
term dcacrnua: the definition of Thrasyllus is given by 
Theon, p. 48, 8: “ diaornua dé gnoww civae POdyywv riv mpdc 
adAjrove Tov oxéotv,” with which we may compare 
Euclid’s definition of ratio “Adyog ori dbo peyeDOv dpoyevov 
i kara TyAKdrynTa Tod sxéoie”; Now POdyyor were regarded 
by Greek musical theorists as peyé0n ouoyern, and the 
question arises—how did d:aornua differ from Ad-yo¢? 

The differences are stated by Theon (p. 81), first in his 
own words, and then, according to Eratosthenes. They 
are two:—(1I) in order that there may be a S&:dornua, the 
quantities must be different, but a ratio (Aédyoc) of 
equality is possible; (2) the Scacrnua between two notes 
is the same whether we proceed from the lower to the 
higher, or from the higher to the lower, but the ratio of 
a:6 is different from that of 6:2. When the boundaries 
of the didornua are given in numbers, e.g. 256 and 243, we 
must be careful not to fall into the common error of 
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supposing that the didornua is 13: the proper name of this 
difference was imepoxh, or Suapopa. This is very clearly 
expressed by Theon, p. 67—r6 2 Asiupa rovrd pyow (Plato) 
axarovopuasroy eva, év Ady OF elvat apiOpnov mpoc apOuov dv 
EXEL TO ove Tpoc oy. To 6& Sidornpa TovTs tart, Kar 7 UmEpoyny 
ty; and by Nicomachus, Exch. c. 12—dtaornpa 8 éori dvoiv 
PIsyywv peradirng’ oxéoug S& Adyoo év Exdory StaoThpart 
pETpyTiKog Tig amoordcewc’ Siahopa 8 b7epBor} 7} EAXenhic 
PUsyywv mpdg aAXijAovcg’ KaKwe yap oidvTa of vopulZovrec 
Suapopav Kai oxéow rd adrd civa. A dutAdovov Sidornna is 
one whose oyéoie is the ratio 2:1; it is only in conse- 
quence of the error of confusing the csapopa with the 
oxéoic, and of identifying édsaornua with éiapopa, that 
such an expression as d:dotnua Ou@Aacwov is condemned. A 
éiaornua may be expressed in numbers; and if one of these 
numbers is a multiple of the other, it is quite legitimate to 
speak of a roAXarAdouov dtdornpa. 

Each d:aornua or interval has two names, one derived 
from the number of notes contained in it, ¢.g. dud waswv, 
dia wévre, dua Tecodowv; the other from the ratio involved: 
the da macwyv is a durAdowov Sidornua, and is such in two 
ways :—(1) the lower note is given by a string twice as 
long as that which produces the higher note; (2) the 
higher note has twice as many vibrations as the lower 
note; or, as Theon expresses it, avrimerdvOacw of aprBuot 
TOY KiWhoewr Toig peyéDeor Tov StacTnuatwy: the numbers of 
the vibrations are inversely as the lengths of the strings 
which give the intervals. Thus a tone is an érdéydoov 
Sdornua, the lower note being given by a string $ of 
that of the higher note, and the number of vibrations in 
the higher note being % of the number of vibrations in 
the lower note. In all cases, so far as I know, when an 
interval is expressed as a ratio, the higher number is 


given first, ¢.g. rd Sudornua Td rw avs TpdC LY. 
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p. 69. 12f. dre St rodro 7d Sudorypa Td TOV OVS Tpos ony, eiealinns 
ri ty, eAarrév éorw jperovion, djAov. rod yap Tévov éroyddov Svros 
7d hpuroviov dis érdySoov ~otar, Touréotw epexkadéxarov. ta S& vy 
rov opy cotw év Adyw wAciove SxTwKadexdrov, 5 ert. wépos eAatTov 


€ , 
éxxadekaTov. 


In the first sentence of this passage the words rouréor 


ra ty must be omitted as an unintelligent gloss, for 13 is 
not the S&dornua, but the trepoxyy: they were evidently 
inserted by one who had fallen into the error discussed 
in the last note; though Theon in the preceding lines 
had said that no particular stress was to be laid upon the 
number 13, because Plato was dealing, not with a definite 
number, but with a ratio of numbers:—od yap apiOpdv 
wpispévov eXaBev 6 Tdarwv, adcdrAad Adyov apiDuov. Dupuis, 
p. 112, suggests cal 4 drepoxy vy for rouréore ra vy, which, 
besides being paleographically improbable, reduces the 
grammar of the sentence to confusicn. 

The remainder of the passage is intended to prove that 
the semitone—defined as the difference between two tones 
and the interval of a fourth—is less than a true half tone, 
but as it stands is unintelligible: the line of argument is 
mathematically clear, but the text, owing to lacune and 
wrong readings, misrepresents it. The manner in which 
the ratio 256: 243 is obtained is clearly explained in the 
preceding section: it depends on the facts that the 
interval of a fourth consists of two tones and a semi- 
tone, and that ¢x%x3$$=4. It is clear, says Theon, 
that the interval represented by the ratio 256: 243 is 
less than half a tone. For, since the tone is repre- 
sented by the ratio of 9:8, the true half tone, as 
distinguished from the Agiuua, or semitone, taken twice 
over, must produce the ratio 9:8. Here Se must stand 
for dic ovvrefév, or ovvrebév may have been in the original 
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text. It is easy to prove that the ratio of the true half 
tone must be less than 17:16 (2pexcadécarov), and greater 
than 18:17 (perraxaidéxarov) (this is proved in a similar 
passage in Boetius Just. Mus. 3,1); but the ratio of a 
semitone is 259 = 15];;, and 243 is more than 18 times 13; 
therefore 235 is less than 1,4, and a /ortiori less than 
1;!;; but the ratio of a half tone is greater than 18: 17, 
hence a semitone is less than half a tone. This might 
have been expressed in Greek as follows :— 


a 8e a“ ‘ 8 , ‘ a“ 4 »” , > 
ote b& Tovro To Sidornpa TO Tov ove mpds omy EAaTTOv éorw 
e , $4 a ‘ , > , ” a , . 
jpetoviov, Sjrov. Tod yap Tovov éroyddov dvTos Td HuiTdviov Sis 
4 , “~ 
<ovw7eiv> érdydoov Extra, <7d SE jpitdviov wAciov pev ears eerta- 
, a a Se 
kavdexdtou eharrov Sé édexxaidexdrouv> ta Sé vy tov opy éorw & 


4 o , 
Aoyw weiove 6xtwxadexdtov, 6 éore pépos EAarrov éwraKardeKarov. 


The words rovréorw édexxadéxarov were added to dc 
iméyooov tora by some very ignorant person, who took 
dic with éxéydoov and imagined that the result of multi- 
plying érdydoov (14) by 2 was épexxadécarov (1715); these 
words, assisted by homeceoteleuton, ousted the proper 
words from the text, and the last word of the next 
sentence, imraxaidexarov, was altered to éxxaidexarov in a 
vain attempt to produce some semblance of logic. 


a. 2 a> , , . , , a 7 
p. 70. 1, duéAee rod éroyddou tuOuévos 76 Sudorypa Touréore tov O 


mpos TA 7 %) MOVaS OV TéuveTat. 


Dupuis translates :—“ Le fond de l’intervalle sesqui- 
octave étant le rapport deg a 8, la différence des termes qui 
est l’unité n’est assurément pas divisible”: this transla- 
tion does not represent the Greek, and moreover inverts the 
argument, for the indivisibility of the unit is not deduced 
from that of the ratio 9:8, but the indivisibility of the 
ratio is deduced from that of the unit. Hiller’s suggested 


emendation—rovd imoyddou ruOuévog trav O mpdg ra 0 70 
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Suaornua, Touréativ ) Movac, ov téuverac—introduces the error, 
of which the interpolator was so fond, that the Sidornua 
was the same as the dtmepoyy. It is quite correct to 
describe the Siasrnua by the words rovurésr rev 0 mpdc ra 
», and all difficulty is removed by omitting the words 
) povac: the sentence means that the interval of the 
irdydoov in its lowest terms, that is the ratio 9: 8, cannot 
be divided. 


p. 70. 14. Ore 6€ 6 révos Sixa od diaipetrar SpAov otrw. mpHrov 


pav 6 érdydoos ruby 7d Sudorypa exer povdda, res ddiaiperos. 


Here we should read rijv irepoyny for 76 didornua; the 
proof, based on the indivisibility of the unit, that, when 
the difference (imspoxy) between two numbers is 1, no 
mean proportional can fall between them, is given by 
Euclid sect. can. 3, and is worth quoting :— 


éorw yap ériydpiov Siaornpa ro B,I* eAdxuoro S& =A 


a 98 = e 
év to atta Adyw Trois B,T eorwoav oi AZ, ©. ovrou ovv 





ey , , a a , »” > 
id povddos povyns petpodvtar Kowod pétpov. adhere Toov y 


7) @ rov HZ. Kai érel éripopids eorw 6 AZ rod O, H 


tmepox) 6 AH xowdv pérpov tov te AZ kai tod @ éori: | 
povas apa 6 AH: ot« dpa éureceira eis ros AZ, © péoos | | 
ovdeis' Eorar yap 6 éumintwv trod AZ éAdrrwv, rod de @ Zz 
peilwv, Gore tiv uovdda SiaipeioOar, Srep ddvvarov. ovK 

dpa éumeceira cis tos AZ, © tus. 

The general theorem is then deduced by Euclid from 
Elements 8. 8. 


P: 70. 16. era év pév dpiOug otk det cis toa réuverar 7d érdySoov 
Sidornpa. Kal yap éri trav ois mpds omy 4 brepoxiy KL od Téuverar eis 
toa, GAA eis vy Kal els 0d. 

In 70.15 the word wv@uyv means that the ratio is 


expressed in its lowest terms, and the proof of the theorem 
depended upon the indivisibility of the unit; in this 





a ae 
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passage, where the ratio is év apiOuy, i.e. not in its lowest 
terms, a different line of argument is adopted. It is easy 
to prove that, if it be possible for a mean proportional to 
fall between two numbers, which are in the ratio 8:9, the 
difference between the two numbers, the tmepoys, will 
always be divisible by 2; but 216 and 243 are in the ratio 
8:9, and the vmepoyh 27 is odd; hence no mean pro- 
portional can fall between them. 

The text should run :—eira év piv apiOuq ov« aa ee ica 
réuverat 4 UTEQOXH TOV éroyddou SiacThuatoc. Kai yao x.7.d, 

The interpolator, who imagined that the imepoyf and 
the didornua were the same, would naturally misunder- 
stand the expression 7) Umepoxy tov émoyddov dtacriparoc, 
and alter it to rd éwdydoov diaotnua: but that Theon meant 
the irepoyy, not the diaornua, is clear from the use of the 


word in the numerical example. 


p- 74. 24 Theon, having divided ratios, of which the first 
term is larger than the second, into three classes oi piv 
TrodAaTAdarot, of Oe éripdproL, of OF OVSETEpOL, proceeds according 
totheinterpolated text:—robrwv 6? of piv év cuugpwrig cisiv,ol 
ov. ai piv ovv oupgwvia Tov ToAAaTAasiwy 6 TE SuTAGot0¢ Kal 6 
rpimAdauog kal 6 rerpatAdatog, tv dé Eripoplore hyuddALo¢ eirpiros, 
iv ovderépy 8 & re éwdySo0e Kat 6 TOV avs Tpd¢ ony. On this 
Hiller remarks: “ai ovug. neglegentur dictum: nisi scr. 
év piv ovv cvuugwvia”: this emendation may be accepted, but 
the corruption goes much deeper. The last clause contains 
two manifest blunders :—(a) the émdySo0¢ is ixmdprog and 
therefore not év ovderépw; (4) the éroySoo¢e and 6 ray ave 
mpoc ouy are not év ouugwrig (that the interpolator 
regarded the tone and semitone as iv auuqwvig is indicated 
by p. 48. 20). ciugwva S& xara auvéxeay olov révog, Siac." 
There is no doubt that these words should be omitted, for the 
statement is immediately contradicted, p. 49. 2. drapwvor 





1 giupwva—dieors fort. del. cf. Marquard, p. 235.”’—Hiller. 
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8’ clot cat od cbudwor PO6yyoi, Ov tort TO Stdotnua révov Fj 
Suoewe. (Ihe interpolator has even gone so far as to 
change ov in this sentence to vi, thus reducing the passage 
tononsense.) The easiest corrections of the text are:— 
iy piv ody cuugwvia tov TroAXatAasiwy 6 re duTrAGIOG Kal 6 
rpimaciog Kai O retpamAdooc, ev Ot emmopiog <b O’> huddAL0¢ 
<kat 46> émirpiroc, <ovK év supgwria d&> 6 TE émdySooe <émimdptog 
dv> cal iv ovderéom 6 TOV avs mpde omy. At p. 75. 13 the 
same error is repeated; Hiller truly remarks “ 13 év 
25: haec plane supervacua sunt, 
quaedam etiam inepta”; the paragraph may, without 
hesitation, be assigned to the interpolator. 





overréom «.T. A. 


p. 82. 14 deatAdovoy is Obviously a misprint for dirAdcor, 
but is retained in the text by Dupuis, p. 134. 2. 


”~ , , »” 
p. 84. 17 éyxwpel ydp Te kara tag péoov ov py Exew dvaddyws 
‘ . » e x , , > ‘ a , ~ pag ‘ a @€. x 
mpos Ta akpa’ as TA SVo péoa éoti TH Tage Tov y, Kai Tov évds Kal 
= z a ? a - . 
Tay kai Ta 8 Kal Td €° awd yap TOD évds Odx Oldv Te éAOeiv emi TA LM 
mporepov éXOovra emi ta B Kai Ta y Kat ta 6. GAA’ ovdey ToOvTwY 


2 ‘ »” ‘ ,. »* 
dvadoyws exel Tpos Ta aKpa, 


Theon, in these words, is illustrating the difference 
between peodrng and avadoyia. The exact meaning 
assigned by him to peodrn¢e is not clear; it is a more 
general term than avadoyia, for he says ¢i pév re avadoyla, 
Touro kal peadrng, ei O€ Te peadrnc, OK EvVOIC avadoyia. 

The corrupt text is thus restored by Hiller :—we ra dvo 
péoa tori rH rake <rov Evog Kal> TwY Y kal Tov évoc Kal <tav I> 
rd y kal ra 8 kal ra e He accordingly supposes that two 
examples of yeodrnc, which is not avadoyia, are given :— 
(2) 2 isamean by position between 1 and 3, (4) 3, 4, and 5 
are means by position between 1 and 10. Dupuis accepts 
this interpretation, but suggests ra 8 cal ra y cal ra 8 for 
ra y wal ra 8 cal ra ey which is a slight improvement. 
The first of these examples is bad, because 2, as a mean 


al 
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between 1 and 3, is also an instance of ‘ arithmetical 
analogy,’ one of the three analogies mentioned by Theon 
in the next paragraph ; in the other example the reason 
for selecting 3,4, and 5 (or 2, 3, and 4) as means xara rafw 
between 1 and 10, to the exclusion of 6, 7, 8, and 9, is not 
obvious. 

It is not improbable that Theon in this passage means 
by peodrnteg any intermediate numbers passed through in 
the process of deriving one number from another ; thus 
the Pythagoreans obtained 10 from 1 by passing through 
2, 3, and 4; the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 formed a tetractys 
and by addition give 10; hence 2, 3, and 4 are peodrnrtec 
between 1 and 10, but there is no avadoyia. It may be 
noticed that on p. 93 Theon repeats the distinction between 
the two words :—vuvi 0’ éravéAOwuev imi tov rev omov 
avadoywwy Kai pecorijtwy Adyov éreadH we Epapuev 1 avadoyia kai 
pecdrnc, ov pévror pecdrne kal avadoyia. xaQo di) } avadoyiaxai 
peadrne éoriv, axdAovBog av ein 6 mEpi THY avadvytiv Kal TeEpt TOV 
peootntwv Adyo¢ ; he then immediately describes this, the 
first Pythagorean rerpaxréc. This meaning can be obtained 
by much smaller changes of the text than those of Hiller 
or Dupuis :—(a) reve for rév y, which is paleographically 
no change at all, (4) the transposition of xat ra y Kal ra 8, 
(c) the omission of xai ra 

Read :—we ra dvo kai ra Y kat Ta © pica tort TH rage Twv 
t kal Tov évdc* amo yap k.T.A. 

Pp. 90. 22 dvrererovOacr 8 ai Aoral Tov KiWyjoEWwY KaTa ToKVOD Tod 


, . 
éroyddov Tovov kai émitpirov dia Terodpwv Kai yyrodrtdv dia mévre TOD 
kavovos. émel TO K.T.A. 


This astounding sentence is printed by Hiller and 
Dupuis as the beginning of a new paragraph, and doubtless 
so appears in the MS. Dupuis translates: “Les nombres de 
vibrations sont soumis a la proportion inverse, puisqu’on 
trouve condensés dans le canon le ton dont la raison est 





inet) 
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sesquioctave (9/8),la consonance de quarte dont la raison est 
sesquitierce (4/3), et la consonance de quinte dont la raison 
est sequialtére (3/2)”; the logic of which is as surprising 
as the Greek of the text. 

The three preceding paragraphs contain an account of 
the division of a string into 3 and 4 parts, and numerical 
examples of such divisions; the first ends with the words «ai 
dpolwg avrimerdvOacry oi apBuot tov Kiwhoewv TH diaipice: TOV 
neyedov, the second with the words kal éuolwe avtimerdvbaow 
of apOpoi trav Kivigewn ToIg peyéDeor tov dwaotnudtwr; the 
third paragraph, containing the numerical examples 
which bring out most clearly the fact that “the number 
of vibrations is inversely proportional to the length of 
the strings,” has, as the text stands, no such conclusion. 
The sentence should surely run avrimerdvOacr 8’ of apiOuoi 
(so Hiller) rev xuvisewy totg peyéBeot trav Scactnuatwy, and 
be attached to the preceding paragraph. The paragraph 
itself deals with xaraméxvwarc, and probably began ézei 8% rb 
mudAcov k.T.A. 

The error may have been produced by a combination 
of the inscription of the section, caraméxvware tov Kavdvoe, 
written in two lines in the margin, and a gloss on 
dtaoryuarwy written between them thus :— 


KATATUKVWOLS 
”~ > , , ‘ 
TOU émoyddou Tovov Kai 
émitptrov da recodpwv 
, 4 , 
kai yp.orcov dua mevre 
TOV Kavovos 


These words, written continuously, then took the place of 
roig meyéBeor Tov SacTnuarwr. 


P- 91. 22. 70 S& Gydoov tmepBiBdoavres ELomev THY apavyrnv 
dueLevypévon’ 4) airy Kai Sudtovos Kai vir ovvyppévuv, tévw Baputépa 
ris vipryns dueLevypéva’ rod 8 dd THs viTYs éws THs TeAEUTIS TO dySoov 

U2 





Se 
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AaBovres kai iwepBiBaoavres eLomev THV TpiTHV TOV dreLevypévav tovw 
: 


Baputépav. 


The first sentence describes the construction of the 
paranete diezeugmenon; if we add to the length of the 
string which produces the mete diezeugmenon an eighth of 
its length, we obtain the paranete diezeugmenon, which is 
also the dzatonos (diezeugmenon) and the nete synemmenon, 
a tone lower in pitch than the mete diezeugmenon. 
The following words are ambiguous; a reader would 
natv-ally suppose that the meze referred to was the mete 
diezeugmenon, and not the xele synemmenon, which is only 
named parenthetically ; but this is not the case, because the 
note so constructed, the ¢rzte dzezeugmenon, is not one tone, 
but two tones lower than the nele dieszeugmenon. The reading 
in 1. 25 should be either rov & amo rije Tapavitnye, Or Tov & amo 
THE VviTHE cvvnupevwr, instead of row 3’ amd The vytne; of 
these the first is the better, because it is paleographically 
easier, and because it is more in accordance with the line 
of construction followed by Theon. 


p. 92. 26. Kai ovrws cuurAnpwOnoeTat TO wav duerdBodrov aveTHpA 
kata TO duéTovov Kal xpwyariKoy yévos’ TO Sé évappoviov é£aipoupévwn 
tav dvatévwv Kad’ Exacrov Tetpaxopdov dSurAwdovpevwn yiverat. 

That the second sentence is corrupt is indicated by the 
facts that the word xai is found erased in A after rov, 
that the strange word é:rAwdouuévwy has no proper con- 
struction, and that the statement, however translated, is 
obviously false. If the notes called by Theon d:adrova be 
removed from each tetrachord of this complete diatonic 
and chromatic system, the remainder will be the ypwyari«ov 


yévoc; in order to obtain the évapudmov yévog, it is necessary 
to remove also the notes named chromatic by Theon from 
each tetrachord, and to divide each ¢rite and parhypate into 
two parts. Possibly the whole sentence should be struck 
out, for this sectio canonis professes to be that of Thrasyllus, 
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who throughout calls the semitone rd deocaiov \ciupa, and 
probably paid no attention to the enharmonic genus. If it 
be retained, we should read :—ro 6? évapudvov tapoupévwr 
rov Sardvey <kai TaV XpwuatKarv> kal’ ExacTov TEeTpayopoov bl- 
r\ydouptvw <0? Tov TapuTatoy Kal Toy Tpitwy> yiverar, taking 
SApdounévwv to mean “being divided into two notes.” 
Dupuis reads 70 6? évapudviov eaipoupévwn trav Crardver Kal 
icaotov Sta tacwy duTAMooupévw < Kat Sixa Statpoupévwy Tov 
nurovn >ylverat. (nucrovwy is probably a misprint for jpero- 
viwy): if we refer to his translation for the meaning of this, 
we find: —‘* Quant au systéme enharmonique, il se déduit du 
systéme diatonique en supprimant les diatones que nous 
faisons entendre deux fois dans chaque octave et en divisant 
en deux les demi-tons.”’ This is objectionable, because the 
words “du systéme diatonique” are not represented in the 
Greek, and Theon has constructed the complete diatonic 
and chromatic system ; because the agreement of the two 
participles tEa:pounévwy and eitA@oovpévwv With dtatdvwv is 
very harsh, and to obtain the meaning required by Dupuis 
it would be necessary to read rov xa’ éxacrov Oa tacwv 
Surydoupnévwv ; because the diatones are not heard twice in 
each octave, and even if it were possible to suppose that 
Dupuis meant that ‘the diatones are heard twice, once in 
each octave,’ such cannot be the meaning of the Greek; 
because the two octaves are not exactly similar; because 
the diatonos synemmenon is not repeated in the lower 
octave ; and because the system is not regarded as com- 
posed of two octaves, but of five tetrachords. 


P. 93. 2. evpomev 3 av radra kal év dpibpois dxd THS VATYS TOV 
e , , Sea - a ah , 
irepBoraiwv dpyopevor, irorebeions abris pm TEN. of epeens érdySooi re 
‘ e ‘ ‘ , , a , 
kat oi Aowroi Kara Tovs mpoeipnpevous Adyous Aap PBavortat, os Tepiepyov 


> , . er ~ , 
éxriBévar' fpddiov dé TS mapyKoAovOynKdre Tors mpoeipyp€vocs. 


— a 
In this sentence » r&n stands for M rén = 10,368; the 
line over the u represents the a, and Hiller is not quite 
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correct in expanding it into pupiwy: M represents puptadoc 
mac. The passage may be translated :—“ We can express 
these results in integer numbers also, starting from the 
viitn vrepBodraiwv, if we assign to it the number 10,368. 
The intervals of $ and the other fractions are constructed 
according to the ratios already indicated; but it is 
superfluous to set them forth; since it is easy for anyone 
who has followed our previous statements to calculate 
them,” 

No alteration of the text is required; but Dupuis, 
Pp. 152, proposes to read broreHetane abriig <povadwy rtrd’ Kal i 
mpoo\auBavopuévn> pupiwy r&n’ <yevioera>, and translates :— 
“Nous trouverons les résultats en nombres en commengant 
par la néte des hyperbolées que nous supposerons composée 
de 384 parties, dont on prend successivement les 9/8 et les 
autres fractions que nous avons indiquées. La proslam- 
banomeéne en vaudra 10,368.” M. Dupuis has been misled 
by the fact that these numbers 384 and 10,368 represent 
the extreme notes of the scale described in the 7zmaeus of 
Plato; but he has overlooked two important differences 
between the two scales : that of Plato is diatonic, while that 
of Theon is diatonic and chromatic; that of Plato extends 
to four octaves and a major sixth, while that of Theon 
contains only two octaves. In the first place, the scale 
described by Theon is the complete diatonic and chromatic 
system—ro mav aperaBodov starnua Kata TO diatovoy Kal 
Xpopatixov yévoc—; but if the vijrn vrepBoAaiwy be repre- 
sented by 384, though all the diatonic notes are expressible 
in integers, the chromatic notes will involve fractions. In 
the second place, since the whole system contains only 
two octaves, the number for the proslambanomenos must 
be four times that of the mefe, ie. 1536, not 10,368 
(= 384 x 27). 

It will therefore be well to calculate the numbers— 
ove mepiepyov éxribéva—according to the rules laid down by 
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Theon. Those of the principal notes are calculated by him, 
p. 89, and are :— 


vytn vrepBodaiwy 


vary duelevypevev 


peon 
e 4 
bmdty . 


brepuTary 


mpocAapBavowevos . 


- 12 


The numbers are proportional to the length of the 
strings which produce the notes. 
other intervals can now be calculated according to the 


rules given in the section on xaraTixywore, Pp. 91. 10:— 


ww we 


awa MN cop 


vntyn vrepBoAratwv . 


. dudrovos irepBoraiwy 
‘ e , 
» Xpwparixy trepBoraiwy . 
s e , 
. TpitTn trepBoraiwv . 


vary duelevypevwv . 


. Tapavytyn duelevypéevwv 
- Xpwparixyn duelevypéevwv . 
. tpitn deLevypévov 
. Tapapérn 

. TpiTN oVnppEevon . 


peony 


. diarovos pérwv 
+ XPWMATLKT LéeTwV 


. TapuTaTn peowv 


brary péowv 


. treputaryn 
. TapuTarn tratav 


e , e “ 
. UTATH vTATOV 


mpoohapBavonevos 


8% x 
8 x 


»- 12x 
- 12 


>. 8D cz zc. 


zl> olz zl op xi 


Cz 2 2S 


The numbers of the 


z's ox 


10,368 
11,664 
12,288 
13,122 
13,824 
15,552 
16,384 
17,496 
18,432 
19,683 
20,736 
23,328 
24,576 
26,244 
27,048 
31,104 
341992 
36,864 
41,472 


The numbers at the left indicate the order in which 
the notes are constructed by Theon; and it should be 
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observed that, except the uvmepumarn, the principal notes 
are not constructed a second time.! In order to clear 
these results of fractions, it is necessary to multiply 
each of them by 6 x 8 x 8 x 9 = 3456: hence the smallest 
number for the vijrn trepBoraliwy is 3 x 3456 = 10,368, which 
is the number given by Theon. 


The subject of the second part of the work of Theon 
is the form of the Earth and astronomy; the text depends 
on a manuscript (B) different from that which contains 
the first part (A). A has suffered much at the hand of 
an ignorant interpolator; B seems to have been produced 
by a conscientious scribe who copied all he could read, 
with many omissions, however, and mistakes in numbers; 
the text has been freely corrected by Martin with much 
learning, but not always with success. 

p- 126. 5. Theon here states the volume of the Earth 
calculated according to rules fully explained by himself; 
the text according to B runs :—7 c 6An yi shatpoedic 
AoyZouévy, orepewv atadiwy Exe: pupiadac tpitwv piv apOuov 
pupiddwv w= devtipwv OF wi TpwTwv SF pupiwy Kai él oradiwy 
It is obvious that the writer of 
the MS. could make nothing of the numbers in the text 
before him ; nearly all the numerical symbols are omitted 
except a few at the end, which really have some 
resemblance to the right numbers; we may therefore 
assume that the original text contained the correct 
number. In calculating the volume of the Earth, Theon 


$t5Ec reacapaxoordcuov. 


1 Hence the alterations of the text note, the rpirn ovvnuuévwr, is the 
proposed by Dupuis on p. 150, 6-10 characteristic note of the important 


[Hiller, p. 92, 2-6] are wrong; for, 
according to his reading, we have only 
an allusion to the construction of the 
mapaueon, and a superfluous construc- 
tion of the péon, while the rplirn 
ouvnupévwy is entirely omitted. This 


tetrachord rév cvvnuuéray, since all its 
other notes are identical in pitch with 
notes of other tetrachords. M. Dupuis, 
however, omits all mention of this 
tetrachord in his analysis of the scale 


in XII. p. 343. 
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starts from the estimate of Eratosthenes, that the 
circumference of the Earth is 252,000 stades; and, by 
the theorem of Archimedes, that the circumference of a 
circle is 34 times the diameter, deduces that the diameter 
of the Earth is 80,182 stades. The rule for finding the 
volume is this:—find the cube of the diameter, divide 
it by 14, and multiply the quotient by 74; the result is 
the volume of the sphere. Unfortunately Martin made 
an arithmetical mistake in his first operation, making 
the square of 80,182 to be 6,427,153,124 instead of 
6,429,153,124 ; consequently all his subsequent figures 
are wrong, the error of two millions in the square 
becoming by multiplication an error of more than 
one hundred and sixty thousand millions in the final 
result. Hiller has adopted Martin’s numbers without 
verification; but Dupuis has observed the error, and gives 
the right number. Since, however, I differ from him as 
to the proper restoration of the text, I shall subjoin what 
I believe to be the correct reading. The word éya of the 
text involves several subsequent alterations of genitives 
to accusatives, and the usual construction in Theon is 
fori with the genitive. It should be observed that the 
notation adopted by Theon for high numbers is that of 
Apollonius, not that of Archimedes (see MZélanges Nicole, 
Pp. 157f) ; rpirwyv apiOuev is a technical term of the system 
of Archimedes, and has no meaning in that of Apollonius; 
probably the scribe in despair wrote down the word 
aptOuev to indicate that there were numbers in the MS. 
which he was copying, and then made a very poor attempt 
at copying them, The text should run thus :—1 dé 6An yi, 
spaiposdic AoyiZouévn, atepewv oradlwy oti rpirwy piv 
Muptddwy oo, Seutépwy 88 av, mpdrwv O8’Arv Kal eri atadiwy 
"Hog2Z cat cvoxarecoupaxosroy oradiov, i.e. “the whole Earth, 
if supposed to be spherical, contains 270,0250,4350,829744 
{= 4+) cubic stades.” On p.127. 19-23 the text of B, as 
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far as it goes, contains many traces of the right numbers— 
about half the numbers are correct—but naturally differs 
entirely from the reading of Martin and Hiller for 
which we should substitute :—n mepiuerpoe tie ye tore 
aradiwy pu. ke'B, } O& Stapérpog pn. — To 6 aro Tig drapérpou 
TeTpaywvov pu. E38. I “Byte. pwd, 6 & KuBuc ppt. pple. uy yw’ Exy. 
pu. Epon. Hon, tov be xiBou TO TEsoapEcKaloéKarov pds. 
[am.’ Hore.u.’ 0x70. Bute ov TO émramtAdoov Kai Tpirnudprov, 
loov Ty) oyKy Tic yns, OTEDEWV oradlwy tort upp. +70. UL. Ov.fl. 
Ary. HoqZZu'3’.] Which is, being interpreted, “ the 
perimeter of the Earth is 250,000 stades, the diameter is 
80,182, the square of the diameter is 6,429,153,124, the 
cube is 515,502,355,788,508, the fourteenth part of the 
cube is 36,821,596,842,0404; the result of multiplying this 
by 74 is equal to the volume of the Earth, and is 
270,025,043,508,29744 cubic stades.” 


‘ i . - er ae , dl 
p- 126. 8 mddw yap arodekvis oxnpa TO iro THs dvaperpov Kai THs 
Kvkdov mepiepeias eis edbeiav eSardovpévyns meprexdpevov dpboywnov 
tetpatAdo.ov elvac Tov éuBadod Tetdptov pepous THs TEepipepeias icov 
To €uBada Tov KiKxdov. 
‘ . 


So B; but as it stands the text is unintelligible. 
Martin, followed by Hiller and Dupuis, changes azodekvic 
to amoéeixvura, probably correctly, and rij¢ mepipeoetag toov 
to rii¢ opaipac, tcov. Thus corrected, the Greek may be 
translated :—“ Again, it has been proved (by Archimedes) 
that the rectangle contained by the diameter (of a sphere) 
and a straight line equal to the circumference of a (great) 
circle is equal in area to four times a quarter of the (surface 
of the) sphere, which is equal to the area of the (great) 
circle.’ The statements, though curiously expressed, are 
true, but not to the point; it is true that the surface of 
quarter of the sphere is equal to the area of the circle; but 
the problem is to find the volume, not the surface of the 
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sphere ; and Archimedes’ theorem about the volume of the 
sphere is not introduced till p. 126. 24. In the following dis- 
cussion no use whatever is made of the surface of the sphere, 
but a quarter of the circumference of the circle is used; 
hence we must retain the reading of B repipepeiac, taov. The 
argument is as follows :—It has been proved that the area 
of the rectangle contained by the diameter of a circle, 
and a straight line equal to the circumference, is four 
times the area of the circle ; hence the area of a rectangle 
contained by the diameter of the circle and a quarter 
of the circumference is equal to the area of the circle. 
This theorem is employed by Theon to prove that the 
square on the diameter is to the area of the circle as 
14 is to 11, “For since the circumference is 34 times 
the diameter, if the diameter contains 7 units, the 
circumference will contain 22 units : a quarter of the 
circumference contains 54 units; hence if the square on 
the diameter contains 49 units, the area of the circle 
will contain 38 (i.e. 7 x 54) units; multiplying by 2 to 
get rid of fractions, if the square contain 98 units, the 
circle will contain 77; this ratio reduced to its lowest 
terms is 14:11. Hence, etc. ——.” The text may be 
restored thus :— 


makw yap amodeixvura oyna 7d id THs Siapérpov Kai Tis 
Kixhou mepiepeias eis edOciavy eLamhovpevyns meprexouevov dpboyaviov 
tetpamAdctov elvar Tov éuBadod <rod KvKAov' ro 8° ind ris Siapérpov 
kai TOU> Terdprou pépous THs Tepiepeias icov Tw éuBade Tod KuKAov. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





SP EMSS FSS AT pee 


opie uae 


ON AN INSCRIBED SARCOPHAGUS AT PENRICE 
CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 


HE sarcophagus which is the subject of the present 
note, and of which I give a print from a photograph, 
was brought to my notice by the Rev. David Price, m.a,, 
Rector of Port Eynon, Glamorgan. It is in the possession 
of Miss Talbot, of Penrice Castle, by whose ancestor, 
Thomas Mansel Talbot, it was brought from Italy in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Of this collection 
Professor Michaelis writes thus (Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, p. 102) :—* The activity of Thomas Mansel Talbot, 
who also amassed his sculptures through the help of 
[Gavin] Hamilton and Jenkins, dates perhaps from a 
somewhat earlier period, apparently not later than the 
eighth decade of the century. His little collection included 
two or three specimens of considerable merit, quite 
undeserving of the fate which they shared with the 
Petworth marbles, of lying packed up for a long time in 
their cases until a place was cleared for them in the 
conservatory. To the remoteness of Margam Abbey (it is 
probably the only place in Wales which can boast of a 
collection of ancient marbles) we must ascribe the fact 
that the antiques in the conservatory, and afterwards in 
the hall, have remained scarcely less unknown to the 
learned world than at the time when they were still shut 
up in their cases.” 
In the same work, p. 595, under the heading Penrice 
Castle, he says:—“ At this ancestral mansion of the Mansel 
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family, twelve miles from Swansea, there is, according to 
what I was told by the gardener at Margam, the 
sarcophagus described by Dallaway, p. 348 (ii., p. 96), 
under No. 18 of the Margam collection, as fluted, with 
cover, in the middle the group of the Graces.” The 
references are respectively to Dallaway’s Anecdotes of the 
Arts in England (1800), and the French translation of the 
same by Millin. 

The sarcophagus is hollowed out of a solid block, 
and measures 83 inches by 234. 

Dallaway seems not to have seen the sarcophagus; 
and neither he nor Michaelis says anything about an 
inscription. Mr. Price, however, having detected some 
traces of letters, had the accumulated dirt removed, and 
thereby revealed a very remarkable inscription, which is 
as follows :— 


Dp. HE. 


M . VLPIVS . CERDO . 
LITVLVM . POSVIT . CLAVDIAE . TYCHENI. 
CONIVGI . KARISSIMAE . 
CVM . QVA. VIX . ANNOS . IV. MENS. VI. DIEB.III.HOR.X. 
IN . DIE . MORTIS . GRATIAS . MAXIMAS . EGI . 


APVT . DEOS . ET . APVI . HOMINES . 


While the inscription is curious in itself, it acquires 
additional interest from the fact that it is practically 
identical with one in the Townley Gallery in the British 
Museum, said to have been cut from the front of a 
sepulchral czppus (“Townley Gallery,” ii., p. 269). This 
inscription is given in the C.I.L. vi. 29149, where it is 
noted as in the Villa Pelucchi, and reference is given to 
Marini, /scrizioni dei palazzi Albani (1785). It is also given 
by Orelli, Zuscriptionum Selectarum Lat... . Collectio 4636. 
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It reads as follows :— 


D.M. 


M. VLPIVS . CERDO 
TITVLVM . POSVIT 
CLAVDIAE . TYCHENI 
CONIVGI . KARISSIM , 
CVM . QVA. VIX . ANNIS 
- III. MENS. VI . DIEB. 
III. HOR. IX IN DIE 
MORTIS . GRATIAS 
MAXIMAS . EGI 
APVT . DEOS . ET 


APVT . HOMINES. 


It will be observed that, in the latter inscription, ANNIS 
replaces ANNOS. In inscriptions of this class, the case 
varies between the ablative and the accusative, the former 
being the more frequent. The accusative occurs—e.g. 
Gudius, pp. 263-6, and pp. 764-6; also C. I. L. 29272, 29277. 
In the case of the sarcophagus, the graver seem to have 
forgotten that he had written ANNOS, and proceeded to 
write DIEB. 

The concluding clause is strange. Orelli justly calls 
it “‘mirum dicterium.” The words, however, may be 
intended to be those of the deceased, “In die mortis,” 
without “ eius,”’ naturally means “ in the day of my death,” 
and accordingly the verb “egi” is in the first person. In 
any case the expression seems to be unique. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 


THUCYDIDES, Book I., CH. 69. 


xphv yap ovK €i ddixovpeba ere oxomeiv, dAAG Ka’ 6 Te duvvovpeda. 
of yap Spavres BeBovdcvpévor rpds od dieyvwxdras 757 Kai ob péAXovtes 


érépyovrat. Kal émordueba via 650 of "AOnvaior x.r.d. 


HIS passage in the speech of the Corinthian envoy, 
which the latest editor of Book i. (Mr. E. C. 
Marchant) terms “ notoriously difficult,” appears to me 
to admit of an obvious and easy explanation. All the 
commentators I have read (1) regard the sentence oi yap 
Spwvrec x.t.A. aS explaining xaB’ 6 re auvvotpueBa, (2) take 
BrBovrevpévor medg ov Steyvwxdrag Closely with érépyovrat. 
This leaves oi yao dewvreg practically meaningless, as it 
can hardly bear the sense of “the aggressor,’ as Jowett 
translates it; and the other translation, “men of action,” 
is vague, and does not point necessarily to the Athenians, 
I would suggest, then, (1) to make the sentence oi yap 
dpwvrec «.7.A. give the reason why xpiv ovk ei adccodpeba Ere 
oxoreiv, (2) to take the participle clause B<eBouAcvpévar tedc¢ 
ov dteyywedracg closely with dpavrec, and (3) to regard 
éméoxovra: here as equal to adi«ovor. This last assumption 
is amply justified by Thucydides’ usage elsewhere; e.g. 
at the end of this chapter we have xarnyopia replacing 
x9oa; and in a well-known passage in ch. 84 this feature 
in his style occurs thrice in the same sentence, ro woAgur- 
kov being replaced by evpuyia, rd evKoopov by swopocivn, 
and aide by aicyévn. In these cases there seems to be no 
apparent reason for the change; but in the passage we are 
now dealing with the transition from the general sense of 
adixetv to the specific one of émépyovrae is natural, and 
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almost inevitable, owing to the intervening apvvotucOa 
= ‘repel an attack.’ Now, if Thucydides had written 
aduover instead of érépyovra, I think no one would have 
doubted that the meaning of the passage was as follows:— 
‘““ We ought no longer to debate whether or not we are 
being injured, but how we will repel the attack; for men 
who act in a deliberate line of policy before their opponents 
have made up their minds are already injuring them, and 
not (merely) likely to do so.” Substitute, then, érépyoura 
for ad«ovo, and “are attacking” for “are injuring,” and 
we have an equally obvious meaning of our present 
passage. The sentence oi yap cowvreg «.7.\., though put 
in general terms, refers plainly to the Athenian action 
in regard to Corcyra and Potidaea from the Corinthian 
standpoint. 

An alternative explanation on the same lines is 
possible if we make the sentence vi yao dpwvrec refer to 
the implied object of ayzvvotueAa, which would be naturally 
rovc émovrac. In this case some ellipse in thought may 
be supplied, such as ‘and that they are attacking us is 
clear, for,” &c. This would avoid the assumption of the 
equation émévac = adixeiv; but, in view of our author’s 
usage in the other passages referred to above, there seems 
to be nothing gained by doing so. 1 may add that the 
next sentence, describing the notoriously insidious nature 
of Athenian aggression, agrees best with this interpreta- 
tion, being introduced by a simple xai, and obviously 
continuous in thought with the preceding one, and not 
antithetic, as Marchant proposes to consider it. 


E. S. BROWN. 





THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. 


HATEVER may be the ultimate verdict of scholars 

on the critical value of the conclusions suggested 

by Dr. Salmon on the mutual relations of the Synoptists, 

there can be no question as to the profound interest 

of his remarks on the human element in the Gospels ; 

and I propose in this paper to consider the significance 

of what has seemed to some a change of tone as well as a 

reversal of some critical judgments evidenced in the great 

Provost’s posthumous work as contrasted with his earlier 
Introduction to the New Testament. 

I may say at once that it would not be as true to say 
that his later sentiments are inconsistent with those of an 
earlier date as that he has in his last work made further 
statements for which his earlier published books had not 
prepared us. 

In the first place, the most important of Dr. Salmon’s 
theological works were written as prelections for the 
Divinity School of the University of Dublin, in which 
he was for many years the Regius Professor. This fact 
has to be borne in mind when we are seeking to correlate 
the utterances of one period of his life with those of another 
and, in a sense, less responsible period. Perhaps it is true 
in every case that the provenance of a sentiment or opinion 
determines its significance. We are naturally disinclined 
to act in the spirit of the caution from Zhe Jmitation: 
“Enquire not, Who said this? but attend to what is 


said.” The function of a divinity school—on its intellectual 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. x 
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side—is to impart to the future instructors of the people 
the formal theology of the Church to which they belong, 
Original research and speculation are no part of the business 
of a divinity school, at least in the relation of the teachers to 


‘the taught. For the teachers themselves original research 


and study are necessary if they wish to keep their theology 
alive; but the business of a divinity school as such is a 
practical one—provision for the moral and spiritual edifica- 
tion of the Church as it is, not as it may be in years to 
come; and spiritual and moral edification must be based 
upon convictions of the intellect which have become settled 
and matured. 

As the generations succeed one another, and the specu- 
lations of a few win their way into general acceptance— 
when what was once new has become old—the theology of 
the people also advances; but it is always a little behind 
that of the official teachers of the Church, as theirs is a 


little behind that of the independent speculator, the pioneer. 
The Church must abide in the teaching of Christ; yet this 
involves a going onward. In this advance a divinity school 
performs much the same function in the Church that a 
House of Lords does in the State: it retards hasty deci- 
sions until the will of the people has settled down into a 
fixed resolution. 


But the divinity school of which the late Provost was 
so long the official head, while it has always been a hand- 
maid to the Anglican Communion all over the world, has 
been naturally most closely in touch with the Church of 
Ireland, a Church which from the very vigour of its popular 
life is somewhat uneasy at, and intolerant of, any variation 
from the profession and practice of the majority of its 
members. In this Church Dr. Salmon’s name stood for 
orthodoxy ; and orthodoxy in the Church of Ireland means 
conservatism. His /wtroduction to the New Testament, while 
it repudiated the extreme views of Bible inerrancy of an 
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older generation, more than satisfies the requirements of 
the most exacting modern imposer of the sixth of the 
Anglican Articles. in the case of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, indeed, Dr. Salmon felt himself at liberty to 
follow Tertullian in supposing the author to be Barnabas ; 
put in other respects traditional opinions are maintained : 
all the Johannine books are claimed for the Apostle John, 
and good reasons are given for believing in the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of 2 Peter. The book, in fact, was a 
weighty contribution to the side of conservative criticism ; 
and as such it is not likely to be out of date for a long 
time to come. 

I do not myself see why because Dr. Salmon’s opinions, 
e.g., about the Fourth Gospel, underwent a change, there- 
fore his earlier views should cease to have the weight 
they had at first. The authorities that ought to influence 
us in our decision on controverted points are arguments, 
not the minds of other men, however justly venerated. If 
we have been convinced by an argument that such and 
such is the case, nothing ought to alter our conviction 
except a counter-argument which we ourselves perceive 
to be of compelling force. Whatever value Dr. Salmon’s 
Introduction had in 1906 that will be its value in 1908, no 
matter what we have learnt in 1907 about his more recent 
views, 

The Jntroduction, then, was the official public utterance 
of a divinity professor, true to his own convictions when he 
spoke, but true also to his trust, the confirming in their 
faith the future teachers of the Church. But, quite apart 
from that, the scope and purpose of the Jutroduction are 
quite different from those of the later work. In the 
Introduction the criticism of the Gospel, as of the other 
books of the New Testament, is from the external stand- 
point—their date, authorship, reception in the Church, &c. 
The Synoptic Question is, indeed, dealt with both in one of 

X2 
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the original lectures, and in a note in the later editions; 
but the discussion is still from the outside; it does not 
give rise to questions as to the sources and comparative 
credibility of the narratives. 

To those who are familiar with the opinions put forward 
during the last few years by scholars who are not considered 
by any means advanced critics it may seem a needless and 
impertinent task to attempt to explain how Dr. Salmon 
came to write as he has done in The Human Element in 
the Gospels, But there are in Ireland many persons who, 
while they are deeply interested in theology, have not 
“supp’d full with horrors” in the way of Biblical criticism, 
and who have always venerated Dr. Salmon as a guide in 
that department. For such as these the present paper is 
designed. 

I have indicated above that the features in 7he Human 
Element in the Gospels which may distress some of those 
who have hitherto followed Dr. Salmon implicitly are 
things which we would not have expected him to say 
rather than things which are fundamentally inconsistent 
with his previous teaching. These are the adoption of 
what, to a superficial reader, seems to be a minimizing 
attitude towards the miraculous, and also his depreciatory 
parenthetical language concerning the Fourth Gospel. 

‘<T felt as if I had been set to make a dissection of the 
body of my mother; and could not feel that the scientific 
value of the results I might obtain would repay me for 
the painful shock resulting from the very nature of the 
task.” 

These words from the Author’s Preface are something 
more than the heart-cry of a Christian believer wounded 
in the painful quest of truth. They are suggestive of a 
profound analogy between our relations to human persons 
and to the Bible record. We are so constituted that we 
must regard the human beings with whom we are brought 
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into daily contact both from the physiological and psycho- 
logical standpoints, as animals and as persons: as animals 
possessing definite bodily organisms that can be cut to 
pieces and manifestly destroyed, as persons standing in 
moral and spiritual relationships to our own personality; 
and we instinctively feel that these relationships are inde- 
pendent of our bodies, and do indeed constitute the truest 
realities of life. A man’s mother is to him a person 
standing to him in a relationship mysterious and sacred. 
She is a presence, a power, an object of love and respect. 
The physical body which is the medium through which 
her personality is seen, heard, and touched by the bodily 
senses is, of course, known to exist; it is presupposed. 
Nevertheless, not only does it not obtrude itself on the 
imagination, but it is not thought of at all. Yet, of course, 
everyone is aware that, while this is the true account of 
one’s own mother, other people do not share this sentiment 
about her. Materialism, and realism falsely so called, 
regard her as a female specimen of the human animal; and, 
of course, the materialistic, physiological view is the basal 
conception, and cannot be ignored; though civilized 
society could not be carried on for a day unless in our 
thought of one another the notion of personality did not 
predominate. 

Similarly there are two standpoints from which it is 
possible to view the history of Jesus Christ. St. Paul had 
them in his mind when he wrote: Even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know Him so no 
more. And, speaking as a pastor of souls, St. Paul was 
right. The critical spirit which knows Christ only after 
the flesh is spiritually impotent, just as the materialistic 
view of human life is powerless to raise the race morally. 
At the same time it is the glory of the Catholic Church 
that she has always insisted on the actuality of our Lord’s 
manhood and its permanence in His risen life. In no 
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respect, perhaps, is the guiding of the Church into all the 
truth by the Holy Spirit more evident than in this fact, 
that although the natural devotional instinct of Christians 
has ever been to think of Jesus exclusively as Son of God, 
the framers of the Church’s creeds have always uncompro- 
misingly asserted that He was also Son of Man, without 
any reservation, the act of incarnation only excepted. As 
in the ordering of society we ignore physiological facts at 
our peril, so as regards the Christian life the Fathers of 
the Church were able to perceive the absolute necessity of 
not letting go the reality of our Lord’s manhood, the 
actuality of His manifestation in history, in the conditions 
of time and space, as a corrective to a false spiritualism. 

The relevance of these considerations to the matter 
before us will appear if we note that there are times, 
like the present, in the development of the race, as well 
as of individual minds, when there is an imperative desire 
to examine the foundations of belief. Such periods are 
undoubtedly, for those who are affected by them, and while 
they are affected by them, periods of spiritual depression. 
That it should be so is deplorable; but there is no use in 
wasting time in wringing our hands, or in feebly wailing, 
Lf the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do? We 
must just take pick and spade, and dig down and examine 
the foundations. They are all right. Investigations below 
the surface have, it may be, disabused our minds of some 
harmless illusions ; they have possibly altered our estimate 
of the relative stability of this or that unimportant out- 
house; but as regards the main building, the house in 
which we live and worship, we have ascertained the truth 
of what our fathers have told us: it is founded upon a 
rock. 

Moreover we do not well to forget that while ¢he things 
of the Spirit of God are foolishness unto the natural man, yet 
Christianity would not have existed at all if it had not 
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possessed a foundation of such historical facts as ¢he natural 
man is able to recezve. 

This is the task to which Dr. Salmon set himself during 
the last years of his life—to dig down to the foundations, 
to endeavour to state the history of our Lord’s ministry as 
seen by the natural man; and we have good reason to be 
grateful to him for having prosecuted his labours un- 
deterred by the depressing critical atmosphere in which 
such a task must be performed. 

In this method of investigation the supernatural claims 
of Christianity must of necessity take a secondary place ; 
secondary, I mean, in the logical and chronological sense ; 
since when they were first accepted, say, by St. Paul, they 
followed from a conviction that the supernatural charactet 
of Jesus Christ was the easiest and most satisfactory 
solution of the problem presented by the facts of history. 
We are therefore precluded, in the first place, from assuming 
that the Gospel writers had any miraculous means of 
obtaining information; and this admission necessarily 
involves as a consequent, that in cases where two Gospel 
writers make what seem to be discrepant statements, they 
must be treated in precisely the same way as a secular 
historian treats respectable authorities when they disagree. 
He does not pronounce one or other to be a liar; but if 
all attempts at reconciliation fail, he adopts the account 
that seems on the whole to be the more probable, and 
considers the other a mistaken account, due to human 
frailty; for humanum est errare. 

In some instances this may involve the rejection of a 
miraculous story: “If we are comparing two accounts of 
the same occurrence, we cannot help judging on the same 
principles as would guide us if we were judging between 
two different accounts of a contemporary event. And in 
that case we naturally give a preference to the account most 
in harmony with our ordinary experience. Thus, without 
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having any desire to eliminate miracle from the story, we 
may be led to account some things as non-miraculous which 
on a different system had been thought capable only of a 
supernatural interpretation.” (pp. 6, 7.) 

In point of fact, the only instance dealt with which is 
at all of this nature is the two stories of the feeding of a 
multitude, which Dr. Salmon was disposed to consider two 
accounts of one event. But in the sentence just quoted 
what he probably had in his mind was the possibility of a 
naturalistic explanation of what was undoubtedly con- 
sidered supernatural by the Gospel writers. For example, 
the angelic ministration and bloody sweat during our 
Lord’s Agony in the garden, the walking on the waters, 
the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother. His treatment of 
these circumstances illustrates Dr. Salmon’s desire to 
reproduce, as he expresses it, “the report of the occur- 
rences as published in a Jerusalem newspaper next 
morning.” 

And although with regard to the walking on the water 
Dr. Salmon has now entertained as possible the explana- 
tion of Paulus which he held up to ridicule in the 
Introduction, he was not by any means a minimizer him- 
self. A minimizer, in this connexion, is one who, start- 
ing with a total disbelief in the supernatural character of 
Jesus Christ, attempts, by offering explanations of miracles 
which are plausible, or possible, in a few cases, to insinuate 
that all Christian miracles, even the Resurrection, could be 
similarly explained away. Dr. Salmon, on the other hand, 
started with a firm belief in the supernatural character of 
Jesus Christ; and there is nothing to show that he ever 
wavered in this belief. The following passage from his 
sermon entitled Mon-miraculous Christianity, preached in 
Cambridge, 1880, is significant: “There might be 
differences of enumeration if we were asked to state 
what were the supernatural facts which we should 
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pronounce essential to Christianity; but on this point 
we can be agreed that Christianity requires faith in a 
supernatural person.” 

It makes all the difference possible whether we are 
engaged in apologetics or in a purely historical investiga- 
tion. The Virgin-Birth, Resurrection, and Ascension of 
Jesus Christ are, according to the creeds of the Church, the 
essentially miraculous element in Christian history. If 
these are accepted as true, as Dr. Salmon did accept them, 
then “the lore of nicely calculated less or more” as to the 
amount of miraculous incident in the ministry of Jesus, 
is evidently a trifling waste of time. But such discussions 
are not waste of time in an attempt to ascertain what 
actually happened at a given time and place any more than 
are other attempts to ascertain precisely the details of the 
life of any interesting historical personality. There was 
no question in Dr. Salmon’s mind as to the supernatural 
character of Jesus Christ, but only as to whether particular 
incidents of His life-history were miraculous in character 
or not; and as, in arguing with ¢he natural man, we cannot 
assume the inerrancy of the Gospel record, we have also to 
concede that “the first reporters were [not] less likely than 
we should be now to ascribe a supernatural origin to what 
they had witnessed.” If we have mental patience, we shall 
come to learn that such an historical investigation is an 
immense strengthening of the external evidence of 
Christianity: Those things which are not shaken 
remain, 

Moreover, persons who are disquieted by the conclusions 
that are gathered from higher criticism, the study of 
sources, must be reminded that the lower, or textual, 
criticism, the dicta of which are received with equanimity, 
has also affected—though very slightly—the miraculous 
element in the Gospels. For example, no one who is 
acquainted with the Revised Version feels himself any 
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longer bound to believe that the troubling of the waters 
of the pool of Bethesda was caused by the periodical 
descent of an angel. The “many ancient, authorities” 
which omit the Angelic Ministration and the Bloody 
Sweat in Luke xxiii. 43, 44, cannot be charged with a 
bias against the miraculous, as neither can any modern 
editor or preacher who treats the incidents in question 
as unhistorical. Similarly, no one supposes that the 
excision of the text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses 
(1 John v. 7) was due to anti-Trinitarian tendencies on 
the part of the Revisers. 

A childlike, thoughtless reverence demands a Bible 
like the Koran, which textual criticism cannot disturb, 
since there are in it no various readings—though this has 
not preserved the Koran immune from the disintegrating 
assaults of higher criticism. But we have good reason 
to be thankful that the greatest book in the world, the 
Divine Library, has not differed, in kind, in the conditions of 
its transmission from other books; and that consequently 
not everything in it is attested by an equally compelling 
authority. 

Of Dr. Salmon’s depreciatory attitude towards the 
Fourth Gospel it is not so easy to speak. The subject 
of St. John’s Gospel is not only a very large one, but 
also one in the discussion of which it is impossible to 
use precise and definite language without large qualifica- 
tions. On the Fourth Gospel opinions the most opposed 
to each other are “ probable,” in the sense in which Roman 
Catholic theologians use the term. It is sufficient here to 
say that what Dr. Salmon says (p. 34) of Tischendorf is 
applicable in this case to himself: ‘ Tischendorf’s 
decision seems . . . . . to have been biassed by partiality 
for the manuscript which he had himself made known to 
the world,’ Dr. Salmon’s judgment on the historical 
value of John was possibly biassed by his discovery, for 
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himself, of the historical value of Mark ; and though this 
was not a “fancied discovery,” it does not constitute the 
whole truth. To this must be added the fact that 
Dr. Salmon’s intellectual temperament, acute and powerful 
as was his reasoning faculty, was not naturally in 
sympathy with the abstract theological ideas preserved 
in the Fourth Gospel, and the elusive, subtly simple 
style in which they are presented. The Divine voice 
did not, and does not, sound alike to all. Matthew (xi. 
27) and Luke (x. 22) have preserved only one utterance 
of what we may call the Johannine tone of Jesus; but 
the fact that they have preserved that one utterance 
cannot be ignored in the controversy about the Fourth 
Gospel. Many are inclined to hold that Westcott was 
the greatest theologian produced by the Church since 
St. Augustine, and that Westcott did not see more in 
the Gospel according to St. John than what really is 
there. It is not without significance that Dr. Salmon 
did not think as highly of Westcott as he did of Lightfoot, 
the range of whose spiritual vision was narrower than 
that of his greater successor, but who expressed simply 
and clearly what he did see. Yet whether we agree 
or not with Dr. Salmon in his latest critical judgments, 
we cannot but admire and wonder at the courage and 
candour with which, at an age when most men are 
taking their ease, he grappled with the literary problems 
of the faith in which he lived and died. 


NEWPORT J. D. WHITE. 





NOTE ON THE REGISTER OF ARCHBISHOP 
ALAN. 
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HE official records of the medieval Church of Ireland 

are few in number. The diocese of Dublin, which is 
unusually fortunate, possesses no more than five volumes 
and one roll;! and, of these, two are due to the industry 
and learning of John Alan, who was appointed Archbishop 
on the eve of the Reformation, in 1529, and whose brief 
episcopate was brought to an end by his murder at Artane, 
by the adherents of Silken Thomas, on 27th July, 1534. 
Alan was actively engaged in political affairs, being for 
some time Chancellor of Ireland, and subsequently vice- 
legate under Wolsey; and he lived in stirring times. 
Nevertheless, he found leisure to undertake elaborate 
investigations into the antiquities of his diocese, the 
results of which are preserved in the two works already 
mentioned. One of these Alan commonly refers to as the 
Nova Rotula, though it is now more usually called the 
Repertorium Viride. It is a vellum roll, containing notes 
on the various churches of the Diocese of Dublin and 
Glendalough, and was compiled about 1532. The other, 
which is the subject of this paper, is his Register, frequently 
cited as the ‘ Black Book,’ or ‘Liber Niger Alani.’ This 
book is of a character with which students of ecclesiastical 
antiquities are familiar. It is a collection of copies of deeds 
of very various kinds—Papal Bulls, Royal Letters Patent, 
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Inquisitions, Charters, and so forth—the originals of which, 
with few exceptions, have long ago disappeared. The 
documents which it preserves are our main sources of 
information as to the history of the Diocese of Dublin from 
the end of the twelfth to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. But Alan did more than select and arrange these 
documents, and cause them to be transcribed. When the 
work was completed, he annotated it throughout with his 
own hand. Most of his notes, indeed, are of little value. 
They consist merely of references from one part of the book 
to another, supplying very imperfectly the place of an 
index. But, in many cases, he supplements the informa- 
tion given in the text; and when he does so, he almost 
always mentions the authority on which his statements 
rest. He refers, for instance, many times to ‘ an ancient 
book of the Vicars Choral’ of St. Patrick’s, to the Register 
of the Chapter of the same Cathedral, and to rolls which 
he describes as ‘Rotula pauperum prima’ and ‘Prima 
papiri rotula.” He mentions also a collection of original 
deeds kept in his ‘iron chest, from which many of the 
documents in the Register were copied. And in addition 
to these he quotes from a book called ‘Inspeximus’—a title 
which appears to have been subsequently transferred to 
hisown Register.! All these seem to be irrecoverably lost. 
But of another volume, which Alan frequently cites as the 
‘Antiquum Registrum’ or ‘Crede Mihi,’ a considerable 
part still remains, and has been printed by Sir J. T. Gilbert.’ 


‘Certain documents were enrolled, 2* Crede Mihi’: the most ancient 
11th February, 1576, from ‘a Booke register book of the archbishops of 
of the Lord Archebusshoppe of Dublin before the Reformation, now 
Dublin, called Crede Michi,’ and for the first time printed from the 
‘another Booke of the said Lord original manuscript, edited by John T. 
Archebusshops, called the Inspexi- Gilbert, Dublin, 1897. This edition 
mus, otherwise called the Bushopp is unfortunately not of such accuracy 
Allen is Booke.’— Dignitas Decani, as to render consultation of the original 
p. 258. The latter was undoubtedly unnecessary. 
the Registrum Alani. 
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It is worthy of remark that many of the original docu- 
ments to which Alan refers had been discovered, or at 
any rate restored to the archives of the See, by his own 
efforts. Thus, he says (pt. i. f. 2) of a document of the 
time of Edward IV., ‘Hujus originale veposuz in cista 
nostra,’ and (2d. f. 7) of the Rotula pauperum prima, ‘anno 
1533 recuperavi.’ The autograph of the Register of 
Archbishop Alan—or so much of it as still remains— 
is preserved among the muniments of the Diocese of 
Dublin. We shall denote it by the letter A.! 

Before entering upon a consideration of the secondary 
authorities for the text, it will be well to transcribe from the 
series of Miscellaneous Papers in the archives of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, vol. ii., p. 49, a passage in which two of 
them are referred to :—— 


‘The Black Book otherwise called Allan’s Register . . . has 
been frequently admitted in evidence in y* common-law Courts, and 
was so admitted in y* year 1720. The original Book can’t now be 
found, But there are two copies of it, the one in Parchment taken 
by one Loveless, a writing Clerk, by y° order and at the expense of 
Arch Bishop King in y* year 1708 who gave Loveless 20 guineas on 
that acct. [znterlined in another hand: or before 1708 for the Index 
to it is dated in that year]. And yt copy remained in y* custody 
of A: B. King during his life, and after his death came into y* 
hands of his successor Doctor Hoadley, and upon his translation 
came into y* hands of his successor Doctor Cobbe. This Copy was 
procured by A. B. King because the orig’. from it’s great antiquity 
was beginning to decay. The other copy is on Paper and wrote in 
an old hand and is supposed to be much more antient and to have 
been taken in A. Bp. Bukley’s time, about 100 years agoe. It was 
found about 8 or 10 years agoe among the Papers of one Buckley. 
But how or when it came there, does not appear. It has been since 
kept in y* Library at St. Sepulchres. ‘There were notes in y’ margint 


1 The symbols by which the manu- his Calendar of the Dignitas Decani, 
scripts are indicated in this paper are Proc. R.I.A., vol. xxv. C, p. 481. 
those suggested by Dean Bernard in 
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and at y* bottom of y* Pages in y* orig'. Book, written in a very difficult 
hand, which Loveless, y* Clerk employed by A: B: King, could not 
read, and therefore he left Blanks for y* notes, and the notes were 
soon after added to y‘ copy in another hand w™ is supposed to be 
y‘ hand of D*. Bolton late a: B’. of Cashell [the same hand as before 
crosses out Bolton. . .a: .. Cashell, and writes above the line, Stearne 
.. . Clogher], who was, at y‘ time, an intimate acquaintance of 
a: B: King... The Paper copy now in y* Library, wants y° notes; 
But, in all other Respects, agrees w™ y* Parchment copy. In y* 
Margint of the Parchment copy there is reference to y* Pages of 
y' orig Book . . .’ 


The paper from which these statements have been 
extracted was apparently written after the death of Bishop 
Stearne (6th June, 1745) ; certainly after that of Archbishop 
Bolton (January, 1744); and it can scarcely be later than 
1750, since ‘Archbishop Bukley’s time’ is defined as 
‘about 100 years agoe,’ and Bulkeley was Archbishop from 
1619 to 1650. 

We now proceed to give a brief account of the manu- 
scripts. 

A;.—In the custody of the Archbishop of Dublin. A 
volume of very large size, the leaves measuring 184 inches 
by 113 inches. There can be no doubt that it is the copy 
stated in the foregoing to have been executed by Loveless; 
for it exactly tallies with the description given of that 
manuscript. The text is written by a single scribe in a fine, 
bold hand, obviously of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The folios of the original are noted in the margins 
throughout. The scribe who copied the text did not tran- 
scribe Alan’s notes, but left space for them; they were 
subsequently inserted by a different hand. The statement 
of the corrector of the document quoted above that they 
are from the pen of Bishop Stearne is disproved by a 
comparison with undoubted specimens of his writing. 1 
have not been able to find examples of Bolton’s hand. 
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That the manuscript was finished in the year 1708 is 
manifest from the index to which the corrector refers, 
There are many blank leaves of parchment at the end of 
the volume, apparently intended to be utilized for an 
index; and what seems to be the rough draft of the 
index which was to have been written on them still exists 
in a paper volume in the Archbishop’s keeping. It is 
dated 1st September, 1708. There is no reason to doubt 
that A, was copied from the autograph. 

A;.—In the custody of the Archbishop. An imperfect 
paper copy apparently of no value. 

M.—Marsh’s Library MS, V. 2. 2. A paper manuscript 
of the first half of the seventeenth century. The leaves 
measure 113 by 72 inches, This is beyond doubt the copy 
mentioned above as found ‘among the papers of one 
Buckley’; and we seem to be justified in the inference 
that it was prepared for Archbishop Bulkeley. When it 
was recovered, about 1740, it had lost a few leaves at the 
end, the place of which is supplied by two leaves in a hand 
of that period, copied no doubt from A;. Shortly after- 
wards it was bound, and (as we are informed in a note at 
the top of the first page) ‘paged according to y® Black 
book in y® possession of y° AB.’ The meaning of the 
latter statement, as we learn from actual comparison of the 
MSS., is that the numbers of the pages of A, were entered in 
the margins. This fact and the manner of expressing it are 
noteworthy; they seem to show that A, was then the only 
copy of the Register in the Archbishop’s keeping, and that 
it had acquired some sort of authority as a quasi-original. 
M does not reproduce Alan’s notes ; and it occasionally 
omits portions of customary legal formule in deeds, and 
(what is more to be regretted) names of witnesses to docu- 
ments and jurors in inquisitions. But that it was copied 
from A is proved by the fact that, on p. 87 (56), the scribe 
passes without break from the last word of f. 5a in A, 
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part ii., to the first word of f. 64, obviously through the 
accident of turning over two leaves together. Apart from 
the closing leaves, and two leaves inserted between p. 89 
and p. 90, six scribes appear to have been at work upon 
the manuscript, as follows: (1) pp. 1-44'; (2) pp. 44-203, 
251-334, 357-417» 465-4763; (3) pp. 203-244; (4) pp. 244- 
251; (5) PP- 336-357, 417-465; (6) pp. 389-392. With 
the exceptions already noted, M is a fairly accurate copy. 

T.—Trinity College Ms. 554(F. 1.8). Ofthis manuscript 
it is sufficient to say that it is a badly written and not very 
correct copy of A, It is wrongly dated ‘seventeenth 
century’ in the Catalogue.’ 

R.—Trinity College MS. 1061. This modern copy was 
prepared under the supervision of the late Dr. William 
Reeves, Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. He does 
not say from what exemplar it was transcribed ; but a 
short prefatory note makes it clear that the only Mss. 
which he knew were A, M, and T. He states that he 
corrected his transcript from A wherever it was available; 
and from A in those portions he also copied Alan’s notes. 
M he consulted occasionally, and marked its variants in 
blue ink. But that his acquaintance with it was slight is 
manifest from his statement that ‘it omits in almost every 
instance the names of the witnesses to the instruments ’—a 
remark which far surpasses the facts. T (which he pro- 
fesses to have ‘consulted’), or some manuscript copied 
from it, appears to have been the source of his text. Read- 
ings in R, which were evidently derived from T, are 

‘The pages of M are not numbered Niger’ of George Dowdall, Archbishop 
beyond p. 200, Henceforthe purpose of Armagh (MS. no. 558 =N. 2. 11), 
of reference, one must use the marginal is in his hand. So also, I believe, is 
numbers (i.e., the pages of Az), asis the table of contents of the ‘ Liber 
here done. Ruber’ of Ossory: but I have not 

*The scribe of T seems to have been able to put it beside the two 
done a considerable amount of work specimens of his writing in Trinity 


on Irish diocesan registers. Oneofthe College Library. 
Trinity College copies of the ‘Liber 
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numerous; but one or two examples will suffice. ‘ Bridio’ 
on p. 7 is a pardonable misreading of ‘ Bndco,’ which in T 
stands for ‘ Biidéo’ =‘ Benedicto,’ the reading of A.M. 
Similarly ‘Sancto’ on p. 8 represents a scrawl in T, which 
was intended for ‘ Santlo’, A.M giving Seintlo. And, again, 
‘sanctarum monialium’ (p. 9) appears in T as a correction 
of ‘stimonialium ’ originally written by the scribe. The 
reading of A,M is here ‘ stimonialium’ = ‘sanctimonia- 
lium.’ It should be remarked, however, that in R the 
various articles are supplied with headings, the source of 
which I have not been able to discover. It seems unlikely 
that they were composed by Dr. Reeves himself; but there 
are very few headings in the autograph, which in this 
respect is followed by A,A;MT, and such as are found 
differ from those in R. Where A was not available, Reeves 
in most cases—though not in all—omitted Alan’s notes, 
feeling, no doubt, that a blunderer like the scribe of T 
could not be expected to give them correctly. 

But it is now time to say a word about the autograph 
(A). The leaves, which are about 11 in. by 8} in., were 
once 230 in number. Only 163 now remain. It is, indeed, 
a matter of some surprise that the manuscript still exists, 
For it has had many vicissitudes. We have seen that a 
copy of the entire text was made from it in 1708, It must 
at that time have been in the hands of the Archbishop, 
and complete. It was still in the Archbishop’s keeping in 
1720, when it was produced in a court of law, as the 
document already quoted informs us. But from the same 
document we also learn that before the middle of the 
century it was lost; and the references to A, in M give 
ground for supposing that it was already missing when 
M was deposited in Marsh’s Library—i.e., by about the 
year 1740. It may be conjectured that it went astray in 
the interval of over six months between the death of 
Archbishop King (8th May, 1729) and the appointment of 
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his successor Archbishop Hoadley. On its recovery, in a 
sadly mutilated state, it was bound, apparently for the first 
time. For even a cursory examination of the volume 
proves that the greater number of the leaves which are 
now wanting had disappeared before it received its present 
binding ; and those losses are just such as might easily 
occur in the case of an unbound book. Binding, however, 
did not save the Register from further mutilation, at least 
seven leaves at the end, and one in the middle of the book, 
having been subsequently cut out with a knife. These 
acts of vandalism gave occasion for one of two notes on 
what is now the penultimate leaf (originally f. 192), which 
throw light on the later history of the manuscript. They 
run thus :— 


‘Received pursuant to an order of Lord Manners Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland and His Grace Charles Lord Archbishop of 
Cashel for that purpose—June the 15th 1816. Tho*. Clarke D. 
Register.’ 

‘This was the end of this Book when it was deliverd by me 
to Tho’, Clarke Esq’, Register of the Consistory Court of the See 
of Dublin this 15 day of Jnne 1816. John Hare agent to the 
Earl of Normanton who presented the same to the see of Dublin. 


From this it would seem that the book passed with the 
private library of the first Earl of Normanton, who was 
Archbishop from 1801 to 1809, to his heirs, and that it was 
only recovered for the see from his son, the second Earl, 
as a result of legal proceedings,! 


‘The carelessness with whichancient used in the ecclesiastical courts. 
diocesan records were treated in recent Nevertheless, as we have seen, Alan’s 
centuries almost passes belief; and it Register was twice lost in the century 
is the more surprising when we remem- _ between 1720 and 1816. That the 
ber that they possessed far more than companion work of Archbishop Alan— 
an antiquarian value for their custo- his Repertorium Viride—was also lost 
dians. They constituted, in fact, the at the end ofthe seventeenth or early 
ultimate title-deeds of episcopal and in the eighteenth century is proved by 
capitular estates, and were constantly the following note which is written in 


oa 
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The leaves have two sets of numbers—one at the top, 
the other at the foot of the pages. The former are referred 
to by Alan in his notes, and are therefore contemporary. 
The latter disregard the earlier mutilations, and were 
clearly added after the book was bound. 

The portions of the Register now lost are as follows: 
The whole of the first part has disappeared. It contained 
21 leaves, as we learn from A,. Of part ii, which now 
alone remains, what seem to have been three complete 
gatherings of 4, 8, and 8 leaves respectively (ff. 17-20, 85-92, 
142-149, according to Alan’s numbering), had disappeared 
before binding; so, also, had seven consecutive leaves 
which may have formed a complete gathering (ff. 193-199) 
the middle pair of leaves in three gatherings (ff. 163, 164, 
172, 173, 185, 186), and three single leaves (ff. 57, 63, 140). 
The last nine leaves (ff. 201-209) are also gone, of which 
at least seven (including ff. 202, 203, 205') were cut out 


a hand like that of William King 
(Archbishop, 1703-1729), if it be not 
his : ‘ Repertorium Viride—which may 
now be read in a Court of Law; as 
the original is recovered, and is now 
among the Records of the See of 
Dublin’ (Aiscell. Papers, St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, vol. ii. p. 13). That the 
volume called Dignitas Decani, the 
only remaining medieval book be- 
longing to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was 
lost sight of for some years in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, has been 
pointed out by Dean Bernard (Calendar 
of Dignitas Decani in the Proceedings 
R.LA., Vol. xxv., Section C, p. 483); 
that it was missing a century earlier is 
made plain by the Chapter Acts of 14th 
May, 1728, from which we learn that 
the Dean and Chapter ordered an ad- 
vertisement to be printed, offering a 
reward for its recovery. Whether the 
Crede Mihi of the Archbishop, and the 


Liber Niger and Liber Albus of Christ 
Church, have had a similar history, I do 
not know ; nor can I attempt to esti- 
mate the number of priceless historical 
manuscripts which have been lost for 
ever through the neglect of the eccle- 
siastics whose duty it was to preserve 
them. 

1 These leaves have been identified 
with the aid of Az by a few letters of 
the text which have not been cut away 
with the remainder. They are in the 
order: 205, three ‘or more ?) unidenti- 
fied leaves, 202, 203. The last of the 
unidentified leaves was conjugate with 
f. 202, and held with it the middle 
place in a gathering. From these facts 
we may conclude with certainty that 
the binder misplaced several of the 
concluding leaves, and with probability 
that ff. 200-209 formed a single gather- 
ing of ten. 
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after binding, but apparently before the later numbering 
of the leaves; and after the later numbering a single 
leaf (f. 115) was similarly dealt with. In all 67 leaves 
have been lost, amounting to nearly one-third of the 
Register. 

For supplying these serious lacune, we can fortunately 
make use of the two independent transcripts, A,and M. It 
is but seldom that these two agree in error ; and where they 
differ from each other there is usually little doubt which is 
correct. For the notes, of course, we get no help from M; 
and we are obliged to content ourselves with the far from 
satisfactory witness of A.. 

We may, perhaps, hope that Alan’s Register will some 
day be printed from the three Mss. A, A,, M. Meanwhile 
the most accessible of all the manuscripts, and the most 
convenient for use, is R. And it must here be observed 
that some work has recently been done upon it, by kind 
permission of the Librarian, which may fairly be expected 
to increase its value for students. In the first place, in 
all portions of the Register for which A is not available, 
the text has been corrected so as to bring it into conformity 
with A,, the ultimate exemplar, as has been explained 
above, of Reeves’ transcript. In the same portions M 
has been systematically collated, and its variants noted in 
blue ink, words or sentences omitted in M being enclosed 
in square brackets, also in blueink. Archbishop Alan’s 
notes have also been copied in the margins from A, where 
A is not available. 

Those who have attempted to verify the references to 
the Register given in the published writings of anti- 
quaries and historians will recognize the importance of 
another task which was begun by Bishop Reeves, and has 
now been completed. Some authors have referred to the 
Register according to Alan’s foliation of A, others accord- 
ing to the later foliation of the same MS., others according 
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to the pagination of A, or M or T; while a few have com. 
bined two (or more) of these methods of reference without 
giving their readers notice when they passed from one to 
another. This variety has led to much difficulty and 
confusion. For the future it will be possible for all writers 
to give their references according to the original numbering 
of the leaves; and at the same time the verification of 
references given otherwise will be facilitated. For the 
numbers of the leaves or pages of all existing MSS., except 
A;, now stand in the margins of R, distinguished from 
one another as follows :— 

Alan’s numbering of A is denoted by roman figures in 
red ink. (The numbers of lost leaves of A, copied from 
A,, are enclosed in square brackets.) 

The later numbering of A is denoted by arabic figures 
in red ink. 

The pages of A,, and the marginal numbers in M, are 


denoted by arabic figures in blue ink, enclosed in square 
brackets. 


The pages of M are denoted by arabic figures in blue 
ink, enclosed in round brackets. 

The pages of T are denoted by arabic figures in black 
ink, preceded by the letter T, or the letters T.C.D. 


HUGH JACKSON LAWLOR. 





THE APOSTOLIC PREACHING OF IRENAEUS 
AND ITS LIGHT ON HIS DOCTRINE OF THE 
TRINITY. 


HE interest created by the discovery of an Armenian 
x version of the tract of Irenaeus, sig émideSw rov 
arosro\Kov Knpiyuatoc, justifies our examination of a 
treatise concerning which Dr. Harnack, its German editor, 
remarks: Alle Hauptpunkte der Religionslehre in Adz. 
Haer. finden sich auch hier: sie waren dem Irenaus nicht 
Theologie, sondern die Religion selbst (p. 66). The 
authenticity of the tract is established by a comparison of 
it with the fourth and fifth books of Adversus Haereses, 
which were found bound with it. The tract itself was 
written as a sort of introduction to Christian Evidences 
and Church Catechism combined for one Marcianus. 
References to Church doctrine are casual and informal, 
but some of these, which shall be considered, throw an 
interesting light on ‘ die Gotteslehre’ of Irenaeus. 

Dr. Harnack states his position with regard to ‘die 
Trinitaétslehre’ of the tract in a note on c. 47, of which the 
German is:—So ist Herr der Vater und Herr der Sohn, 
und Gott der Vater und Gott der Sohn, denn der von Gott 
geborene ist Gott. Und somit ist nach seinem Sein und 
nach der Kraft seines Wesens ein Gott zu erkennen, nach 
der Okonomie unserer Erlésung aber recht eigentlich 
sowohl Sohn als auch Vater. Denn weil der Vater von 
Allem unsichtbar und unnahbar fiir die Geschaffenen ist, 
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so miissen diejenigen, die vorherbestimmt sind Gott nahe 
zu treten, durch den Sohn dem Vater gewonnen und 
erobert werden. . . . Denn der Sohn, da er Gott ist, nimmt 
vom Vater, d.h. von Gott, den Thron des ewigen Reiches 
und das Salbél wie keiner seiner Genossen. Und das 
Salbél ist der Geist, mit dem er gesalbt ist, seine Genossen 
aber sind die Propheten, die Gerechten und die Apostel, 
und alle, welche teil haben an der Genossenschaft seines 
Reiches, d.h. seine Jiinger. The note is: Eine so 
ausgepragt ‘nicanische’ Stelle wie der Anfang dieses 
Kapitels findet sich kaum in Adv. Haer. ; aber eine Inter- 
polation liegt hier doch nicht vor; nicht nicdnisch ist, 
dass die Differenzierung von Vater und Sohn hier allein 
aus der Okonomie der Erlésung begriindet wird (eine 
Art von Modalismus wie in Adv. Haer.). Das ist vor- 
nicanisch, vororigenistisch und irendisch. Auch die 
Salbung durch den Geist (s.d. Schluss) in diesem Zusam- 
menhang ist nicht nicdnisch; dagegen s. iii. 6. 1 (nach 
Anfiihrung derselben Stelle, Ps. 45. 7 f.) “utrosque dei 
appellatione signavit Spiritus et eum qui unguitur Filius, 
et eum qui ungit, i.e. Patrem.” 

This note suggests an interesting line of study—the 
comparison of the various theological passages in the tract 
with the utterances of Athanasius and other Nicene writers. 
During this work of comparison one might also consider 
certain positions assumed by Dr. Harnack in his History 
of Dogma, regarding the Persons of the Holy Trinity— 
(1) “ The second hypostasis is viewed by him (Irenaeus) 
as existing from all eternity, just as much in the quality 
of Logos as in that of Son; and his very statement that 
the Logos has revealed the Father from the beginning 
shows that this relationship is always within the sphere 
of revelation ” (HZ. of D. ii., Eng. Trans., p. 265). (2) “ This 
is another clear proof that in Irenaeus the equality of 
Father, Son, and Spirit is not unconditional, and that 
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the eternity of Son and Spirit is not absolute” (zdzd., 
p. 267). (3) “It has been correctly remarked that with 
Irenaeus the Godhead and the Divine personality of 
Christ merely exist beside each other” (zdzd., p. 266) ; 
and (4) “Even the personality of the Spirit vanishes 
with him” (zdzd., p. 267). 

A certain, if not a satisfactory, light is thrown on these 
statements by passages in the tract, which will be taken 
as nearly as possible in their order. 

c. 2. Denn diese Gottlosen sind es die den wirklich 
seienden’ Gott nicht anbeten. Und deswegen sagt das 
Wort zu Moses: “Ich bin der ich bin.” In Adv. Haer. 
iii. 6. 2 these words, Ex. iii. 14, are ascribed to God the 
Father, “ Qui est omnium Deus et Dominus qui et Moysi 
dixit, ‘Ego sum quisum’”; while Ex. iii. 8 is attributed to 
the Son. The tract seems to assign greater importance 
to the Being of the Son than the treatise. Compare 
Athanasius, Ovat. iv. 1: Gomep dt pia apn, Kai Kata TovTO sig 
Bede, odTwe ) TY bvTt Kal aANnOG¢ Kal GvTwE ovca ovaia Kai 
vrdaracig pia gotiv 4 A€yovaa “’Eyw siue 6 wv.” The ex- 
pression 6 wv was the root of the Nicene test word épuoov- 
sov. The Platonic distinction between 7d yryvéuevov and 
ro bv underlies the argument: cf. Adv. Haer. ii. 34, “ Sine 
initio et sine fine vere et semper idem et eodem modo se 
habens, solus est Deus qui est omnium Dominus. 


c. 3. Denn der Glaube baut sich auf die Dinge, die 
wahrhaftig da sind, damit wir an das Seiende (ra dvra), 
wie est ist, glauben; und indem wir an das Seiende 
glauben, wie es immer ist, die Zuversicht zu ihm fest- 
halten.... Vor allem unterweist er uns zu gedenken dass 
wir die Taufe empfangen haben zur Vergebung der Siinden 
im Namen Gottes des Vaters, und im Namen Jesu Christi, 
des Fleisch gewordenen und gestorbenen und auferstande- 
nen Sohnes Gottes, und im heiligen Geiste Gottes; und 
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dass diese Taufe das Siegel des ewigen Lebens sei und 
die Wiedergeburt in Gott ... damit das Ewige und 
Bestandige (in uns?) Gott werde und hoch iiber einem 
jeden der Gewordenen stehe, und ihm alles unterstellt 
werde, und die ihm Unterstellten alle ihm (zu eigen) 
gemacht werden, damit Gott nicht liber irgend ein Anderes 
(Fremdes) herrsche und Herr sei, sondern iiber das 
Seinige, und dass alles Gottes sei und dass deshalb Gott 
Allherrscher und alles von Gott sei. 

With this reference to the immanence of Deity, which 
is saved from Pantheism by the Divine transcendence, 
compare Adv. Haer. v. 18. 3, a passage on the Word :— 
“in hoc mundo existens et secundum invisibilitatem 
continet quae facta sunt omnia et in universa conditione 
infixus.” In Adv. Haer. v. 36. 2, he had thus described the 
ascension of man :—* per hujusmodi gradus proficere, et 
per Spiritum quidem ad Filium, per Filium autem ascen- 
dere ad Patrem: Filio deinceps cedente Patri opus suum 

Cum autem ei fuerint subdita omnia tunc ipse Filius 
subjectus erit ei qui sibi subjecit omnia, ut sit Deus 
omnia in omnibus ”—words which give some foundation 
for Harnack’s position (2). But in this passage, which 
also concludes in the strain of 1 Cor. xv. 23-28, the point 
is not the dependence of the Divine Son and Spirit, but 
of all creation, man included, upon God. 


c. 4. Denn es ist nétig dass wir Gewordene von irgend 
einer grossen Ursache den Anfang des Seins haben; und 
Gott ist der Anfang von Allem, denn er selbst ist nicht 
von irgend einem geworden, von ihm aber ist Alles 
geworden. Und deshalb ist es notwendig und wirdig 
zuerst zu bekennen, dass der eine Gott der Vater erst ist 
der alles geschaffen und gebildet und das nicht Seinende 
zum Sein gebracht hat, und, in dem er Alles tragt, allein 
untragbar ist. Unter allen (Dingen) befindet sich aber 
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auch diese uns gemasse Welt und in der Welt der 
Mensch: also ist auch diese Welt von Gott geschaffen 
worden. 

The second Anfang seems to be used in sense of 
originating principle, the zwz/iwm that initiates. Cf. 3; 
apy) ayévvntog Of Plotinus (5 Enn. 4. 1). Clement (Alex.) 
St. viii. 829 describes the Second Person as avagxog apxii. 
With this strong passage on the Creation by the Father 
and His monarchy, compare Adv. Haer. iv. 20. 4, “Ipse 
est qui per semetipsum constituit et elegit et adornavit 
et continet omnia: in omnibus autem et nos et hunc 
mundum qui est secundum nos. Et nos igitur cum his 
quae continentur ab eo facti sunt ;” iv. 38. 3, 6 Dede 6 Kat 
novog ayévyntog Kal mMpwrog Tavtwy Kal Tov eivat Tog Tact 
magaitioc ; and ili. 8. 3, “‘ quae vero ab eo sunt facta initium 


sumpserunt.” 


c.5. Ein Gott, Vater, ungeworden, unsichtbar, Schépfer 
von Allem, iber dem es keinen anderen Gott gibt und 
nach dem kein anderer Gott ist; und weil Gott ein 
verniinftiges Wesen ist, deshalb hat er durch das Wort 
das Gewordene geschaffen; und da Gott Geist ist hat er 
durch den Geist Alles geschmiickt. 

The first clause is an echo of the Gnostic controversy. 
Cf. Adv. Haer. i, 22. 1, ‘Super quem alius Deus non est ; 
ii, 20. 9, neque praeter ipsum neque super ipsum.” With 
the second compare Adv. Haer. ii. 30. 9, “Qui fecit 
mundum per semetipsum, hoc est per Verbum et per 
sapientiam suam,” which Dr. Harnack would not take 
in a “modalistic sense” (H. of D. ii. 264). For God as 
Reason, see Adv. Haer. ii. 28. 5, “Deus autem totus 
existens Mens et totus existens Logos, quod cogitat, hoc 
et loquitur et quod loquitur hoc et cogitat. Cogitatio ejus 
Logos et Logos Mens et omnia concludens Mens ipse 
est Pater.” For the parts played by the Word and the 
Spirit in the creation, cf iv. 20. 2, “Qui Verbo fecit et 
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Sapientia adornavit”; also ii. 30.9. Tertullian, Afo/. 21, 
assigns both offices to the Word, “ Et nos autem sermoni 
atque rationi itemque virtuti, per quae omnia molitum 
Deum ediximus, propriam substantiam Spiritum inscri- 
bimus, cui et Sermo insit pronuntianti, et Ratio adsit 
disponenti, et Virtus praesit perficienti.” Irenaeus speaks 
more clearly on the subject of the Personality of the 
Word in /vagment 19 (Harvey), rov tvutvorarov Adyov 
romov, Verbi subsistentis figura, which shows that he was 
not open to Mercurius Mercator’s indictment of Paul of 
Samosata, “ Nestorius circa Verbum Dei non ut Paulus 
sentit qui non substantivum sed prolatitium potentiae 
Dei efficax Verbum esse definit,” but would be in 
sympathy with Athanasius’ description of the Word, 
ovaweone Adyog Kal ovawdng copia. rig totiv 6 Yide adnboe. 
In Adv. Haer. ii, 28. 5, 6, he censures those who illustrate 
the origin of the Word of God by the frolatio of the word 
of men, assigning to it just such another beginning or 
production, playing the part of the midwife (quasi ipsi 
obstetricaverint) to the Word of God, Whose generation 
is ineffable, ‘Qui ergo dicit mentem Dei et prolationem 
propriam (special origin) menti donat compositum eum 
pronuntiat tanquam aliud quiddam sit Deus, aliud autem 
principalis Mens existens.” This means that the sim- 
plicity of the Divine nature was challenged. This idea is 
frequently found in Irenaeus; e.g. ii. 73. 2, “Omnium 
Pater... simplex et non compositus et similimembrius,” 
and may be derived from Philo, Leg. Adleg. ii. 1. 66, 6 Oed¢ 
pdvog éori Kal fv ov obyxpma, pioig aA, uwv 6? Exaoro¢ 
kal tov GdAwy doa yéyove toAAG. The word prolatio, con- 
demned by Irenaeus because of its Valentinian tinge, had, 
however, been used by Justin, Z7yp. § 62. 7d 7@ dvt amo 
tov Tlarpo¢ mooBAnbiv yévynua mpd Twavtwy tev Tomarwv 
ouviv ry Tarp. Greg. Naz. calls the Father 6 moofodeic 
of the Spirit (Ovat. 29. 2). But Origen and Athanasius, 
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Expos. § 1, repeat the protest of Irenaeus. In Adv. Haer. 
ii, 28. 4, he declares the Word is not an instrument, 
pointing out the Greek distinction, “ aliud enim est secun- 
dum Graecos logos, quod est principale quod excogitat, 
aliud organum per quod emittitur logos. He also avoids 
the Stoic distinction of Adyo¢ évdiaBerog (conceived) and 
Adyog mpopopixd¢e (uttered). See ii. 12. 5, “Si autem 
endiatheton Logon dixerint endiathetos erit et sige et 
nihilomenus solvetur ab endiatheto Logo. Quoniam 
autem non est endiathetos ipsa haec ordinatio ipsorum 
emissionis significat.” Athanasius, Orat. ii. 35, declares 
that the Word of God is not zpodopixdc, a term which 
was supposed to compromise the true genesis and sub- 
stantiality of the Word. Irenaeus avoids the dangers of 
both terms, one of which led in after-ages to Sabellianism 
and the other to Arianism. He uses a significant phrase 
in Adv. Haer. iv. 6. 6, “Invisibile Filii Pater, visibile autem 
Patris Filius”; and in v. 15. 2, after pointing out that 


before the Incarnation the Word was invisible, he says, 
“Consimilem faciens hominem invisibili Patri per visibile 
Verbum.” 


The next paragraph Weil nun das Wort festmacht, d.h. 
Fleisch werden lasst und die Wesenheit der Emanation 
verleiht, is perplexing. Dr. Harnack writes: Der Text 
ist an dieser Stelle wohl verderbt. Wortlich: des Leibes 
Werk ist. The German seems to mean, “The Word makes 
fast, that is, materialises and lends existence to the emana- 
tion.” Do these words establish the independent action of 
the Word as artist and creator of the world? In Aav. 
Haer., iv. 20, 1, he had written of the Father, “Ipse a 
semetipso substantiam creaturarum et exemplum (= typum) 
factorum et figuram in mundo ornamentorum accipiens.” 
to which we have a parallel in c. 11 of this tract, Denn 
er hat dem Geschépfe seine eigenen Formen gegeben, 
damit auch das Sichtbare (in ihm) Gottférmig sei. In 
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iv. 38. 3 of Adv. Haer., he had also given the initiative in 
man’s salvation to the Father, rod piv Tarpdc¢ evdoxovvroe xai 
xeAbovrog, Tou d& Yiov mpaaaovrog Kai Snuovpyovvrroe, rov 
Ilvebpatog rpépovro¢g kat avEovroc. Eusebius also regarded 
the Word as dependent on the Father for the designs and 
archetypal ideas of the creation, writing, “As a skilful 
artist, taking the archetypal ideas from the Father's 
thoughts, He transferred them to the substances of the 
works” (Eccl. Theol. iii. 3, p. 165). But Irenaeus seems 
to imply here that the Word supplied substantiality to the 
creation. He proceeds :—Der Geist aber die Verschieden- 
heiten der Krafte anordnet und bildet, so wird mit Fug 
und Recht das Wort der Sohn, der Geist aber die Weisheit 
Gottes genannt. For this Work of the Spirit, cf. Adz. 
FTaer. ii. 30. 9, “Omnia aptavit et disposuit Sapientia sua,” 
and iv. 36. 9, “Unus enim Spiritus Dei qui disposuit omnia.” 
The idea is borrowed from 1 Cor. xii. 4 dcaipécere 8 yapis- 
uatwv éial, ro 6: avrd Iveta. Verschiedenheiten = dratpéicne, 
Kraft = dévaute (cf. c. 11 of this tract, “und (der Vater) seine 
Kraft in bestimmtem Mass mit der Erde zusammengemischt 
hat”). There is also here a reminiscence of 1 Cor. xii. 11, 
mavra O& TavTa évepyet TO Ev Kal TO adTo IIvevpma Sdratpovn idta 
ixdoxty kabwe (ZobAera. For the administrative function of 
the Spirit see Adv. Haer. iv. 33. 7 wat sig rd [veda Oeov. .. 
To tac oixovoutlac Tlarpd¢ re kat Yiov oxnvoarovv. Irenaeus 
seems to imply that, as the Word gave substantiality, the 
Spirit gave form to the creation. Athanasius, Orat. ii. 78, 
calls the Son, not the Spirit, Wisdom, % aAnOiv7} Kai dnwovpyo¢ 
Zogia. In the same passage he described the condescen- 
sion of this Wisdom to created things in order to impress its 
‘type’ upon them, »vddcnoev 6 Dede cuyxarafsiivat riy Eavrod 
Lopiayv roig Ktiopacw’ Wore téwov tiva Kal pavrasiav ElkOVvoG 
avrig év wal te Koy Kal Exdoty WvOcivac; and in Orat. ii. 22, 
he uses the words épyaZéoOw 2 Suwe ovtw tiv VAnv 6 Adyog 


mpooratropuevog Kal Vroupyav tw Dep (the Word would still 
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work up the materials at the bidding and in the service of 
God), which may be compared with Weil nun das Wort 
festmacht, d. h. Fleisch werden lasst, und die Wesenheit 
der Emanation verleiht. 

Irenaeus proceeds :—Ein Gott Vater, der da ist tiber 
allen und mit allen und in uns allen. Denn iiber allen 
ist der Vater, mit allen aber das Wort da durch ihn Alles 
vom Vater geworden ist, in uns allen aber der Geist der 
ausruft “ Abba, Vater,” und den Menschen zur Ahbnlichkeit 
Gottes riistet. 

Cf. Adv. Haer. v. 18, 1, where Eph. iv. 6 is also cited 
and interpreted thus: ‘et sic Unus Deus Pater osten- 
ditur qui est super omnia et per omnia et in omnibus. 
Super omnia quidem Pater et ipse est caput Christi, per 
omnia autem Verbum et ipse est caput Ecclesiae; in omni- 
bus autem nobis Spiritus et ipse est aqua viva quam praestat 
Dominus.” It is the monarchta of the Father rather than 
the coinherence or reprxwpnotc of the Divine Persons that 
we have here. Athanasius, Orat. iii. 15, also used Eph. iv. 6 
to establish the pia apy Oedrnrog, Writing &r yap cidvg Yedrn- 
r0¢, Orep tori Kal év ry Ady@ kai cic Oed¢ 6 Tarip, eg’ éauTw Ov 
kara 70 él mavtwr eivae Kal dv rw Yig 2 patvduevog xara rd 
Oa mavrwy OijKev, cal tv To vebuare 62 cara ro év amas Sa 
tov Adyou tv avtw évepyeiv. The context shows that it is 
the Oneness of the Godhead that is the point here. 

Irenaeus falls into line with the Nicene theologians 
who opposed the rpti¢ apytxal troordcae of the Platonists, 
and referred everything ultimately, if indirectly, to this 
pla apy: cf. Ath. Orat. iv. 1, rov évdc yao Oeov Yios dv 6 
Adyog, sig abrov, ob Kat Foti, avagépera. The relationship of 
the Logos to God is described in John i. 1 by modg, and of 
the Son to the Father by éy (John xiv. 20). Cf. Adz. Haer. 
iii, 8. 3 “cum enim dixisset de Verbo Dei quoniam erat zz 
Patre adiicit, ‘Omnia per eum facta sunt et sine eo 
factum est nihil, . . . ut is quidem qui omnia fecerit cam 
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Verbo suo iuste dicatur Deus et Dominus solus.’” We may 
note here that, in their citations of John i. 3 Athanasius 
and Irenaeus, in Adv, Haer. and this tract, omitted 3 
yéyovev. They were followed by Augustine. In Orazt. iv, 3 
Athanasius states that the Son is not tw6ev, but ix rov 
@:ov: otherwise there would be two principles. In Aap, 
Hlaer., Irenaeus, iii. 6. 2, expresses the relationship thus: 
“ Filius est in Patre et habet in se Patrem.” And inc. 70 
of this tract he writes: Dann sagt er: ‘* Wer wird seinen 
Stamm erzadhlen?” Damit wir also nicht seiner Feinde 
wegen und der von ihm ertragenen Leiden wegen ihn 
verschmahen, wie einen unscheinbaren und _ geringen 
Menschen, ist das zu unserer Zurechtweisung gesagt 
worden. Denn derjenige der dies alles erlitten hat, hat 
einen unerzahlbaren Stamm, da er doch mit Stamm seine 
Abstammung meint, d.h. seinen Vater, der unerzahlbar 
und unsagbar ist. This is after Justin, Afol. 1. 51, 6 
ravTa TuaXwv aveKouyyntov Exe TO yévoc, With which compare 
the Latin of Irenaeus iv. 33. 11, “ inenarribile habet genus.” 
But here he identifies parentage and parent, and thus 
more emphatically refers the Son back to the Father, of 
whom He is, and sees the Father in the Son, and the Son 
in the Father. 

With regard to the relations of the Three Divine 
Persons see c. 47 of this tract, Denn der Sohn, da er 
Gott ist, nimmt vom Vater, d. h. von Gott, den Thron des 
ewigen Reiches und das Salbél wie keiner seiner Genossen, 
und das Salb6él ist der Geist, mit Dem er gesalbt ist. 
Here Salbél = the umuctio of Adv. Haer. iii. 18. 3 “in 
nomine Christi subauditur qui unxit et qui unctus est et 
ipsa unctio in qua unctus est,” where wzctzo is also used in 
a personal sense. See Adv. Haer. iii. 6. 1, “ Utrosque Dei 
appellatione signavit Spiritus et eum qui ungit, id est 
Patrem: cf. Athanasius, ad Serap. 1. 14, “The Blessed 
and Holy Trinity is indivisible and one with itself, and 
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when the Father is mentioned, His Word is present, too, 
and the Spirit in the Son; and if the Son is named, in the 
Son is the Father, and the Spirit is not external to the 
Word.” The following passage on the relation of the Son 
and Spirit is significant :— 


c. 5. In uns allen aber der Geist, der ausruft Abba, 
Vater, und den Menschen zur Ahnlichkeit Gottes riistet. 
Der Geist zeigt nun das Wort an und deswegen verkiin- 
deten die Propheten den Sohn Gottes, das Wort aber 
gestaltet den Geist, und deswegen ist es selbst der Ver- 
kiinder der Propheten und fiihrt den Menschen zum Vater 
hin. 

For the indwelling Spirit cf. Adv. Haer. v. 9. 1 “Et 
per fidem constituunt in cordibus suis Spiritum Dei.” 
For the preparatory work of the Spirit, cf. Adv. Haer. iv. 
20. 4 “ Spiritu quidem praeparante hominem in Filium 
Dei, Filio autem adducente ad Patrem, Patre autem in- 
corruptelam donante in aeternam vitam,” and v. 9. 1 
“Quia habent Spiritum Patris qui emundat hominem et 
sublevat in vitam Dei.” In Adv. Haer. the similitudo, or 
dpoiworc, of God is brought about by union with the Spirit 
in the case of those who have received the zmago, or sixwv, 
which is realized in the body, from the Word, e.g. v. 6. 1 
“Imaginem quidem habens in plasmate, similitudinem 
vero non assumens per Spiritum.” In v. 9. 2 “Caro a 
Spiritu possessa oblita quidem sui qualitatem autem 
Spiritus assumens, conformis facta Verbo Dei,” the 
process seems reversed. In Adv. Haer. iv. 7. 4 the Son is 
Progenies, and the Spirit the Figuratio of the Father. 
“Ministrat enim ei ad omnia sua progenies et figuratio 
sua, id est Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, Verbum et Sapientia.” 
Basil (Adv. Eunom.) described the Spirit as the likeness 
of the Son, cixav piv Oeod Xptoroc S¢ tari, pyotv, cikwv Tov 
feod rov aoparov, sixwv S& rov Yiov rd Ivevua. Athanasius, 
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Orat. iii. 5, describes the Son as the éixéy of the Father, 
and in Ad Serap. 1 the Spirit as the odoayi¢ of the Son. 

For the Spirit’s indication of the Word cf. Adv. Huey, 
iii. 21. 4 “ Unus enim et idem Spiritus qui in prophetis 
quidem praeconavit quis et qualis esset adventus Domini.” 
The Spirit is styled Avopheticus both in Justin and Irenaeus, 
The exact meaning of ‘Das Wort ges/altet den Geist” is 
hard to find. But from Adv. Haer. v. 9. 1 “perfectus 
homo constat carne, anima et Spiritu et altero quidem 
salvante et figurante qui est Spiritus ; altero quod unituret 
formatur, quod est caro,” we may infer that, as the Divine 
Spirit gives form and shape to the spirit of man, the Word 
gives form and shape to the Divine Spirit. The expres- 
sion also recalls the use of dog in Ath. Orat. iii. 15 tv yap 
eldoc Oedrntog Sep tori Kai tv TH Adyy. iii. 3 Tov yap eidoue 
kai tig Oedrnrog rov Marpd¢ oveng 76 eiva tov Yiov. In iii. 5 
Athanasius used iddrn¢g rov Iarpd¢ in a similar sense. As 
the Son in Athanasius is the eféoc¢, or face, and popon, Or 
form, of the Father, so in Irenaeus He gives His «i8o¢ to the 
Spirit, who may be called His cidoc, or figuratio. For this 
use of Ges/al/¢ in connexion with the Spirit cf. c. 49 of 
this tract, Dieser (der Geist Gottes) nimmt Gestalt und 
Form in den Propheten je nach der Ahnlichkeit der be- 
treffenden Person an. 

Irenaeus appears to identify the Son and the Spirit 
in c. 71 of this tract: Und an einer anderen Stelle sagt 
Jeremiah, ‘‘ Geist unseres Angesichts der Herr Christus, 
und wie wurde er in ihren Fallstricken gefangen, von 
dem wir dachten, in seinem Schatten wollen wir leben 
unter den Heiden.” Und das Christus, Geist Gottes 
seiend, leidensfahiger Mensch werden sollte, das deutet 
die Schrift an. The passage is Lam. iv. 20, after LXX, 
mvevpa mpocwrov ipav Xptord¢ Kigeoc. Justin Martyr, who 
reads rvevua 7pd tpoawrov jyuwv (Afpol. 1. 55), interprets 
mvevua as ‘breath.’ The Scholiast explains it in Const. 
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Apost, Vv. C. 20, of yao OeogiAticg Sia Tavtdg tov Xpiorév ava- 
nvtovat mpd OP0aruwv avdrov Exovtec. Irenaeus seems the 
only one to interpret mvevua as * Spirit.’ For this apparent 
identification of Word and Spirit there are parallels in 
other writers: e.g. Il. Clem. 9 Ov piv td mpwrov mvevma 


iyévero oap& ; Justin. Apol. i. 33 tb mvebpa odv Kal rv Sévauew 


mapa TOU Ocov ovdiv adrAXv vojoa Oéiuc 7 tov Adyov, Se Kai 
mpwrdroKog Tw Oem torr: Hermas, Pasfor iii. 5 “ Filius 
autem Spiritus Sanctus est”; Ignatius, Ad Smyr. 3 
kparnDévteg 7) GapKt avtov cai ty [veimart, where" wv. is 
used of the Divine nature of the Son (cf. 1 Peter iii. 19 
ZworoiPete 5? [veduare); Tertullian, Agol. 23 “Christus 
Dei Virtus et Dei Spiritus et Sermo et Sapientia et Ratio 
et Dei Filius”; also de Carn. Christ. 19 “If the Spirit of 
God did not descend into the womb to partake of flesh 
from the womb, why did He descend at all?” Athanasius, 
Serap. i. 4-7, points out that the Holy Ghost is never in 
Scripture called simply ‘ Spirit,’ without some addition, as 
‘Holy,’ ‘of God,’ or ‘ of Truth,’ etc. In Adv. Haer. v. 1. 3, 
Irenaeus had written “ Sic in fine Verbum Patris et 
Spiritus Dei adunitus antiquae substantiae plasmationis 
Adae viventem et perfectum efectt hominem,” but had 
added shortly afterwards “ex placito Patris manus eius 
perfecerunt hominem,” showing that co-ordination, not 
identification, was his point. This point is still clearer 
in iii, 24. 1 ‘*Communicatio Christi, id est Spiritus 
Sanctus”; v. 1. 2 “Effundente [Domino] Spiritum Patris 
in adunitionem et communionem Dei et hominis”; and 
v. 20. 2 “ Adunans hominem Spiritui et Spiritum collo- 
cans in homine, ipse [Dominus] caput Spiritus factus est et 
Spiritum dans esse hominis caput.” With these passages 
compare c. 97 of this tract, So hat er den Geist Gottes 
des Vaters mit dem Geschépfe Gottes vermischt und ver- 
mengt damit der Mensch nach der Ahnlichkeit Gottes 
sei—a comment on Baruch iii. 29-iv. 1, which is some- 
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what fuller than the comment on the same passage in Ady, 
Haer. iv. 20. 4 “ Adventum per quem commixtio et com. 
munio Dei et hominis secundum placitum Patris facta 
est.” In Fragment 8 (Harvey), which is very probably 
Irenaean, the body of Christ is described as fowev iv Tt} 
Ady@ xoopoipevov, Ewhev d? ry [vetuare ppovpodtimevov, where 
the Spirit is distinguished from the Word. A suitable 
commentary on the position would be Athanasius, Ovat, 
lii. 25 ered) yao 6 Adyog éariv év ry Tarpi, rd dé Tvedpa ix 
tov Adyou Sidorar, BéAe Aaeiv Hhuac 7d [vevpa, iva, Srav 
éxeivo AaBwuev, rére Exovreg To [vevpa rov Adyou rod bvrog iv 
tw Tlarpi, Sd€wuev wai rypeig dua rd MMvevpa ev yiyvecba ev Ty 
Ady Kai & avrov rq Marpi, which Newman, Athanasius, 
ii. 77, cites as instance of coinherence. 


c. 6. Und dies ist der Kanon unseres Glaubens und der 
Grund des Gebdudes und die Festigkeit des Wandels, 
Gott, Vater, ungeworden, untragbar, unsichtbar, ein Gott, 
der Schépfer von Allem; das ist der allererste Punkt 
unseres Glaubens. Der zweite Punkt aber ist das Wort 
Gottes, der Sohn Gottes, Christus Jesus unser Herr, der 
den Propheten erschienen ist gemass der Form ihrer 
Prophezeiung und gemass der Tragweite der Ratschliisse 
des Vaters, durch den Alles geworden ist: der auch am 
Ende der Zeiten, um alles zur Vollendung; zu bringen 
und zusammenzufassen Mensch unter Menschen ... Und 
der dritte Punkt ist der heilige Geist, durch den die 
Propheten prophezeit ... haben... und der sich am 
Ende der Zeiten auf eine neue Weise auf die Menschheit 
iiber die ganze Erde ergoss, indem er denf{Menschen fir 
Gott erneuerte. 

This strongly Trinitarian passage has’many echoes of 
Adv. Haer., e.g. the descriptions of the Father, ‘ incapabilis 
et incomprehensibilis,’ ‘investigabilis’ (iv. 20. 5), ‘omnia 
capiens solus autem a nemine capi'potest’ (ii. 30. 9), ‘invisi- 
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pilem et indeterminabilem ’ (iv. 6. 2) ; the avaxepaAatware or 
recapitulatio of the Son (v. 29. 2, etc.), and the connexion 
of the Spirit with newness of life (iii. 17. 1, v. 19. 3). The 
words ‘““Gemass der Tragweite der Ratschliisse des Vaters,” 
which are parallel to secundum placttum Patris (Adv. Haer. 
iv. 20. 3), suggest an interesting study. Athanasius (Orat. 
iii. 65) objected to é BovAjoewe and similar phrases when 
applied to the genneszs of the Son, who is 4 Zeca Bovd} 
rov Oeov . . . kal Sbvamic tov [latpdéc, cf. Clement (Alex.) 
Paed. iii. 309 OéAnua mavroxparopixév, but Ignatius ad 
Smyr. 1 vibv Ocov ward OéXnua Kal Sbvauv ODeov, Justin. 
Tryph. 127 éxsivoy tov kara BovAny rihv éxeivou cad Oedv dvra; 
Hilary, Synz. 37 “‘ etiam ex consilio eius et voluntate 
nascatur.” Arius’ position OeAjpare Kat Bovdry wiwéiorn 
(Theod. Hist. 1. 4. 750), doubtless caused Athanasius to 
hoid that “it is all one to say PovAjoe and hv wore bre ov« 
iv” (Oraz. iii. 31). Athanasius, however, in Oraz. iii. 31, says 
of the Son, dcaxoouor te kara 76 BobvAnua rov Marpi¢ ra wavra; 
and Irenaeus, who does not state that the Son was accord- 
ing to the Father’s will, but that His appearance was so— 
a point which is made still clearer by c. 37 of this tract, 
Das Wort Gottes ist Fleisch geworden nach dem Ratschluss 
inbetreff der Jungfrau—would not fall under his censure. 
For it is not the genneszs of the Divine Son, but the mode 
and means of the Incarnation, that is purposed. Cf. Adv. 
Haer. iii. 23. 1 “Omnis dispositio salutis quae circa homi- 
nem fuit, secundum placitum fiebat Patris.” For the Son’s 
obedience to the Father’s Will, see Adv. Haer. iii. 16. 7 
“diviti enim et multae voluntati’ Patris deservit,” v. 19. 3 
“voluntati Patris deserviens.” In this passage sich ergoss 
suggests more independent action of the Spirit than 


' For the Will of God see Adv. xpdvov kal témov kad aidvos kal mdons 
Haer. ii. 30.9 ‘est substantia omnium = gdcews mwointinh Te Kal mpovonTiKh 
voluntas eius,’’ and Frag.5.(Harvey)  airia. 

GéAnois kad évepyela Oeod eori  wavTds 
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“effusus est in nobis” (Adv. Haer. iv. 33. 4). This may be 
due to the translator; but, as we shall show, the Per- 
sonality of the Spirit is more distinct in this tract than 
in the treatise. 





























c. 7. Deswegen geht die Taufe unserer Wiedergeburt 
durch diese drei Punkte vor sich, indem Gott Vater uns 
zur Wiedergeburt begnadet mittels seines Sohnes durch 
den heiligen Geist. Denn die den Geist Gottes in sich 
tragen, werden zum Wort gefiihrt, d. h. zum Sohne; der 
Sohn aber fiihrt sie dem Vater zu, und der Vater lasst 
sie die Unverweslichkeit empfangen. Also nicht ohne 
den Sohn kann man dem Vater nahe treten; denn die 
Erkenntnis des Vaters ist der Sohn und die Erkenntnis 
des Sohnes Gottes ist durch den heiligen Geist, den Geist 
aber erteilt der Sohn seinem Amte gemass nach dem 
Wohlgefallen des Vaters an diejenigen die (der Vater) 
will und wie der Vater will. 

The three Divine Persons are here associated with 
the regeneration of man, as in Athanasius, Seraf. i. 20: 
“the sanctification which takes place from the Father 
through the Son in the Holy Ghost.” The new birth 
is given by the Son in Baptism, Adv. Haer. i. 21.1 
and iii. 17.1 “ potestatem regenerationis in Deum dans 
discipulis ;” and regeneration generally, Adv. Haer. iii. 
22.4 ‘“*(Dominus) in sinum recipiens pristinos patres 
regeneravit eos in vitam Dei.” For the Son’s con- 
nexion with the Father’s “grace” (xapic, cf. degnadet), 
cf. Adv. Haer. iv. 20. 7 “Verbum dispensator paternae 
gratiae.” Adoption is discussed in connexion with the 
Son’s gift of the Spirit (Adv. Haer. v. 18.1), cf. Athanasius 
Orat. 1. 50, where man receives the grace of the Spirit 
through the Son. && xat BeBalwe AaBouev (7d mvedpa), 
avrov Aeyouévou KexpioOa capkl’ Tig yao ev abry capxo¢ 
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de avOpwrov, Hucic éraxvAovBovaay EXouev tiv Tov Ivebmaroc 
yaw. For the expression “den Geist tragen,” cf. Adv. 
Haer.iv. 14.2 “assuescens hominem ortare eius Spiritum 
et communionem habere cum Deo”; and for the spiritual 
ascent to the Father, and His gift of incorruptibility, cf. v. 
36.2 “per Spiritum quidem ad Filium, per Filium autem 
ascendere ad Patrem,” and iv. 20. 5 ‘“Spiritu quidem 
praeparante hominem in Filium Dei, Filio autem adducente 
ad Patrem, Patre autem incorruptelam donante.” For the 
knowledge of the Father obtained through the Son, 
cf. Adv. Haer. iv. 6. 5 “Agnitio Patris Filius, agnitio 
autem Filii in Patre et per Filium revelata,” and through 
the Spirit, cf. Frag. 24 (Harvey) ei piv yap ob Eye ayov 
[vetpa ovK Exee yvoow rod Kricavroc. Cf. Ath. Orat. ii. 78 
dexrexol yivdpeBa ric Snutovpyov Sodiac cat Sv adrig yew oe 
SuvdpeOu tov avriic Marépa. The Spirit gives knowledge of 
the Son through the prophets in Adv. Haer. iv. 33. 1, 
iv. 7. 2, and iv. 6. 6 “accipiens testimonium a Patre, 
a Spiritu, ab angelis,” etc. For the general idea of the 
Unity of the Trinity in their gift to man, cf. Cyril, 
Cat. 16. 4, ‘The Father through the Son with the Holy 
Ghost bestows all things.” For the Son’s gift of 
the Spirit, cf. dv. Haer. v. 18. 1 “Verbum portatum 
a Patre praestat Spiritum omnibus quemadmodum vult 
Pater,” cf. Ath. Orvat. 1. 48 domep mpd tic évavOpwricewe 
Adyog @y éxopiyye roig ayiowg we idiov Td Dvevma, ovrwe 
kai GvOowmog yevouevog ayiaZe rovg mavrag ry Tyvedmare. 

In this tract Irenaeus indicates that the Son’s gift of the 
Spirit is “ seinem Amte gemass,” admitting subordination 
of the Divine Persons as touching their offices. And here 
as in Adv, Haer. iv. 6. 7 “Ab initio enim assistens Filius suo 
plasmati revelat omnibus Patrem quibus vult et quando 
vult et quemadmodum vult Pater,” the Son’s work is re- 
gulated by the Father’s supreme will, so that “in omnibus 
et per omnia unus Deus Pater, et unum Verbum et unus 
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Filius et unus Spiritus et una salus omnibus credentibys 
ineum.” Cf. Ath. 1. 64 of 8 GvOpwrot pera rata yeyovac 
dua tov Adyovu bre avtoc 6 Tarnp 7 0éAnoe. The unapproach 
able nature of God here, as in Ath. Ovaz. 1. 64 «at torw 
6 Oed¢ adparog Kal ampdortog Toig yevvnroi¢g Kal padiora TOIC 
emt ync avOpwroc, .. . tére piravOpwrog dv 6 adparo, 
tmipaiverar Sia Tig EavTov evepyeciac tv da rev Sov abros 
Adyovu kat év avtw moira, is given as the reason for the 
mediation of the Word. Cf. also Adv. Haer. iv. 6. 4 “Et per 
Verbum visibilem et palpabilem factum Pater ostendebatur. 
Invisibile enim Filii Pater ; visibile Patris Filius.” 


c. 9. Und deshalb ist der heilige Geist ausgiebig bei 
seinem Innewohnen und wird vom Propheten Iesaias in 
sieben Weisen des Dienstes aufgezahlt, welche sich auf 
den Sohn Gottes niederlassen, d.h. auf das Wort, bei 
seinem Kommen wieein Mensch. Cf. Adv. Haer. iii.g, 2 et 
urictus est a Patre Spiritu, ice. from the Father (for con- 
nexion of Father and Spirit see Adv. Haer. iv. 14,2 aquae 
multae Spiritus Dei quoniam dives et quoniam magnus est 
Pater). These words are followed by Is. xi. 2 after LXX as 
here. For the unction of the Spirit see c. 47 of this tract, “das 
Salbél ist der Geist,” and Adv. Haer. iii. 18, 3 “ Unctionem 
quiest Spiritus.” Athanasius Orva¢. 1, 47 regards the ypiona 
in the case of our Lord’s humanity as 7 rov [Ivevuarog 
xaBodoc, but in Ovat. iv. 36 as the Logos itself, rd ypioua 
tym 6 Adyoc. Greg. of Naz. also has “ anointing the man- 
hood with the Godhead.” Irenaeus also seems to waver. 
See c. 53 of this tract, Er wird namlich Christus genannt, 
weil der Vater durch ihn alles gesalbt und geschmiickt 
hat—words which recall Justin, Afo/. ii.6 xara rd xexpioba 
kal Koopijoat ra wavra O¢ avrov, where Grabe took key. as 
active; but Scaliger proposed xara rd cat xpioa, which finds 
an unforeseen support in this passage. So far Christus is 
used as active, but he proceeds: Und weil er bei seinem 
Ankommen wie ein Mensch durch den Geist Gottes und 
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seines Vaters gesalbt worden ist. With the former part 
of sentence cf. AZh. iii. 31 asi dv Ded¢ Kai ayiaZwv mpdc ove 
iyévero, Staxoopwy te kara TO BovAnua Tov [larpo¢ ra Tavra ; and 
with the latter the warning of Athanasius 1.15 aAoydév éorww 
dmeiv rovrov (rov Yidv) ayaZeOa rap’ éxeivov (rov [vedparoc). 
The Spirit in certain passages in this tract seems identified 
with the Divine Nature of Christ, but really represents His 
part in the Incarnation, e.g. 71 Christus Geist Gottes 
seiend; c. 30. dem Leibe nach ein Sohn Davids ist...nach 
dem Geiste aber der Sohn Gottes; 1. 51 dass er vom 
Geiste Gottes geboren sei = c. 40 dieser ist nach Judda 
gekommen von Gott durch den heiligen Geist gesdét und 
von der Jungfrau Maria geboren. In c. 53, the Father, 
however, is the author of the Incarnation ; “ Der Vater von 
allem selbst seine Fleischwerdung wirkte.” Cf. Adv. Haer. 
v. 1.3 “Filius Altissimi Dei Patris omnium qui operatus 
est Incarnationem eius.” Inc, 89, the Spirit pours forth 
the Spirit. Weder das Wort ging durch sie (cf. c. 39, er 
selbst die Welt durchzog, c. 34 durchzieht, Adv. Haer. iv. 14. 
2 “Et per omnes illos ¢vamszens Verbum’’), noch der heilige 
Geist trankte sic, welcher den neuen Weg. . anbahnte und 
reiche Stréme hervorsprudeln liess, d. h. den heiligen Geist 
hat er auf der Erde ausgestreut, wie er durch die Propheten 
verheissen hat, den Geist in den letzten Tagen iiber die 
ganze Erde auszugiessen. Cf. c. 6, der sich ergoss. The 
personality of the Spirit does not vanish here. See also 
¢. 26... geschrieben mit dem Finger Gottes; der Finger 
Gottes ist das was vom Vater zu dem heiligen Geist ausge- 
streckt ist. In Luke xi. 20 év daxréAw Oeod = Matt. xii. 28 év 
Ilvebpare Oeodv. But here Irenaeus seems anxious to save 
the Spirit from identification with the Finger of God, and 
to safeguard His Personality. 


c.11. Den Menschen hat er mit seinen Handen gebildet. 
Cf. Adv. Haer. iv. 20. 1 “Quasi ipse suas non haberet 
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manus. Adest enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, 
Filius et Spiritus.” v. 6.1 “per manus enim Patris, id 
est, per Filium et Spiritum.” v.1. 3 “Ex placito Patris 
manus eius vivum perfecerunt hominem”: also v. 28. 3. 
Athanasius also calls the Son the Hand of God, Oraz. ii. 71 
ebdndov we ovx av ein 6 Yidg Eoyov GAN’ adrde éorw i) yelo roi 
Geov. 

The Arians preferred the word dpyavoy to express this 
relationship, as it implies separateness and dependence: 
‘Hand,’ on the contrary, implies consubstantiality. Atha- 
nasius, Orat. ii. 31, rejects the notion that God framed us 
through the Son we dv épyavov, but holds that the Father 
me cia yxeipdc, tv ty Adyy sivyaoaro ra mavra. But when 
expressing relationship of His humanity to His Divinity, 
he says robry yowpevog dpyavy (Orat. iii. 31). Irenaeus 
would side with Athanasius against Eusebius, Arius, and 
Asterius, who held that, when God saw that nature (¢ioww) 
was unable peracyeiv rig rov Turpi¢g axparov yepd¢ xal rie 
map avrov Snuovpylac, He first of all created One, that 
through Him as an intermediary (uéoou yevouévov) all other 
things might be brought into being (Oraz. ii. 24). For 
he says: Den Menschen aber hat er mit seinen Handen 
gebildet, indem er das Reinste und Feinste und Weichste 
von der Erde genommen und seine Kraft im bestimmten 
Mass mit der Erde zusammengemischt hat. The former 
statement would make the creation external to God, and 
the latter internal to Him, as in Athanasius. The latter 
admits that creation could not endure rijv giow axparov of 
the Father; and that a ovyxaraBaorce, or condescension, of 
the Son was necessary (Orat. ii. 64). Irenaeus also 
reminds us that the Father made the world by ‘His 
Hands.’ 


c. 22. Denn nach dem Bilde Gottes hat er den 
Menschen geschaffen. Das Bild Gottes aber ist der Sohn, 
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nach dessen Bild auch der Mensch geworden ist. We 
may evidently assume (with Zahn) that, according to 
Irenaeus, “God placed Himself in the relationship of 
Father to Son, in order to create after His image and in 
His likeness the man who was to become His Son” 
(Harnack, Hist. of Dog. ii. 266, Eng. T.). This statement 
seems to make the creation of man the vazson d@’étre of the 
existence of the Divine Son and His personality, if one 
could speak of personality in such a case. It also intro- 
duces the idea of time into that Divine relationship of 
Father and Son, which is inherent in the existence and 
being of the Father—an idea which Athanasius censures in 
Orat.i. 14. For to say i more dre ovx iv 6 Yid¢ is to say of 
God ijv wore tov idiov Adyon cal Sopiacg xwpic. But when 
was light without a radiance, or the fountain without a 
stream? But did Irenaeus look at the subject in the same 
light as Athanasius? Would he say, with Tatian, Theo- 
philus, and Tertullian, that the Word “was not fully a 
Son from eternity, but that when, according to the Divine 
counsels, the creation was in immediate prospect, and with 
reference to it, the Word was born unto Sonship, and 
became the Creator,” &c.? (Newman, Athanasius, ii. 233). 
Would he say : “ There was a time when the Son was not’’: 
See Adv. Haer. ii. 25. 3 “non enim infectus es, O homo, 
neque semper coexistebus Deo sicut proprium  eius 
Verbum”; and iii. 18. 1 “non ¢unc (at Incarnation) coepit 
Filius Dei existens semper apud Patrem.” Here no differ- 
ence is felt between the coexistence of the Divine Word 
and the coexistence of the Divine Son ; but semfer is vague. 
Does it, or does it not, imply the eternity of the Son a 
partie ante? Seec. 43 of this tract, Gott aber soll man in 
allem glauben, denn Gott ist in allem wahr, auch in dem 
was das Dasein des Sohnes Gottes betrifft; und er war 
nicht nur vor seiner Erscheinung in der Welt, sondern 
auch vor dem Werden der Welt . . . Denn fir Gott hatte 
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Anfang der Sohn vor dem Bau der Welt, fiir uns aber 
jetzt als er erschien. This last sentence—fiir Gott hatte 
Anfang der Sohn vor dem Bau der Welt—seems to 
indicate a beginning in time, and simply asserts that 
the Son prdexistent beim Vater war, vor der ganzen 
Schépfung der Welt geboren (c. 30). For as Athanasius 
points out, Ovat. i. 14, the saying mpd xpdvwy is not incon- 
sistent with the admission of d:acrfara riva, certain inter- 
vals, in which He was not. Inc. 70, where Ir, identifies 
His Stamm with His “ Abstammung, d.h. seinen Vater,” 
he approaches somewhat the position of Athanasius, that 
the idea of a perfect Father implies the coexistence of a 
coequal Son (Orva?. i. 14) from the view-point of the Son, 
But it is evident that he never had to face the question in 
the same way as theologians of a later generation, and 
that if he had, he would never have diminished aught of 
the ‘unerzahlbarer Stamm’ of the ‘ewiger Sohn’ (c. 10). 
With regard to Dr. Harnack’s statement (Hes¢. of Dog. ii. 
266), that ‘Irenaeus very frequently emphasizes the idea 
that the whole economy of God refers to man,” we can 
show that if, on the one hand, we have such passages as 
Adv. Haer. v. 29. 1 “non homo propter conditionem, sed 
conditio facta est propter hominem,” we have, on the other, 
Adv. Haer. ii. 30. 9 “ Semper coexistens Filius Patri olim 
et ab initio semper revelat Patrem et Azgelis et Archan- 
gelis et Potestatibus et Virtutibus et omnibus quibus vult 
revelari Deus,” and c. 9 of this tract, Die Welt aber ist 
von sieben Himmeln umgrenzt, in denen Machte und 
Engel und Erzengel wohnen indem sie Anbetungsdienst 
leisten Gott dem Allherrscher und dem Schépfer von Allem, 
nicht als ob er das bediirfte, sondern damit auch sie nicht 
tatenlos und unniitz und segenlos seien, where part of 
the economy of God at least does not refer to mankind. 
See also c. 10, where the Eternal Son and Spirit and 
the angel host glorify the Father with endless song, und 
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alles was es immer im Himmel fiir Wesen gibt, bringt 
Ehre Gott, dem Vater von Allem. The statement of 
Athanasius (Orat. ii. 31) is 6 rov Deo yap Adyog ov &’ hac 
yeyovev GAAG padAov Hueic dv avrov yeyovanev. 

The word eixév, Bild (Wisdom vii., Col. i. 15), is used 
by both Irenaeus and Athanasius, not to express an 
external or separate copy, as the Arians used the word— 
amapaAXaktog tik@v «ar ovalav being the symbol of semi- 
Arianism (Newman, A éhan. ii.371)—but the exact reproduc- 
tion of the Father, a Personality commensurate and co- 
equal with His. See Ath. Orvat.i. 31. ovxovy ei ayévvnrog 6 
Ode, ov yevnti, GAG yévvnua ori 1H TodbroV Eikwy Trig éorly 6 
Aoyé¢ avrov Kal Lopia: cf. Adv. Haer. “ Invisibile Filii 
Pater, visibile autem Patris Filius,” iv. 6. 6; “ Immensum 
Patrem in Filio mensuratum, mensura enim Patris Filius 
quoniam et capit eum,” iv. 4. 2; “Filius est in Patre et 
habet in se Patrem,” iii. 6. 2. And in iv. 31. 2 he calls 
Verbum Dei “ Pater generis humani.” 


c. 31. Nun hat er den Menschen mit Gott vereinigt 
und eine ausgleichende Eintracht zwischen Mensch und 
Gott hergestellt ; denn es lag nicht in unserem Vermégen, 
auf eine andere Weise der Unverweslichkeit teilhaftig 
zu werden wenn er nicht zu uns gekommen ware. Denn 
so lange die Unverweslichkeit unsichtbar und nicht er- 
schienen war, niitzte sie uns nicht ; nun wurde sie sichtbar, 
damit wir in jeder Hinsicht an der Unverweslichkeit 
Anteil nehmen k6énnen. 

Cf. Adv. Haer. iii. 19. 1 “‘ Quemadmodum autem adun- 
ari possemus incorruptelae et immortalitati, nisi prius 
incorruptela et immortalitas facta fuisset id quod et 
nos?” iii, 18.6 cat ei pm cvvnvwOn 6 avOpwrog ty Ded ov« dv 
Hovvi}On ueracyeiv rig apVapaiag. Teilhaftig werden = meréxecy. 
Ath., Ovat. 1. 16, points out that, while the Son otdevic¢ 
meréxe,, we, on the contrary, avrov rov Yiov eréxovrec 
tov Deov peréxev AeydueOa. The distinction in Athanasius, 
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and also we may say in Irenaeus, is that the Son igs ¢& 
ovaiag (Orat. iv. 1), and man is xara perovoiay (Orat. iii, 4) 
of the Father. For the communication of sonship see 
Adv. Haer. iii. 18.7 “Qua enim ratione filiorum adoptionis 
eius participes esse possemus nisi Verbum eius communi 
casset nobis caro factum?” 


































c. 32. Zu einer nochmaligen Vollendung dieses Men- 
schen hat sich der Herr der Anordung derselben Fleisch- 
werdung unterzogen, indem er von der Jungfrau gemiss 
dem Willen und der Weisheit Gottes geboren wurde, 
damit auch er die Ahnlichkeit seiner Fleischwerdung mit 
der Adams zeige; und das im Anfang geschriebene 
geschehe, “der Mensch nach der Ahnlichkeit und nach dem 
Ebenbilde Gottes.” Cf. Ath. Ovat. ii. 70 otrw yap kai 
mpooeAaPero To yevyntov Kal avOowmivov oHpa iva rovTe we 
Snuovpyo¢ avaxatvicag tv éavtw DeoTojoy, Kal ovrwe se 


, ,’ ~ ’ , , x» , >? , 
Baoirsiav vipaver sisayayy wavrac jag Kal’ duowdtyra éxeivov. 


c. 34. Denn er ist selbst das Wort des allmachtigen 
Gottes, welches in unsichtbarer Gestalt in uns allgemein 
in dieser ganzen Welt verbreitet ist und ihre Lange und 
die Breite und die Hoéhe und die Tiefe durchzieht, denn 
durch das Wort Gottes hat das Universum seinen 
Bestand; und in ihm ist der Sohn Gottes gekreuzigt, 
kreuzweise an allem gezeichnet. Denn es gebihrte ihm, 
dass er, nachdem er sichtbar wurde, die Kreuzesgemein- 
schaft unser aller mit ihm in Erscheinung bringe, damit 
er jene seine Wirkung im Sichtbaren durch sichtbare 
Form zeige. Denn er ist es, der die Hohe ins Licht stellt 
und die Tiefe welche weit unter der Erde liegt, fortsetzt, 
und die Lange von Ost zu West hinstreckt und Nord und 
Siid durchschifft und die Zerstreuten von allen Seiten zur 
Erkenntnis des Vaters zusammenruft. 

The first part of this passage was inspired by Justin, 


° , ~ ~ 
Apol. i. 55 wxatavonoate yap mavra ra év Ty Kdopg, Ei GveEv TOU 
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, brov (i.e. rov aravpov) SiotKetrar 7} Kowwviav Eye 
oximarog TOU nee e U x 


Sivarar . . . TO O08 AVOOWTELOV oyHUWAa . . . OVE? GAXo SelxvUaLW 
rd axa tov aravpov. Cf. Adv. Haer. ii. 24. 4 “Et ipse 
habitus crucis, fines et summitates habet quinque, duos in 
longitudine, et duos in latitudine, et unum in medio, in 
quo requiescit qui clavis affigitur . . . adhuc etiam totus 
homo in hunc numerum potest dividi, caput, pectus, 
venter, femora, pedes.” With the concluding part of the 
passage cf. Adv. Haer. v. 17. 4 “Hoc ergo Verbum 
absconditum a nobis manifestavit . . . ligni dispositio. 
Quoniam enim per lignum amisimus illud, per lignum 
iterum manifestum omnibus factum est, ostendens altitu- 
dinem et longitudinem, et latitudinem in se et (quem- 
admodum dixit quidem de senioribus) per extensionem 
manuum duos populos ad unum Deum congregans.” The 
Greek of this passage has rd toe kai pijxoe kai tAGrog Kai 
Baboc, the last of which is omitted in the Latin, and 
curiously reappears here in the tract. 

For the invisibility of the Word cf. Adv. Haer. iv. 24. 2 
“Verbum naturaliter invisibile,” and v. 16. 3 ‘ Adhuc 
enim invisibile erat Verbum.” For the immanence of the 
Word cf. Adv. Haer. v. 18. 3 “‘In hoc mundo existens et 
secundum invisibilitatem continet quae facta sunt omnia 
et in universa conditione infixus quoniam Verbum Dei 
gubernans et disponens omnia; et propter hoc in sua 
invisibiliter”’ (v. 1. visibiliter supported by this passage of 
tract) “‘venit et caro factum est et perpendit super lignum 
uti universa in semetipsum recapituletur.” Here the cross 
and ‘die Kreuzesgemeinschaft’ are also associated with 
that immanence. For the immanence of the Word in 
man cf. Ath. Ovat. ii. 61 Sa rov év abroic oixotvra Adyov ; 
Orat. iii, 25 &owep viol cat Ocot Sia rdv év jyuiv Adyov, obrwe 
tv ty Yi wat év tw Tlarpi toducBa . . . dua rd ev aypiv eiva 
Ivevua. Cf. c. 40 Dringt das Wort Gottes in allen zur 
eintrachtigen Gemeinschaft vor. 
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c. 37. Der Sohn Gottes ist Sohn Davids . . . geworden; 
denn er hat dieses erfillt und es in in sich selbst von 
neuem vollbracht, damit er uns ermégliche das Leben zy 
erhalten. Cf. Adv. Haer. iii. 22. 4 ‘* Regeneravit eos in 
vitam Dei, ipse viventium zuztium factus,” where initinum 
= apxn, in the sense of ‘source,’ the ‘initium’ that initiates, 
Cf. Ath, Orat. i. 48 adX’ of GvOpwrol ciow, of apyivy EXovrec 


rov AauBavev ev adrw xat SC avrov. This apyi is also 


ayévynrog (see c. 38). ‘Denn der ungeborene und 
unsterbliche und nicht durch die Geburt gegangene kann 
auch nicht unter den Tod fallen.” ‘Cf. Clement’s avapyoc 
aox7. Inc. 40 He is also the apyh of creation, “ Sohn des 
Vaters . . . von dem Alles stammt.” 

c. 38. Er sandte das schépferische Wort: cf. Ath. 
Orat. iii. 15 rév re Syprovpyov Adyov ; ii. 31 Eore yao 6 Adyo¢ 
rov Oeov Snuovpydc. Er (das Wort) hat unsere Geburt 
geheiligt: cf. Ath. Orat. iii. 31 aydZwv mpdg ovd¢ tyévero. 
Der Erstgeborene von den Toten: cf. c. 39, Als erst- 
geborenes, ersterzeugtes Wort des Ratschlusses des Vaters 
hat er alles vollbracht indem er selbst die Welt durchzog 
und in ihr Ordnung schaffte. ... Denn er war der Erst- 
geborene der Jungfrau, ein heiliger Mensch. Athanasius, 
Orat. ii. 62, has a note on [lewréroxo¢g, which never in Scrip- 
ture expresses the Son’s relation to the Father like 
povoyeviic. Movoyeviig piv dca thy éx Tarpd¢ yévynaw, mpwrd- 
roxog Ot dia THY ele THY KTlow ovyKkaraBaow Kal Thy TOV TOAAOY 
adeAporoinow. In Orat. ii. 61.62 Athanasius follows the 
same order as Irenaeus here, speaking first of 6 rowrdroxog 
tk trav vexowv, and then of 6 mowrdroxog rij¢ Ktisewc. For 
the latter term, cf. Adv. Haer. v. 26, 2 “ut progenies eius 
primogenitus Verbum descendat in facturam, hoc est in 
plasma.” For ‘ersterzeugtes Wort des Ratschlusses des 
Vaters,’ cf. Justin, Dal, 127 rov xara ri BovAny tiv éxeivou Kal 
Oedv Svra, vidv avrov. There is no support here for Tatian’s 
ipyov mpwrdroxov Tov Llarpog, as ‘ersterzeugtes ’ = mpwroyevic. 
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c. 41. Der Christus...auf dem der Geist Gottes ruhte, 
sich mit seinem Leibe vermischend. Spiritus Dei is evi- 
dently used here of the pre-existent Christ, as in c. 97: 
So hat er den Geist Gottes des Vaters mit dem Geschépfe 
Gottes vermischt und vermengt, damit der Mensch nach 
dem Bilde und nach der Ahnlichkeit Gottes sei. Cf. Tert. 
Apol. 26 “ Dei virtus, Dei Spiritus ... et Dei Filius.” In 
Adv. Haer. iii. 19. 3, Logos is used of the Divine nature 
of Christ, jjovyaZovrog piv rov Adyou tv tw wepateoAa. For 
the hypostatic union of word and flesh cf. Frag. 26 otrw rob 
Qeod Adyov évwort TH xa?’ brocracw pvatky évwlévrog ry capi. 


And see Frag. 8 16 rov Xpicrov cwua ... towfev piv ty 


a a aA , “+ 
Aoy@ koopodmevov EEwOev d& ry Mvetpart poovpotuevoy. For the 


blending of God and man in Christ, cf. ddv. Haer. iii. 19. 1 
“Filius hominis commixtus Verbo Dei,” and Ath. Ovaz. 
iv. 33 6 Adyoe rov Deod ... Hywrat 8 pi\avbpezwe juiv tiv 
amrap\ jv jov mwepBiusvog Kai rabTyn avaxpalleic. See also 
Adv. Haer, iv. 20. 4 “ Eius secundum carnem adventum per 
quem commixtio et communio Dei et hominis facta est.” 


2. Denn auch der Seele wird Auferstehung zuteil, 
indem die Leiber der Glaubigen von neuem Person anneh- 
men und mit ihr zusammen durch die Kraft des heiligen 
Gottes auferweckt und in das Reich Gottes eingefiihrt 
werden. Cf. Adv. Haer. v. 13.3 “Si nunc corda carnalia 
capacia Spiritus fiunt, quid mirum si in resurrectione eam 
quae a Spiritu datur capiunt vitam.” See also iii. 24.1 
“arrha incorruptelae”’; v. 9. 1 “caro sine Spiritu Dei 
mortua est” ; v. 13. 3, and iv. 20. 6. The vividness of the 
Spirit’s part in the resurrection here throws light on His 
Personality, for which see also c. 49, es nicht ein Mensch 
ist der die Propheten hersagt, sondern der Geist Gottes ; 
dieser nimmt Gestalt und Form in den Propheten je nach 
der Ahnlichkeit der betreffenden Person an und spricht 
zuweilen als Christus, und zuweilen fiihrt er das Wort als 
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der Vater. This is one of Justin’s ideas. See Afol. 1. 56 


sO ¢ a , - , , . ‘ ae 
Trott © we aT TMpoowrov TOU OeaoTdrov TavTWY Kal Tarpoc Deon 


pbéyyerar, wot? 8 we awd mpoowrov Tov Xptorov. As an 
instance of the former, he cites Is. i. 3, sq.; of the latter, 
Is. 1. 9-8. Irenaeus seems, however, to give more 
prominence to the personal work of the Spirit than Justin, 
With ‘ Dieser nimmt Gestalt’ cf.c. 5, ‘ Das Wort aber 
gestaltet den Geist.” 

We are now in a position to return to c. 47, and 
Dr. Harnack’s note printed in the beginning of this essay. 
With regard to the first portion of that note, it is true that 
there are passages in Adv. Haer. like 25. 2 ‘“ Ostendimus 
in tertio libro nullum ab Apostolis ex sua persona Deum 
appellari nisi eum qui vere sit Dominus, Patrem Domini 
nostri.” But there are also many to show that Irenaeus 
was unable to think of the Father apart from the Son, or 
of the Son apart from the Father, e.g. iii. 6. 2 “ per Filium 
qui est in Patre et habet in se Patrem, is qui manifestatus 
est Deus, Patre testimonium perhibente Filio et Filio 
annuntiante Patrem.” The Godhead of the Son is stated 
in ili. 6. 1 “Haec enim est Synagoga Dei, quam Deus, hoc 
est Filius ipse per semetipsum collegit.” Cf. also in the 
same chapter, ‘‘neque igitur Dominus, neque Spiritus 
Sanctus, neque Apostoli eum qui non esset Deus, definitive 
et absolute Deum nominassent aliquando nisi esset vere 
Deus, neque Dominum appellassent aliquem ex sua persona 
nisi qui dominatur omnium Deum Patrem et Filium eius qui 
dominium accepit a Patre suo.” An equally strong Nicene 
passage as that in the tract occurs in Adv. Haer. iii. 6.1 
“Vere igitur cum Pater sit Dominus et Filius vere sit 
Dominus, merito Spiritus sanctus Domini appellatione sig- 
navit eos... Utrosque appellatione Dei signavit Spiritus et 
eum qui ungitur Filium et eum qui ungit, id est Patrem.” 
Cf. Justin, Dialog. 56 ei viv wat aAXov riva OeodXoyetv Kal Kupto- 
Aoyetv rd Tvetpa rd “Ayidv pare busig mapa tov Tarépa tov 
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Siwy kai tov Xpiorov avrov. In Adv. Haer. iii. 6. 1 he also 
points out that it was the Son Who spoke to Abraham. 
cf. c. 45 of this tract, Denn nicht etwa der Vater von 
Allem ... sprach auf einer kleinen Statte sich aufhaltend 
mit Abraham, sondern das Wort Gottes, welches immer 
mit der Menschheit war. To pass on to the words—Und 
somit ist nach seinem Sein und nach der Kraft seines 
Wesens ein Gott zu erkennen, nach der Okonomie unserer 
Erlésung aber recht eigentlich sowohl Sohn als Vater— 
Sein seems a translation of ovata, substance, Wesen of 
iméstracte, Subsistence, and ezgentlich of kvpiwe. For xupiwe 
in sense of properly and in connexion with the Father and 
the Son, cf. Ath. Oraz. 1. 21 OOev iwi ripg Oedrnto¢g pdvng 6 


‘ 


S569 ”? , cr > ~s 
Vlog KUPLWE VLOG EGTL, Kal ETL 


mari kuplwg TaThp got, Kal 6 
rovTwy Kal mOvwy EaTyKe TO TaTIp asl maTHp civat Kal TO Vide ae 
viog eivar. ‘By the Substance (ovcia) of God we mean 
nothing more or less than God Himself” (Newman, 
Athanasius ii. 455): cf. Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 2 ‘Tres 
autem non statu sed gradu; nec szbstantia sed forma, nec 
potestate; sed specie; unius autem substantiae et unius 
status et unius potestatis.” Again wtmdcrasig (Wesen) is 
sometimes found as denoting the Una Res which is God 
Almighty, but is more often used to express that Being 
viewed personally. For the use of the two terms together 
as here, cf. Ath, Orat.iv.1 @omep 8 pia apy), Kai «xara 
toute sig Vedc, odtwe 7 TH SvTe Kal aANDGE Kal dvTwE ova 
ovala kal Urdaraare ia toriv 7» Aéyouoa. For Kraft = sivaue, 
potestas, as here applied to the undivided substance of 
the Godhead, compare Tert. Adv. Prax. 2 Unius autem 
substantiae, et unius status et unius potestatis ; and dévauw 
& piav (Hippolytus contr. Noet. 11, of Father and Son). 
Chrysostom (Zz Joan. Hom. 61. 2) argues that if the Father 
and Son are one «xara tiv Sbvauv, they are also one in 
ovata. Cf. Athanasius, Serap. 1. 28 rpia¢ adiatperoc rH pboee 
kal ula tairne % ivépyea. Advance is often used of the 
A2 
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Word—e.g. Hipp. contr. Noet. 7 rot Marpd¢ divame Abyoe; 
Ath. Orat. iv. 33 6 Adyo¢e tov Oeod... Sivame Kai deka 
Clement Alex. Str. v. 546 dévauc OéAnua TavToKparoptKoy ; 
Tertullian Ova¢. 4 ‘ voluntas et potestas Patris.’ 

With regard to the words “ Nach der Okonomie unserer 
Erlésung aber recht eigentlich sowohl Sohn als auch 
Vater,” Dr. Harnack remarks: “ nicht nicanisch ist, dass 
die Differenzierung von Vater und Sohn hier allein aus der 
Okonomie der Erlésung gegriindet wird (eine Art von 
Modalismus wie in Adv. Haer.). Das ist vornicinisch, 
vororigenistisch und irendisch.” There are, indeed, many 
passages in Adv. Haer., where the doctrine of the Trinity 
is stated in connexion with man’s salvation, e.g. iv. 6.7 
‘“‘Unus Deus Pater, et unum Verbum, et unus Spiritus, et 
una salus omnibus”; iv. 20. 6 “Spiritu operante, Filio 
administrante, Patre comprobante, homine vero consum- 
mato ad salutem”; and iv. 38. 3. This is because Irenaeus 
regards the nature of God chiefly from the standpoint of 
man, and describes it, therefore, in terms of man’s needs, 
The Incarnation is his chief concern, and his thoughts are 
fixed on it in such a way that the Divine Persons have 
interest for him chiefly as they effect the regeneration and 
salvation of man. But there are passages like c. 10 of this 
tract—* Nun wird dieser Gott von seinem Wort verherr- 
licht, das sein ewiger Sohn und von dem heiligen Geist, 
der die Weisheit des Vaters ist”; and c. 10, where the 
employment of the angels is described, which show that 
man is not altogether the centre of his system, and that 
he could think of the Trinity apart from their relations to 
humanity. 

In conclusion, we have found many striking parallels to 
the positions of Irenaeus in his treatise and in his tract in 
Nicene and pre-Nicene writers; and, in response to 
Dr. Harnack’s criticism, we have seen (1) that in some 
places the relationship of the Father and the Son in 
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Irenaeus seems conditioned by the essence of God Him- 
self, and independent of the sphere of revelation ; (2) that 
if he does not describe the absoluteJeternity of the Son in 
the manner of Athanasius, it is because he does not 
consider the subject from the same metaphysical stand- 
point, and does not venture to discuss the ineffable genesis 
of the Son, and that if he makes the Word dependent 
on the supreme will of the Father, he is followed by 
Athanasius; (3) that in this tract the Monarchia of the 
Father is more pronounced, while the Being and Initiative 
of the Son assume a unique importance in the economy 
of creation and man; and (4) that the Personality of the 
Spirit, if at times seemingly confused with the Divine 
Logos, becomes more vivid in this tract. 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 





THE CONTRACTED CASES OF DEUS. 


EUS is unique amongst Latin nouns in the way in 
which, in classical times, it forms its nominative, 
dative, and ablative cases in the plural number. The plural 
of dews was, in classical times, normally dz; but the plural 
of veus was not *rz, nor did any other Latin noun or adjective 
form its plural by changing -ews to -2. It is true that two 
other words, zs and zdem, often show a similar contraction 
in the corresponding cases ; but they are not nouns, and 
they do not end in -ezs in the nominative singular, and 
the contraction in their case can be explained with com- 
parative ease. My purpose, therefore, is to inquire why 
the nominative plural and dative-ablative plural of deus 
differed from the corresponding cases of reus, or any other 
noun or adjective ending in -ews. It is possible that to 
some readers the question may seem not very important, 
and hardly likely to repay investigation. I cannot admit 
that any apology is needed for inquiring into the cause of 
any seeming irregularity or exception in language, or in 
any other part of nature. That no apology is needed 
here, and that investigation is not fruitless, will, I hope, 
appear in the following pages, where at least an attempt 
will be made to show that this slight-seeming irregularity 
is connected. with other facts; and that their common 
cause is a psychological fact which connects the men of 
ancient and of modern times, showing them to be of one 
blood, and animated by like feelings. 
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But although deus stands alone amongst Latin nouns 
as regards two of its case-forms, the whole group of nouns 
and adjectives in -eus, together with the pronominal 
stem ¢o-, had, in republican Latin, certain distinguish- 
ing peculiarities, of which there are many scattered 
traces in the inscriptions, It appears that the e of 
the stem-suffix -co- was changed into z before certain 
case-endings. Thus, in the first volume of the Corpus, we 
find ABIEGNIEIS and AESCULNIEIS beside ABIEGNEA in 577 
(of 105 B.C.); MIEIS in 38 (later than 139 B.c.); IEI (nom. 
pl.) in 185 (very early; but the stone has perished, and 
the reading is not quite free from doubt) ; the same form 
seven times in 204 (of 71 B.C.), twice in 205 (c. 49 B.C.), 
and once in 206 (45 B.C.); IEIS (dat.) three times in 204. 
This peculiarity, whereby, as we must infer, all words in 
us, and the pronominal stem ¢o-, changed ¢ to 7 in 
Republican Latin before -ez, places those words in a 
class apart. Obviously, also, it has something to do with 
the irregularities of deus; for it is precisely in those cases 
having e2 in the ending in early Latin that deus shows 
irregularity. Deus, therefore, must have agreed with 
all other nouns and adjectives in -ews in showing an 
irregularity in its nom. and dat.-abl. cases plural in 
republican times; but the contraction which, at least in 
classical times, it showed in the same cases was 
peculiar to itself. These facts suggest that deus was 
subject to those influences which affected the group of 
words in -eus generally, and that, in addition, it under- 
went some other influence confined to itself. I hope to 
show that what I here suggest actually happened. It 
will be convenient, therefore, first to set in a clear light 
what was peculiar in the declension of the nouns in 
-eus generally in republican Latin; and then, against 
that background, to throw into relief what was unique in 
the history of deus, in order to discover the cause of the 
divergence of that noun, as regards some of its inflexions, 
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from the general pattern of its class. In the course of the 
inquiry it will be necessary to consider, and I hope decide, 
the question of the prosodic value of dz and ads in the time 
of Plautus. 

Complete statistics of Plautus’ metrical treatment of 
the admittedly disyllabic forms deos, deus, deuwm, deo are 
given by W. Abraham in his Studza Plautina, p. 204f. 
There is also a learned dissertation on this subject by 
Dr. E. H. Sturtevant: Contraction in the case-forms of the 
Latin io- and ia- stems, and of deus, is, and idem. Chicago, 
1902. It contains much useful information; but its con- 
clusions are not satisfying. Dr. Sturtevant does not 
recognise the uniqueness of deus amongst nouns as regards 
the contraction which it suffered in certain case-forms, 
He derives dz from an earlier *dé (a contraction of *deé, 
i.e., *deez), and assumes that in like manner *#2é, *2, and so 
forth, must once have existed, and have become *mi and i 
(p. 34f). M2, é&, and so forth, are supposed to have been 
(as they undoubtedly were) “ analogical re-formations,” 
and to have been “earlier and more widespread” than 
the corresponding re-formations of dz and dis. But méz 
absolutely superseded *mz; while dz was so far from 
superseding az that, as Dr. Sturtevant observes, it was 
“peculiar to the literary language and never became 
universal even there.” It is this very failure of the 
analogical form dé to supersede dz which separates deus 
from all other nouns and adjectives in -ews, and which 
needs to be explained. Dr. Sturtevant also seems to be 
wrong in supposing that ze¢ in adiegniers, mieis, &c., 
represents merely 7. It is true that ez (= 2) became Zz about 
150 B.C, in all ordinary positions; but it is by no means 
clear that it did so after z, either in writing or in pronun- 
ciation. We have a clear trace of the special persistence 
of -ez after z in C.I. L, i. 38: 

progeniem mi genui facta patris pefzer. 
Dr. Sturtevant also concludes that dz and dis were 
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always monosyllables in Plautus. I hope to show that 
they were always disyllables. I have myself also, 
in the course of another inquiry, touched upon the 
peculiarities in the declension of nouns in -eus generally 
(HERMATHENA, Xxx. (1904), p. 149). For the convenience 
of my readers, I shall here repeat anything that seems 
necessary to the connexion of the argument. 









Il. 





We have seen that we find in the inscriptions such 
forms as MIEIS, ABIEGNIEIS. From manuscripts of repub- 
lican literature they have naturally disappeared ; but mzezs 
survives in B at Plaut. J7en. 202. In the classical vocative 
mi we have an enduring trace of the same change of ¢ to z. 
Mi can only be from *mze (cf. ftlz, from *fz/ie)'. We see, 
therefore, that e changed to 7 not only before ez, but also 
before ¢. Before the -2 of the gen. sing. (never -ez in the 
older inscriptions) there was no change. We have evi- 
dently here scattered traces of a quite symmetrical practice; 
and we are entitled to infer that this change of e to z 
occurred in all words in -eus before the endings -e7 or -e. 
That is to say, it was a dissimilative change. In the time 
of Plautus, therefore, meus must have been declined as 
follows :— 

















Sing. N. meus, Plur. miei. 










V. mi (mié? e.g. Cas. 138). miei. 

A. meum. meos. 

G. mei. meodrum. 
D.-Ab. med. mieis. 









‘Sommer (Handbuch d. lat. Laut- have occurred before loss of #), and 
u. Formenlehre, p. 446) derives mz change of *mez to *mei and mi. But 
from *meie, the regular vocative of syncope of a “case-ending would be 
meios, by syncope of -e (which must without a parallel. 
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The ez which was the ending of the nominative plural 
of the second declension in the time of Plautus was, 
as is known, pronounced -é. At a certain time, therefore, 
the nominative plural of meus must have been *meez, pro- 
nounced meé. By the law of contraction then operative, 
*meé became *mé. But the analogy of meus, etc., restored 
the lost e of the root; whereupon it must have again 
disappeared at once, had it not been changed to 7 under 
a law explained by me in HERMATHENA, l.c., p. 145 ff, 
and to which I shall here refer as the law of conflict.! 
In the same way the e of the stem in an early vocative 
*mee was changed to z, whence *mze and mz. The same 
law of conflict changed 7 to ¢ in soct-e-tas (cf. san-t-tas), u to 
0 in paruos (cf. magnus), zto é in lant-é-na (cf. tostr-i-na), 
and Zz to ez (= é) in PETIEI (cf. GENUI in the same line), in 
I. 38. 

When final -ez became -7 (about 150 B.C.), mzed and mieis 
became 77 and mis respectively, and at once suffered con- 
traction into *#z and *mis. But the analogy of meus, etc., 
restored ¢, and the case-forms of meus became what they 
were in classical times. We see, therefore, that twice in 
its history the nominative plural of meus underwent con- 
traction,—first into *wé, secondly into *mz. In both cases 
reintroduction of the lost vowel through analogy would be 
practically simultaneous with the contraction. After the 
first contraction the lost vowel was restored as 2, by the 
law of conflict ; after the second, it was restored as e. The 
modern Italian mzo, mzec bear witness to the fact that in 
late imperial times, in spoken Latin, the words for ‘my’ 
were méum (with close e) in the singular, and mez (with 
open ¢é) in the plural. The phases through which the 


‘This name may, perhaps, sound _ in all languages at all times. I hope 
too magniloquent ; but, for logical \ to have another opportunity of show- 
reasons, it cannot be denied that thelaw _ing that it does. 
as formulated (Zoc. cit.) must operate 
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nominative plural of meus passed may be summarily 
represented as follows :— 


*meot. 
. (a) *meet (= mee). 
(2) *mez (= mé), by the law of contraction. 
(c) *meet (meé), by the analogy of mezs, etc. 


(d) miec (= mzé), by the law of conflict. Plautine 
form. 
. (a) *mzi. 
(o) *mz, by the law of contraction. 
(c) mez (a disyllable), by the analogy of mezs, etc. 


As already said, the changes (a), (0), (c), (@) in phase 2, 
and the changes (a), (4), (c) in phase 3, would be practically 
simultaneous. 


III. 


Having shown what was the form taken in early Latin 
by the nom, and dat.-abl. plur. cases in words in -eus 
generally, I proceed to inquire how, at what period, and 
owing to what causes, the same cases in deus diverged 
from the general pattern. Deus, as is well known, is derived 
from deiuos, later diuwos, by loss of u before o. After 
losing ~, detuos became *déos, either through *dezos by the 
loss of intervocalic original 7, or through *déos by the 
shortening of antevocalic 2. Its nom. pi. must originally 
have been *deiuds; but, at some period later than the 
primitive Italic, the case-ending -ds of the nom. pl. fell 
into disuse; and the case-ending -oz, properly belonging 
to the pronominal declension, became the mark of the 
nom. pl. masc. throughout the second declension, It is 
not necessary to determine whether the new ending of 
the nom. pl. became attached to the stem as -o/ or as -é7, 
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nor at what exact stage of its development the stem had 
arrived at the time of the attachment: in any case the 
nom. pl. must at a certain time have arrived at the stage 
*deet (deg). Therefore the subsequent development of the 
form “deez (deé) must have been exactly the same as the 
development of *eez, unless at some point it diverged. 
It certainly did diverge, since *smeez had arrived at mei 
in Cicero’s time, while *dee¢ was normally di. *Deez must 
have failed to recover from one or the other of the two 
contractions which, as we have seen, it must have under- 
gone if its development was normal. Either it remained 
contracted when it reached the stage *dez (dé), or not till 
it reached the stage di. We can only decide between 
these two possibilities by discovering whether the nom. 
pl. of dews was a monosyllable or a disyllable in the time 
of Plautus. If it was the former, Plautus wrote *dez (a2), 
which form passed regularly into adi without recovering 
its disyllabic state: if it was the latter, Plautus wrote 
diet (dié), and that form subsequently passed through the 
changes *dzz and di, and was there arrested in its 
development (at least for the spoken language). 


IV. 


It seems to be generally accepted that the nom. and 
dat.-abl. pl. of deus were always monosyllabic in Plautus. 
Abraham assumes it to be so, Sturtevant tries to prove 
that it is so, and Lindsay says: “ Disyllabic de¢ and dezs 
seem not to occur” (Caft., p. 27). That view, therefore, 
merits very respectful consideration ; but no apology is 
needed for examining the facts and considerations on 
which it is based. I take first what may be called the 
direct evidence of metre. 


1. The plural of deus is never necessarily a monosyllable 
in Plautus (cf. Sturtevant, p. 18). (a) It never occurs at 
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the end of a verse where a long syllable (to the exclusion 
of two short ones) is de rigueur. Other undisputed mono- 
syllables are found in such positions: e.g. mz (voc.) at 
Trin. 353; ¢e ibid. 661 ; mz (dat.) at Most. 175. (6) It is 
never so placed that we must suppose it to be totally elided 
(Skutsch in Phelologus, lix. 496) : e.g. dt tmmortdles (Aul. 785, 
and often) can be scanned dé(et) Zmmortdles: cf. it(a) igno- 
rabitur (Men. 468) ; or dt omnes pérdutnt (As. 467, and often) 
can be quite well scanned di(ez) dmnes pérdutnt: cf. guéd 
dmnes mértales (Mil. 55), stne imnt ctira (Trin. 621).' 


2. The nom. pl. of deus is necessarily scanned as a 
disyllable in three places, which are usually altered by 


editors. They may be restored thus: 


Most. 222: dieé me faciant qudd uolunt e. q. s. 
Mer. 436: hércle illinc diez infelicent e. q. s. 
Rud. 1316: diet hémines réspiciunt e. q. s. 


In one or two other places dzez may have originally 
stood. In Pseud. 767 MSS. have :—cui seruitutem az danunt 
lenoniam. Danunt is normally found only at the end of a 
line (or colon). Possibly Plautus wrote :— 

qudiei séruititem ddént dict lencniam. 
Again in Aw/. 50 MSS. have— 


utinadm me die adaxint ad suspendium. 


1It is not surprising that some 
dubious instances, in which dé seems 
to be elided, have been introduced 
into the text by its correctors. E.g., at 
Trin. 944, MSS. have calliclise ad uillain 
aiebant, This was corrected by Acida- 
lius to alit di isse ad uillam aiébant, 
which is now commonly read. The 


scansion di isse ad would be just 
possible, owing to the elision of the 
final syllable of isse. But I suggest 


that the original reading, in the spelling 
that Plautus may have used, was: 
ALIEI IUISE AD UEILAM. The archaic 
final -e¢ has been the starting-point of 
many similar corruptions in Plautus: 
e.g. original guoted underlies the guzd 
discimus (P) or QUO * * * scImuS (A) 
of Pseud, 681, which may be restored: 
béne ubet gudiet scimus cdnsilium. 
Cf. Am. 520, Aul, 420, As. 589, Pers. 
120. 
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That Plautus should have used dzuz in an oath is im- 
probable. Originally the line may have been— 


uteindm dzef me adaxint ad suspendium. 


So far, therefore, the balance of the direct evidence is, 
perhaps, slightly in favour of a disyllabic form. 

Yet, when one considers that the nom. pl. of deus occurs 
two hundred times in Plautus (excluding the caztica), it is 
certainly remarkable that there are not more than three or 
four places in which it is even possible to suppose that it has 
the full value of an iambus. At first sight this fact seems 
to prove that the nom. pl. of dews was a monosyllable 
in Plautine Latin, and editors seem to be justified in 
emending those places in which it seems to be found with 
iambic value. But other facts and considerations modify 
the force of this evidence, and point to the opposite 
conclusion. 


1. Deos is scarcely more often found with the full value 
of an iambus than dz is; and deos was undoubtedly, and is 
universally admitted to have been, a disyllable. I am 
not forgetting that some Plautine scholars still refuse to 
admit the action of the law of Iambic Shortening when 
iambic words having vowels in hiatus are found with 
dimoric value, preferring to assume that in such cases there 
was some sort of compression, which is vaguely called 
‘synizesis.’ But advocates of Plautine ‘ synizesis’ admit 
that words like meos, eos, were disyllabic no less than those 
who allow the law of Iambic Shortening to operate as 
freely in the case of méds, éds as in the case of bonds. They 
assume not permanent contraction, but temporary com- 
pression, from which the word, with notable elasticity, 
could at any moment recover; for, as is well known, 
words like meos, eos are far more often used with iambic 
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value than with dimoric. Therefore deos was undeniably 
a disyllable. 

In all the plays of Plautus, deos occurs 58 times 
(Abraham, p. 204). In 52 places it is certainly dimoric; 
in only four indisputably Plautine places is it certainly 
iambic (Abraham omits C7s¢, 242); while in two places it 
is doubtful. Of the four certain instances of deos with full 
jambic value, two are in bacchiac metre (Cas. 670, Rud. 191), 
and two in the first foot (Bacch. 387, Czst. 242). The two 
doubtful places are Rud. 6, as occurring in a prologue, 
and Poen. 950, which it is generally agreed should be 
altered. Abraham prefers Studemund’s dzuwos diuasgue: 
perhaps <ego> déos dedsgue. Omitting the two doubtful 
instances, we have 56 instances of deos in Plautus, in only 
4 of which must the word be scanned as an iambus—that 
is to say, in 7 per cent. This proportion is strikingly 
different from what we should: expect. Words of exactly 
the same type—iambic words having vowels in hiatus, mos, 
dies, and the like—are found with iambic far more often 
than with dimoric value. In the first 700 lines of the 
Menaechmei, iambic words of this type (seos) occur 106 
times; and in no less than 82 instances, or 77 per cent. of 
the whole, they have their full iambic value.’ It is true 
that, if we take all the instances of d2—more than 200—we 
find that the proportion of iambic to dimoric instances is 
still smaller, about 2 per cent. But the difference cannot 
safely be pressed, having regard to the extraordinary 
difference between the metrical treatment of deos and such 
words as meos. It should be remembered that a disyllabic 
di was more likely to be changed in later times than a 
disyllabic deos. Moreover, the very fact that di occurs so 
much more often than deos is significant. The reason for 
the disparity is that d was constantly used in formulas of 


1 Tinclude words like swoeven when as having iambic value when the first 
standing in synaloepha, regardingthem __ syllable forms a full thesis. 
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cursing and blessing: di te perduint, ita me di ament occur 
on almost every page; and in such formulas the pyrrhic 
pronunciation was especially appropriate, as will be shown 


later—diez te pérduint, ita me dlet ament. 


2. The evidence of metre is still only slightly in favour—in 
a negative sort of way—of a disyllabic dz in Plautine Latin, 
that is, of a form dzez (dé). At any rate, there is no place 
in Plautus in which dz may not be avez; and if it is true that 
it may nearly always be taken as a monosyllable, the same 
is true of deos, which was certainly a disyllable. It seems 
probable therefore that the normal pronunciation of both 
words was pyrrhic: déds, diez, under the law of Iambic 
Shortening, or Breues Breuiantes. But I think it is possible 
to apply another metrical test, the evidence of which is of 
a more positive kind—a test by which a latent iambic word 
may be forced to reveal its identity. 

An iambic word shortened under the law of Breues 
Breuiantes and a long monosyllable are both dimoric in 
value ; but they are not always metrically interchangeable. 
They are prosodic, not always metrical equivalents. [or 
example, a word like domz cannot be as freely used in 
thesis as a word like cor. Klotz asserted, and even tried 
to prove, that iambic words could not be shortened in 
‘inner’ theses of iambic and trochaic verse.' He was 
refuted by Mr. R. C. Manning, Jr., in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, ix., p. 87 ff., who easily proved that such 
shortenings occur in every part of the verse. But it still 
remains true that a word like Zuo or eri cannot be as freely 
used to form a thesis as it can to form an arsis. Generally 
speaking, iambic nouns and verbs (except auxiliary verbs, 
as in cdué fix7s) cannot be used to form a resolved thesis 
in the body of a verse, though they may be freely so used 


1 Grundziige Altrémischer Metrik, p. 56 ff. 
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in the first foot of acolon. Examples in the first foot are :— 


uthés pol hodie me sei quidem hocc argéntum ferre speres. 

Asin. 699. 
lictt lahdem Fortunam, tamen ut né Salutem culpem. 

bid. 718. 
non wof) téd amare quei dant quoia amentur gratia. 

zbid. 536. 


Such theses would be irregular in the body of a verse, 
that is to say, theses consisting of a shortened noun or 
verb.! I have classified and tabulated all the instances in 
which a shortened iambic word forms a thesis in seven 
Plautine plays; and I will set down in a formula the 
conclusion to which I have been led. 


Any iambic word, shortened under the law 
of Iambic Shortening, may be used in any 
part of any verse (except the close) to form 


a resolved arsis; but, except in the first foot 
of an iambic or trochaic colon, and in ana- 
paestic metre, it may not be used to form a 
resolved thesis unless its prose accent would 
have been subordinate in that context, but 
not entirely suppressed. 


The present inquiry would be seriously overweighted by 
any attempt to demonstrate the truth of the proposed rule. 
For my present purpose it will be necessary only to make 
a simple deduction therefrom, which is easily tested by 
experiment. It is this: if a shortened iambic word could 
be used freely as an arsis, but only under restrictions as a 
thesis, it follows that such words must occur more often 
in the arsis than in the thesis. 

In the first 200 iambic verses of Zrinummus (beginning 
with v. 39), and the first 200 trochaic verses of the same 


‘They also, though rarely, occur before the dizeresis of the trochaic septenarius. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. 2B 
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play, there are 122 instances of iambic words used with 
dimoric value, excluding words like éos, dzes, scio, in which 
some scholars refuse to recognise iambic shortening. Of 
these 122 instances, 79 are in arsis, 43 in thesis. That is 
to say, 65 per cent, are in arsis. If words like Gs, digs, 
scid be included, the percentage will be slightly higher. 
There is no obvious reason why a long monosyllable—the 
prosodic equivalent of a shortened iambic word—should 
stand more often in the arsis than in the thesis. For 
example, the noun cor! occurs 18 times in Plautus (exclud- 
ing the cantica). It stands in the arsisg times. A shortened 
iambic word, therefore, resembles a long monosyllable in 
having dimoric value, but differs from it in being placed 
about twice as often in the arsis as in the thesis. 

Applying this test to the Plautine nom. pl. of deus, 
we find that it occurs 200 times with dimoric value in 
dialogue.’ It is found in the arsis 132 times, in the thesis 
68 times. That is to say, 66 per cent. of the instances are 
in the arsis. Applying the same test to dimoric deos, we 
find that it occurs 51 times in dialogue, and in 34 instances 
it stands in the thesis, or 66 per cent.? These results may 
be exhibited in tabular form as follows :— 


Per- : 
In Arsi. | In Thesi. || Centagein 
| Arsi. 


| Total 
| number. | 


Shortened iambic words in 400 wv. | 


79 «| «43 65 


66 


deus in Plautus, . 


Instances of dimoric deos in Plautus, 34 17 66 


> | 
Instances of cor in Plautus (dia- ) | 
logue), } 











| 9 9 50 
| | 


| 

| 

| 

Instances of dimoric nom. pl. of | 
\| 

| 

| 

| 


1 References in Lodge, Lexicon to decide the value of suo, dies, scio, 
Plautinum, s. v. and the like. It is conclusive for sad, 
2 The same test may be used inorder _diés, sci0, as against suo, cte. 
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It appears, then, that Plautus places dz in the arsis about 
twice as often as he places it in the thesis. The fact is 
inexplicable if d@7 was a monosyllable at that time, but is 
at once explained if it was a disyllable; for we have seen 
that it is a characteristic of shortened iambic words to 
occur about twice as often in arsis as in thesis. I conclude, 
therefore, that the only inference to be drawn from a care- 
ful examination of all the evidence is, that dz was a 
disyllable in Plautus, that is, dzez, though it was nearly 
always used with pyrrhic value, under the law of Breues 


Breuiantes 


WV. 


The disyllabic dzez of the Plautine age would become 
dit about the time of Lucilius, and would necessarily be 
contracted to dz. As di it remained in spoken Latin ;? as 


di it was normally used in prose, and often in verse. But 


1 Dr. Sturtevant sees a positive proof 
that Plautine di was monosyllabic in 
the hexameters of Plautus’ younger 
contemporary Ennius. He says that 
we must read dz and dis at Ann, 116 
f. M. (=73B): 


qualem te patriae custodem dz 
genuerunt ! 
0 pater, o genitor, o sanguen dis 
oriundum ! 
The testimony of these lines is really 
in favour of disyllabic di and dis. 
The fifth foot in hexameters, like the 
first foot, is a part of the verse in which 
we very often find either true proce- 
leusmatics or natural proceleusmatics 
which may be made into artificial 
dactyls by a trick of recitation, such as 
synizesis, or syncope. Thus the natural 
proceleusmatics abiete, pariete, ariete 
often become artificial dactyls in Vergil, 
but always, I believe, in the fifth or 


first foot. So the natural proceleus- 
matic tegimine became an artificial 
dactyl in the same places: e.g. Lucr. 
ii. 663; Cic. Avat. 233, 423; Verg. B. 
i. 1. (cf. Priscian K. ii. 14). Conse- 
quently we may scan— 
qualem te patriae custodem diez 
genuerunt ! 
o pater, o genitor, o sanguen diets 
oriundum ! 
Or, in hexameter verse, it is per- 
missible to speak of synizesis, and to 
pronounce diet, diets, In the verse- 


close cum magneis dieis (Ann. 143 B), 
we have the same phenomenon as in 
Virgil’s aureo, and the like, in the 
same place. At Ann. 69 B we should 
certainly read cum diets agit aéuom 
(cf. Cic. Zus. Dis. i. 28), where diets 
again stands in the fifth foot, and before 
a vowel, 
2 Cf. Sturtevant, p. 23. 


2B2 


iia ee 


== 
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the *mz, which we must, on theoretic grounds, suppose to 
have had, at least, a momentary existence, recovered its 
disyllabic state as mez; for that mez was the popular as 
well as the literary form is proved by Ital. mez, where mie. 
represents Lat. mé-: cf. peede from pédem. So also abiegnieis 
became abiegnéis, not *abtegnis, and so forth. Why, then, 
did not ai become dez? ‘That is the only question which 
now remains to be answered. 

When we were investigating the prosodic value of a 
in Plautus, a curious fact emerged for which we were not 
then seeking, namely, that the poet’s metrical treatment 
of the word deos differed remarkably from his treatment of 
any other word whatsoever, of similar measure, in the 
Latin language. We saw that, out of 106 instances of 


words like meos, scio occurring in the first 700 lines of the 
Menaechme?, no less than 77 per cent. had their full iambic 
value ; whereas, of the 56 instances of deos in Plautus, 


only 4 are used with iambic value, or 7 percent. As deos is 
a noun, it may be better to compare its metrical treatment 
with that of some other noun of the same measure and 
circumstances—that is, whose syllables are not divided 
by a consonant. I have examined the 25 Plautine 
instances of dzes given in Lewis and Short’s dictionary. 
In 3 cases the metre is indecisive. Of the remaining 
22 instances, only 5 have dimoric value, while 17 have 
iambic value, or 77 per cent.' But deos is only one of the 

1 Prof. Radford, therefore, seriously 
understates the case when he says 
(Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 36, p. 184, 
n, 1) that des and wia are ‘less often 


slurred’’ than deos, &c. He also 
suggests that ‘‘In the case of deum 


‘*trite use’? can only mean that the 
forms of deus were used more often 
than the forms of dies and uia, which 
could not possibly be shown. But 
even if it could be shown, it is not 
true that the sounds or the accentua- 


an explanation ’’ (of the comparative 
frequency with which it occurs with 
dimoric value) ‘‘may perhaps be 
found in the trite use of the noun.” 
I do not know why deum should be 
separated from deos, &c. The words 


tion of a word vary in any sort of 
relation to the frequency of its use. 
That would be a novel principle, which 
would overthrow the science of lan- 
guage. 
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inflexions of dews. As a further precaution, it will be well 
to examine the Plautine treatment of the rest of them. 
Taking all the admittedly disyllabic forms of deus given 
by Abraham (I. c., p. 204 f.) as occurring in Plautus— 
excluding, that is, dz and dis—we find that their total 
number is 83, and that only 7 of them have certainly 
iambic value, or something over 8 per cent. These 
statistics may be conveniently combined in a table :— 


| | Per- 
Instances} Dimoric | Iambic | centage 
examined.| scansions.| scansions.|| of iambic) 
|| Scansions.| 


Deus, deum, deo, &c., 





In the opening sentence of this inquiry I stated that 
deus is unique amongst Latin nouns in forming its plural 
by changing -ews to -z. It isclear that it is equally unique 
in its metrical treatment by Plautus. We shall be acting 
in obedience to the elementary precepts of the inductive 
method if we suspect that the two circumstances are 
‘causally related.’ How are we to interpret this un- 
willingness of Plautus to allow the forms of deus to fill 
out a whole foot? We might reasonably argue that the 
poet wished these forms to occupy an unobtrusive posi- 
tion in the line; but against that view seems to be 
the fact that they occur 55 times in arsis against 23 
times in thesis (Abraham, 1.c.). We must be cautious, 
however, in interpreting the latter fact, or we shall go 
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utterly astray. When we are dealing with ancient metric, 
our subjective impressions should count for nothing. 
There is evidence that the placing of a shortened iambic 
word in the arsis rather than in the thesis (and we have 
seen that all iambic words occur more often in arsis 
than in thesis) was a matter of practical necessity, and not 
a matter of zesthetic choice. Whenever a shortened 
iambic word was placed in the thesis, metrical 
ambiguity must always have been produced, 
But in arsis a shortened iambic word could never have 
caused hesitation. Thus Terence wrote :— 


ex Graécis dénis Latinas fecit non bonas; 


and the verse could be recited in only one way. But 
suppose he had written something like 


sed qui dénds faciet nén melidres . . ., 


intending the words to be scanned as I have marked 
them,—how could the actor have known that he was not 
to scan 


sed qui bonas faciét non méliorés . . . ? 


He could not know till he came near the end of the 
verse, when it would be too late. Therefore, the fact that 
the forms of dews occur in arsis more than twice as often 
as in thesis by no means indicates that the poet wished 
the words to be prominent, or that they were prominently 
accented in prose. In the fashionable assumption that the 
metrical accentuation of a Plautine verse almost exactly 
reflects the accentuation of prose (a dogma based on 
imperfect and unsystematic observation) there is no 
scientific soundness. The metrical accentuation of a 
Plautine verse is most definitely related to the prose 
accentuation—so definitely that from it we can recover 
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the prose accentuation where the knowledge of it has 
not been preserved by tradition; but, simply as it stands 
in the verse, it cannot reflect the prose accentuation.! 
The forms of deus, when used as pyrrhics, share with all 
other iambic words so used the peculiarity that they 
stand about twice as often in arsis as in thesis. Why they 
do so, we have seen. But what is peculiar to the forms of 
deus is the fact that they are hardly ever used with iambic 
value. That treatment, as we have seen, is the very 
reverse of that invariably found in the case of all other 
iambic words. There can be only one explanation of the 
fact that the forms of deus were so very rarely allowed to 
fill out an entire foot: the poet would not have them dwelt 
upon, but wished them to be swiftly passed over. 

When the geologist wishes to understand how the 
physical features of the earth were carved out, he studies 
the rains that beat and the winds that blow in his own 
day. And the philologist, if he would understand the 
forces that moulded ancient tongues long dead, must 
assume that they were no other than the forces that live 
and work now. We ask why an early Roman poet 
arranged that such words as deos, dtez should not be dwelt 
upon: Schiller’s precept is— 


Willst du die andern verstehn, blick’ in dein eigenes Herz! 


In modern, as in ancient times, the divine name is too 
often used in oaths and curses. In several modern 
languages there is evidence of an effort to veil the harsh- 
ness and irreverence of the practice by a more or less dis- 
guised pronunciation of the word ‘ God,’ or its equivalent. 
These efforts take the strangest and, apparently, the most 
capricious forms. In the old English oaths ‘ God’s blood!’, 
‘God’s death!’, and others of the same pattern, the first 
syllable was so lightly accented that it fell away altogether, 


Cf. Classical Rev., xx., p. 31 ff.; and the rule proposed above (p. 349). 
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and they became ‘’Sblood!’ ‘’Sdeath!’, and so forth. The 
vulgar and now meaningless exclamation ‘drat it!’ was 
originally the shocking execration ‘God rot it!’ At other 
times, the word which it is desired to disguise retains its 
accent, but suffers a vowel-change. ‘Good God!’ and 
‘by God!’ become ‘good ged!’, ‘by gad!’ or ‘egad!’. 
In Ireland a consonant is often changed into 4: ‘begob!’ 
and ‘bejabers!’ were once ‘by God!’ and ‘by Jesus!’ 
In the New England States of America ‘land sakes!’ is 
often used, with no consciousness that it means ‘ For the 
Lord’s sake!’ When a Californian gold-digger speaks of 
‘this dodgasted place, his real meaning is obscured by 
consonantal changes. The old French oaths ‘ par Dieu!’ 
‘mort Dieu!’ and ‘corps Dieu!’ became ‘parbleu,’ 
‘ morbleu,’ and ‘corbleu’; and the obsolete ‘ palsambleu’ 
was once ‘par le sang Dieu!’, the English ‘’Sblood!’ 
In Germany ‘Sacrament!’ became ‘sapperment!’, and 
‘O Jesus!’ becomes ‘O je!’ One might multiply almost 
indefinitely such examples; but those I have given are 
enough, perhaps more than enough. It even seems as if 
in formulas of blessing, too, when their use has become 
merely conventional, the employment of the divine name 
may be felt to be too familiar. At least, that seems to be 
the reason why the old English ‘God be with you!’ has 
become the now meaningless valedictory ‘Good-bye!’ 
Since, then, we are all formed of one clay, why should not 
the ancient Roman have felt a similar desire, and have 
made a similar effort? I see no other possible explana- 
tion of the unique Plautine treatment of all forms of the 
noun deus, by which he makes sure that they shall not be 
dwelt upon, but swiftly passed over, than that we have in 
it a manifestation of the same human weakness. 

But the monosyllabic dz and dzs are not yet explained. 
The change from dz, ds to dez, devs would be due to the 
‘analogy’ of deos, etc. That is to say, the speaker would 
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have missed in di, ds the connexion with the other cases. 
But if I am right in my interpretation of the many 
strange changes which the corresponding word undergoes 
in modern speech, obscuration of the connexion between 
di, dis and deos, deorum, etc., could not have been displeasing 
to an ancient Roman when he used the former words in 
oaths or the like—as even Cicero does in a speech (Dezoé. 21). 
The plural was always used in such expletives ; the nomina- 
tive most often, but the ablative also frequently. Plautine 
examples of the ablative are: z cum diets beneuolentibus | 
(Mil. 1351), a valedictory formula which corresponds 
exactly with our ‘Good-bye!’, as is manifest from its 
origin in ‘God be with you!’; diets inimicets nate ! 
‘misbegotten knave!’ (zbzd. 314). When therefore those 
very inflexions of the word deus which were most often 
used in expletives passed, by a natural development, into 
forms in which their proper and original meaning was 
somewhat veiled, it would be no cause for wonder if the 
Roman acquiesced, and if his mind did not experience 
that unconscious distress at broken symmetry and obscured 
connexion with kindred forms which is the parent of those 
changes in language which we attribute to analogy. 

For more serious occasions the forms dez, dezs came 
into existence. The forms azz and dis, as Dr. Sturtevant 
observes (l.c. p. 23), were certainly pronounced dz, dis—a 
mere grammarian’s spelling, invented to satisfy their 
‘analogical’ rule that the nom. pl. of the second declen- 
sion must have the same number of syllables as the nom. 
sing. Dr. Sturtevant gives statistics showing the com- 
parative frequency with which the monosyllabic and 
disyllabic forms were used in classical verse. Dzs seems 
to have been more carefully avoided than az, possibly 
because of ill-omened association with the prefix d7s-, and 
with the proper name Dis. Vergil uses only dz, dzs. He 
may have thought those forms nearer to the archaic dez, 
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dtets, which he would find in old MSS. of Ennius, and would 
probably pronounce diz, diis. It is clear that though the 
forms az, dis must have had some familiar, and even vulgar, 
associations, they were not thereby felt to be unfitted for 
use in elevated poetry. They were not distorted forms, 
like some of their modern analogues, but had come into 
existence naturally, free from the suggestion of caprice. 
Their monosyllabic condition was but a slight and almost 
transparent veil to their meaning, not ungraceful, and 
likely to be not displeasing even to reverence. 

Of course the same cause might have perpetuated the 
monosyllabic *dez, (dé), which, for theoretical reasons, we 
have assumed to have been one phase in the evolution of 
dt. If it could be proved that dz was a monosyllable in 
Plautus, it would be necessary to assume that the cause 
which I suppose to have prevented the restoration of dz to 
a disyllabic form had operated in an earlier age. But 
the inference that dz was a disyllable in Plautus rests on 
objective evidence; and the analogy of modern languages 
suggests that the cause in question is less likely to operate 
in a ruder and less sensitive age. Moreover, when *de7 (dé) 
became a disyllable, it could only do so as diez, in which 
shape its connexion with deos, &c., was actually slightly 
disguised. 

Perhaps a few words should be said about the con- 
tracted forms z (nom. pl.), zs (dat.-abl. pl.), zdem, isdem. 
Why did not, e.g., zdem (pl.) recover a trisyllabic state 
Gidem as definitely and fully as *mi recovered a disyllabic 
state mci? The change from *mz to mez was due to the 
analogy of meus, etc. But the nom. sing. of idem (pl.) could 
not have exerted any similar influence over that form. 
Irregularity had been from the first present in the case- 
systems of zs and zdem ; and any new irregularity naturally 
arising could not be felt to mar the symmetry of a scheme.’ 


1The development of the nom, pl. that of the nom. pl. of meus until the 
of is must have been exactly similar to stage i was reached. Starting from 
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The modern science of language is founded, as is well 
known, on the postulate that all changes therein are due 
either to sound-laws which admit no exceptions, or to 
‘analogy.’ At first sight, some of the changes mentioned 
in this last section seem to infringe that postulate. For 
example, the old French ‘par Dieu!’ was variously 
changed to ‘ parbleu,’ ‘pardi,’ ‘ pardienne,’ ‘ pardine,’ and 
so forth. The changes seem to be capricious ; and, though 
they could not be undetermined, it is obvious that they 
have nothing to do with sound-laws; and it would be 
difficult or impossible to show that they are caused by 
‘analogy.’ But words like ‘parbleu,’ and expletives 
generally, are really interjections ; and interjections are 
outside language. ‘hey are incapable of serving as 
logical terms or connecting them; and they convey no 
more information to the hearer than an inarticulate cry 
may convey. Therefore the postulate on which the science 
of language rests is not infringed by any form mentioned 
in these pages ; and it remains true that in language, as 
in every other part of the phenomenal world, the reign of 
law is absolute. 


*¢ioi, it must have passed through the —dimoric, zed, (2@), eis (#2s). Details are 


phases *eoz, *eec, "ed (2), cet, 22, 2. The given by Sturtevant, p. 24 f. 


Plautine forms were ze7, zeis, usually 


CHARLES EXON. 





NOTES ON APULEIUS. 


I.—THE APOLOGIA. 


HE admirable article by Rudolf Helm, Quaesttones 

A pulezanae, in ‘ Philologus’ (Supplement-Band ix. 
(1904), pp. 513-588), and his still more admirable critical 
edition of the Apologia (1905) in the series of Teubner 
texts, have done much to fix what are the right principles 


on which to base the restoration of Apuleius. Helm is 
rightly loth to leave the guidance of F and its early copy 
¢@ unless under grievous compulsion. The excellence of 
these manuscripts, and the almost complete worthlessness 
of all others, render them our necessary guides; but they 
are undoubtedly corrupt in many places. This has led 
editors to be too ready to have .recourse to emendation ; 
and even where the readings of Fg are quite sound, the 
habit of emendation once formed has introduced alterations 
which have injured rather than increased our knowledge 
of the language of Apuleius. We should accordingly 
adopt as our principle to explain the readings of F9, 
if possible; and we fancy that in some cases in which 
even strong conservatives have had recourse to alteration 
or to the adoption of emendations already made, sub- 
sequent scholars will find that there was no need to have 
departed from the manuscript reading. But Helm himself 
has done much to show the general excellence of the 
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deliverances of Fp. As an instance of that general excel- 
lence, let me refer to Apol. c. 50 (p. 57.7, Helm).! 
Apuleius is explaining after Plato (in the Timaeus) the 
cause of epilepsy. Owing to the internal heat, some of the 
flesh turns into an albida et tumida tabes. If that comes to 
the surface in blotches, the patient is not any longer 
subject to the disease. Apuleius continues — enxzmvero 
(‘but’) sé perniciosa illa dulcedo intus cohibita et bili atrae 
sociata vents omnibus furens pervasit, dein ad summum caput 
viam molita dirum fluxum cerebro immiscutt, ilico regalem 
partem animi debilitat. At first sight dulcedo seems quite 
inappropriate ; and Colvius altered to albedo, which (though 
aviolent change) seems convincing when we turn to Plato, 
Timaeus 83 D 70 8” av per’ atpog ryxduevov ex véag cal amadig 


, e 4 e 
aapkdc, TrovTov © avenwhévrog Kal EvpreptAnpDévroc ims bypé- 


rntoc, Kal toupodrAbywv Evoraciv tk tov wafove rovrov . . . 
Xowpa éxovewv Oia THv TOU appov yéveoty ideiv AEvKOV TabTHv 
Tacav tykeddva amadig oapkog peta tvedpatog EupyrXa- 
kiaav AevKdy elvae PAEyua ghayév. The emendation has 
been accepted ever since the days of Colvius (1588), and 
is approved by the new Latin Thesaurus (i. 1488. 74). Yet 
the learning of Haupt (Opuscula iii., p. 314) has shown 
it to be wrong, and that dulcedo is right. Among the 
meanings of that word not found in our Dictionaries is 
one which, in various degrees, approaches to that of 
‘itch,’ ‘irritation.’ In proof, Haupt refers to Cicero, 
Leg. i. 47 quae natura bona sunt quia dulcedine et scabie 
carent non satis cernunt: Grattius 408 (ed. Postgate) 
At si deformi lacerum du/cedine corpus Persequitur scadzes, 
longi via pessima leti: Vegetius, Mulom. 3 (2). 52 urigines 
etiam in pedibus cruribus unguibusque vel sub armis 
aliquando generantur quas quidam dulcedines vocant : 
habent similitudinem scadiez, Quae cum se diffuderint 


‘The references are to the chapters lines in Helm’s edition given in 
of the Apologia, with the pages and _ brackets. 
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pedes exulcerant ad similitudinem leprae, et urgente 
prurigine animalia sibi partes illas corrodunt vel alternis 
pedibus confricando vulnerant: ib. 5 (4). 14. 4 dulcedo 
sequitur (which in the Greek Hippiatrica is ipePoude 
according to Schneider): Ausonius, Epigr. 106 (108) 
“in scabiosum Polygitonem,” line 11 Donec marcentem 
calidi fervore lavacri Blandus letali solvat dulceding 
morbus. Of course, Helm rightly retains dzdcedo in his 
edition with due recognition of Haupt. I have given this 
case in full, not only for its intrinsic interest, but also that 
it may be seen how cautious one must be before any violent 
departure from the reading of F is definitely adopted.' 


2 (2.2 Helm). 


In this notorious passage the corrupt word is éacerem. 
I venture to read and punctuate as follows :— 


De morte cognati adolescentis subito /ace/ e/ tanti criminis 
descriptione ; <ne> tamen omnino desistere videretur, calumniam 
magiae .... eam solum delegit ad accusandum. 


‘He is suddenly silent about his young kinsman’s death 
and details of such a heinous crime: lest, however, he 
should seem to give up altogether, he chose the false 
charge of magic for the accusation.’ F omits ze. @ hasit 
over omnino: it probably fell out after descriptione (Helm). 
F@ read calumnia, and one should like to take it with 
desistere: but it would be a bold proceeding to alter magiae 
(for this seems to be the reading of Fg, not magia as Vliet 
says) to magiam, or to read calumnia, <calumniam> magiae. 
It is rare to find a genitive after calumnia defining the 
false charge; but Apuleius uses the same expression 

1In one other passage of the Apo- verse: Quod si animam inspires donact, 
Jogia, Haupt (Opuscula iii. 381-2) has iam carmina nostra Cedent victa tuo 


again shown his genius. Inthe pretty dulciloquo calamo, where the MSS. 
poem (c.9) he thus corrects the eleventh give dona et. 
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c. 67 (75.19). That ¢ and 7 were liable to confusion may 
be seen from 41 (47. 22) rusparet for rusparer. For the 
resumptive use of eam cp. 4 (5.21), §50(57.21). The very 
numerous cases in which a and # are confused in F make 
one inclined to follow Rohde in reading so/am for solum. 
See below, p. 376, note, for interchange of a and z. 


Zenonem illum antiquum Velia oriundum, qui primus omnium 
sollertissimo artificio ambifariam dissolverit (d¢ssolveret codd.), 
eum quoque Zenonem longe decorissimum fuisse. 


With this should be compared Florida 88 (182. 1-3 
Vliet)! Protagoras . .. anceps argumentum ambifariam 
proposutt. This parallel certainly leads us to think that 
argumentum is the object to dissolvertt in the passage 
of the Apologia, and this word has been added by 
Vliet, and is virtually adopted by Helm: he adds argu- 
menta, But perhaps omnzum may have been corrupted 
from omne argumentum. This latter word, being in con- 
siderable use, was abbreviated into ’a” (see Chassant, 
p. 2): then omne &” became omntum. Zeno’s destructive 
criticism was wholesale, so that some word signifying 
that he applied his principles universally is required: cp. 
Timon ap. Plut. Pericl. 4 augorepoyAwocou te uéya aBévog ov‘ 
adaradvov | Zivwvog, TavTwv émtAjmropoc. Hence the older 
editors read omnium <dictionem> (vulg.), omnia (Bosscha), 
omnimoda (Hildebrand), omnium <omnia> (Hand.). This 
last reading is that adopted by the Thesaurus (i. 1837. 77). 
Salmasius and Oudendorp conjectured orationem for om- 
nium. 


‘In the Florida the references are to _ pages and lines in parentheses, 
the pages of Oudendorp, with Vliet’s 
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Q (11. 17). 


Tu mihi das contra pro verno flore tuum ver. 


F¢@ seem to read das, altered by Kruger to des, and des 
is read by Vliet and Helm. I should prefer to adopt 
the vulg. da, not only on account of redde in the next 
hexameter, but also because s is often wrongly added 
at the end of words in F, e.g. 48 (55. 10) 2/és: 57 (65. 11) 
cauponis: 70 (79. 10) solitudints : 92 (102. 6) contugts, 


10 (12. 8). 


Note that the MSs. read Virgzlzanos, not Vergilianos. 


12 (14. 6). 


Alteram vero caelitem Venerem praeditam quae sit optimati 
amore solis hominibus et eorum paucis curare. 


The other Venus is described a few lines before as 
vulgariam quae sit percita populari amore, which is right 
and forcible, and did not require alteration to praedita... 
amort, aS was suggested by Price. Venus Vulgaria is 
regarded as herself inflamed with the passion she excites 
in all living things. But the suggestion of Price intro- 
duces an Apuleian usage of pracdita ‘set over’: cp. De 
Deo Socratis 15 fin. (19. 1 Goldbacher)' deos, ... qui.. 
hominibus praeditd: 16 (19. 15) eundem illum (genium) qui 
nobis praeditus fuit. De Dogm. Plat. ii. 25 (101. 10) 
magistratibus .. ez negotio praeditis: cp. Fronto p. 47. 19 
(Naber) deus ez rez praeditus: 146. 3 Mercurius muntits 
praeditus ; and Vliet adopts this sense in the description of 
Venus Caelestis, reading pracdita quae sit optimati amort. 

1 References to the philosophical Goldbacher’s edition (Vienna, 1876) 


works of Apuleius are by book and _ given in parentheses. 
chapter, with the pages and lines of 
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Helm more fitly adheres to amore, saying that here, as in 
the description of the other Venus, she is supposed to 
possess the love which she excites. He reads pracdita 
quae sit optimati amore, but is naturally offended by the 
order of words, and suggests fraedicatam, quae under- 
standing (if I apprehend him aright) fercifa from the 
clause five lines before, guae sit percita populart amore. But, 
if this is Helm’s meaning, that clause is too remote to 
allow the word sercifa to be easily supplied ; and besides 
Fy give pracditam. We may suggest then fraeditam 
quasi optimati amore. The word fopularis is of wide 
application; but oftimas strictly has only a_ political 
significance, applying to aristocratic as opposed to 
democratic; and accordingly in the connexion given in 
the text it requires some kind of apology for its meta- 
phorical usage. The use of cuvo with the dat. is not 
classical, but it is found in Plautus Rud. 146, Trin. 1057. 
It is frequent in Apuleius: cp. Apol. 36 (41. 17), De Deo 
Socr, 2 fin. (7. 6), and Hildebrand’s note there. 


13 (15. 21). 





Si choragium thymelicum possiderem num ex eo argumentarere 
etiam uti me consuesse tragoedi syrmate, histrionis crocota, orgia, 
mimi centunculo. 





Orgia, of course, has no business here at all; and the 
vulgate vel ad ¢rielerica orgta is an obvious interpolation, 
which may show some knowledge of Virgil (Aen. iv. 302), 
but nothing else. Haupt (Opuscula iii. 541) ingeniously 
Suggests archimimi: but the passage in the Florida, 18 
(179.9 V), where there is a somewhat similar enumeration, 
speaks of mzmus, not archimimus. Perhaps orgéa has got 
out of place, and was originally a gloss on Cerert’s mundum 
at the end of the chapter. The rare use of mzndus—a use, 
however, apparently attractive to Apuleius, cp. Met. ii. 9 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. 2C 
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(29. 16 Vliet): iv. 33 (93.7): vi. 1 (119. 81): xi. 8 (258, 3) 
especially in reference to Ceres—may have suggested the 
not altogether happy gloss of orgza ‘mysteries.’ If this 
view is rejected, I would suggest crocofa Phrygia: cp. Met. 
xi. 8 (258.12) simiam pilleo textili crocotisgue Phrygiis . . . 
aureum gestantem poculum. If Phrygia were written 
Frigia, the corruption might easily have come about. But 
the addition of Phrygia somewhat spoils the symmetry of 
the passage. 


15 (18. 9). 

In this passage Apuleius discusses the various theories 
of vision in connexion with the scientific theory of reflexion 
of light. Talking of the emanation theory of vision, he 
says :— 

An... radii nostri seu mediis oculis proliquati et lumini 
extrario mixti atque ita uniti, ut Plato arbitratur, seu tantum 
oculis profecti sine ullo foris amminiculo, ut Archytas putat, 
seu intentu aeris (vers codd.; corr. Pithoeus) /acéz, ut Stoici 
rentur &c. 


The Stoical doctrine of vision is thus set forth by 
Plutarch, De Placitis Philosophorum, go1 D Xptormmog 
(Aéyet) kata Tijv ouvévractw (zz2tentionem) rov perakd aépog dpav 


© # eo 4 ~ ~ - 
nuag, vuyévrog piv UTO Tov dpatikod Tvebuatoc, bmEp ad Tov 


ne ~ N 
iryenovixoy pixpt Tig Kdpne SujKe, Kara OF Thy pode Tov 


mepuxciuevov afpa émeBodjy évreivovtog avtov Kwvoeduc, drdv 
} Spoyevig 6 ap (fon its impact with the surrounding air, 
extending itself like a cone when the air is of a kindred 
nature, i.e. illuminated). The apex of the cone is the eye, 
the base the bounds of the body seen, Plato held that the 
fiery emanations from the eye mingled with the reflected 
light from the body, and with the light in the intervening 
air which joined with it in its projection, all three lights 


1 References to the Metamorphoses __ pages and lines added in parentheses. 
are by book and chapter, with Vliet’s 
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uniting and coalescing in the light of vision. This was 
what the later Academy called ovvatyea (see Plato, Timaeus 
45 B-E: Plutarch l.c. 901 B,C: also Prof. Beare’s admirable 
discussion “ Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition,” p. 45). 
Archytas and the Stoics held that the fiery emanations 
from the eye did not mingle with air, but went straight 
to the object: they differed, however, as to whether 
these emanations could effect their journey and escape 
dissipation without some force keeping them together. 
Archytas thought they could ; the Stoics seemed to 
believe that they needed this confining force, and that 
this force was supplied by the ovvévracie, zzzentio, elasticity, 
confining pressure, of the air. It is the course of the 
emanations under the confining pressure of the air that 
Apuleius wants to describe by zntentu aeris factti. We 
thus see that factz cannot be right. The best emendation 
which has been suggested would seem to be Schoene’s 
fartt, which is paleographically excellent, but in its 
meaning, ‘stuffed,’ not suitable to describe that equable 
pressure which prevents diffusion, besides having a 
somewhat undignified tone. Helm, having originally con- 
jectured fut, now omits f, and reads actz; but not to 
speak of the lack of explanation of the appearance of f, the 
pressure of the air was not the cause of the motion, but the 
cause of the rays remaining concentrated. Perhaps the 
right word is coactz (cact?) ‘marshalled /ogether, by the 
pressure of the air. The emphatic word is ‘ Zogether’; it 
was this cohesion which was effected by the pressure of the 
air. Thus the ovv- of ovvévracie, which was probably the 
recognized word in the Stoic school to express the idea, 
will obtain itsdue recognition. Cogere is quite common in 
the sense of keeping together things which would tend to 
separate, e.g., Virg. Ecl. 3. 20 Tityre coge pecus; especially 
ina military sense, e.g. cogere agmen, which will well suit 
with profecte. 
2C2 
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16 (18. 17). 


Videturne vobis debere philosophia haec omnia vestigare et 
inquirere et cuncta specula vel uda vel suda so/# videre? Quibus 
praeter ista quae dixi etiam illa ratiocinatio necessaria est, cur, 
&c. 


Apuleius here proceeds to other questions of optics, 
Commentators usually correct to videnturne ... . philosophi, 
and in justification appeal to so/z (which they apparently 
interpret as M. Bétolaud does, who translates, with no 
little elegance, ‘dans une solitude contemplative’) and to 
Quibus, Helm, in his masterly discussion on this passage 
(Philologus, l.c. p. 564 f.), rightly defends philosophia, which 
means ‘the body of philosophers’ (cp. Cic. Fin. iv. 22), 
and can thus take the phrase Quzbus by a sense-construc- 
tion. But so/z causes some difficulty. In form ii strains 
the sense-construction rather far, as being a plural adjec- 
tive in the same clause as the singular Ahzlosophia; and in 
meaning it is exaggerated, for Apuleius cannot want to 
say that no one but philosophers ought to look into 
mirrors. Helm, with great ingenuity, maintains that so/z 
is the genitive of solum, then specula soli will be ‘ natural 
mirrors’—mirrors which the open country before you sup- 
plies, pools and bright objects ; and he compares Lucret. 
iv. 98 Postremo speculis zz agua splendoreque tn omni 
Quaecumque apparent nobis simulacra, necesse est, 
Quandoquidem simili specie sunt praedita rerum Extima, 
imaginibus missis consistere rerum. I fail to see the 
difficulty which Helm finds in vel uda vel suda. In both 
cases Ver is disjunctive, and before wda it does not mean 
‘for instance.’ Translate ‘and all mirrors, whether moist 
or dry, in nature.’ In the somewhat strange expression 
specula sol’, it may be that Apuleius, who was something 
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of a lawyer,’ had in his mind the technical expression for 
real estate, ves solz. 


17 (20. 4). 


Ego adeo servosne an habeas ad agrum colendum an ipse mutu- 
arias operas cum vicinis tuis cambies, neque scio neque laboro. 


wor 
The reading of F for servos is serior, and there is no 


doubt that zor is an alteration by a later hand, and that 
originally it was seruor (see Helm, l.c. p. 567). This has 
been altered by @ into servos,’ and this alteration is 
accepted by the editors, who are then compelled either 
to eject az (Kriiger) or to read ¢u for az, as is the usual 
proceeding which is adopted by Helm in his edition. It 
is certainly better to read ¢u than to suppose that Apuleius 
varied the construction in such a short and simple 
sentence. But I think we should rather suppose az to 
be the remnant of -wm, and that the original reading 
was servorumne, the w having been written above the 
line in the MSS. from which F was copied, and tran- 
scribed into the wrong place. A somewhat more difficult 
hypothesis, though by no means impossible, would be 
to suppose ze is a corruption of -wm. But at any rate 
the reading of F undoubtedly points to servorum. It 
will be governed by oferas in the next clause. ‘I jor 
my part neither know nor care whether it is slave- 
labour you possess for the cultivation of your land, or 
reciprocal labour that you swop (i.e. exchange)’. For the 
genitive after oferae, which is fairly frequent, cp. Digest. 


1 See Friedrich Norden’s edition of (47.2) rum me (for Summe): 41 (47-24) 
the Cupid and Psyche (Vienna, 1903), accurandam: 41 (48. 13) beneficiis eum 
Introduction, pp. 25,26. He promises for venefictt reum: 44 (51. 22) accura- 
a treatise (it may be already published), forum: 93 (103. 18) se for ve—but 
De iurisprudentiae apud Apuleium none of these cases of y for s is an 
vestigits, example of the error in the last letter 

* 5 is often confused with x in F 4o of a word. 
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33.1.2 si diurnas oferas Sticht dare damnatus non a mane 
sed a sexta diei hora det, totius diei nomine tenetur, For 
operas mutuarias cp. Gell. ii. 29. 7. The rare word cambiare, 
from which comes the English ‘change,’ was doubtless 
fairly common in ordinary use, as it is mentioned not 
infrequently by the grammarians and _ glossographers. 
However, in literature, it is only found here and once in 
Siculus Flaccus (second century) until the sixth century 
in the Lex Salica. Possibly it was a word of somewhat 
colloquial nature, like our ‘swop.’ If so, it will suit the 
contemptuous tone of this passage of Apuleius. The 
passage quoted in the Thesaurus from the Lex Salica 
has to do apparently with swopping horses. It is not 
derived, as Priscian (ii. 541.13 Keil) supposed, from 
Kkamtw, but is a Celtic word, connected with the Irish 
cimb ‘tribute,’ and the modern Irish gazmdin ‘interest’; 
in fact, with that unestimable person, the ‘gombeen man’ 
(see Walde’s Lat. Etym. Worterbuch, p. 87). 


Enim paupertas olim philosophiae vernacula est, frugi, sobria, 
parvo potens, aemula laudis, adversum divitias possessa, habitu 
secura, cultu simplex, consilio benesuada, neminem unquam 
superbia inflavit, neminem impotentia depravavit, neminem tyran- 
nide efferavit, delicias ventris et inguinum neque vult ullas neque 
potest. Quippe haec et alia flagitia divitiarum alumni solent. 


The clause adversum divitias possessa, consisting as 
it does of three words, spoils the symmetry of this 
elaborate sentence. Helm takes it (if I understand him 
aright) ‘possessed as the true property in comparison 
with wealth (which is a frail and fleeting possession).’ 
But this puts too much significance and weight into the 
single word fossessa, which only means ‘being pos- 
sessed.’ I think we must add <hadens>, which may 
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have fallen out before adziu. Then, though we need 
not and should not put a comma after divitias, the four- 
worded clause nevertheless breaks into two divisions 
‘as opposed to (in comparison with) riches owning 
wealth ’—and thus the symmetry and harmony of the 
passage is maintained, and fossessa gets its pregnant 
sense of ‘wealth,’ ‘true possessions,’ by the antithesis 
adversum divitias. 

With hesitation I accept the usual interpretation of 
solent in the last clause, viz., that we must supply with it 
velle et posse from the preceding clause, though ‘ the children 
of riches,’ in the sense of people of wealth, seems to be 
a needlessly stilted phrase, and the ellipse not at all 
elegant, though Meursius says it is. Casaubon suggested 
alumna sunt: cp. 24 (28. 7) tla terrae alumna (sc. vinum et 
But sazt would hardly have been 
corrupted into solent. Vliet reads alumni <esse> solent, 
which Helm stigmatises as ‘inepte.’ If we altered to 
alumna, the sense would certainly be excellent. 

The interchange of z anda is frequent in F, e g. 63 (71. 1) 
larvilem: 77 (86.5) guadrigiens: Flor. 86 Oud. (180. 26 
Vliet) utrvigue (for utrague) : 90 (183. 8) obsticula. The idea 
isa common Greek one: cp. Solon 8 rikre roe képoc UBpiw 
drav ToAbe bAPog Exyra, and Theognis 153; also Aeschyl. 
Ag. 750 maXaiparog 8 tv Bporoic yépwv Adyoe réruKTal, uéyav 
te\eabivta pwrd¢ OABov rexvovaba pnd arada Ovijoxer, eK Oo” 
But, as it is 


bolus) (neuter plural). 


ayablac tbxac yévee BAacTavey axdoecTov oiZiv. 
difficult to see how esse could have been omitted, it is best 
to adhere to the ordinary interpretation.’ 








‘We might, perhaps, conjecture div7- 
tiarum alumnari solent, ‘are wont to 
be reared from riches,’ a Greek con- 
struction of the genitive: cp. Soph. 
Phil. 3 0’, & kpartorou matpds ‘EAAh- 
voy tpapeis. Apuleius is inclined to 
Greek usages of the genitive, e.g. 
the partitive, Flor. 1, init. redigiosis 


viantium, the comparative Met. xi. 30 
(276. 25 V.) deus deum magnorum 
potior. The word alumnari is a 
favourite of Apuleius. It occurs only 
six times in ancient Latin, four times 
in Apuleius, and twice in his imitator 
Martianus Capella. 
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20 (24. 16). 
Pauper enim scis appetendi egestate. 


SoF: ¢ has sezs. The old emendation is fs, and that is 
adopted by Helm. Rohde reads erzs. Possibly sctlicet es 
(sc. es): ‘for you are poor obviously by the want inherent 
in desire, but rich by the satiety inherent in absence of 
wanting.’ The mistake of 7 for e is not uncommon: 
63 (71. 24) cémpora: 80 (83. 23) miscizt: Flor. 82 (179. 10, 
Vliet) artim: 99 (187. 25) véctorem (for vectorem) : though the 
converse of e for zis more frequent 2 (3. 5) 2zfamaret for -it: 
67 (76. 3) adnexi (for adnixi): 74 (83. 2) nis¢ (for ne si): 
75 (83.20) deperduint (for di perduint): 88 (97. 22) matres 
(for matris): Flor. 30 (155.15) palleata: 49 (164. 4) palleastri: 
g2 (184. 11): Perseus (for Perstus): 97 (186. 15) rhetores 
(for -zs). 


23 (27. 5). 


Idque (i.e. patrimonium) a me longa peregrinatione et diutinis 
studiis et crebris liberalitatibus modice imminutum. 


Apuleius wished, says Casaubon, to continue to appear 
a fairly rich man, notwithstanding the various expenses 
which he had been compelled to incur: and so say most of 
the commentators, including Helm, who holds that modice 
means ‘aliquantum,’ ‘somewhat.’ Yet after the disquisi- 
tion on poverty in chapter 22, the line of argument we 
should suppose Apuleius would adopt is, ‘True I was 
poor when I came to Oea; but I was born of a rich 
family, and my poverty was due to honourable causes.” 
I cannot help believing that a negative is required; but 
I would not add aud before modice, with Vulcanius; or 
non, with Kronenberg. Rather read <cm>modice, and 
compare 60 (68. 22) quamquam sunt zmsolita (so Jahn, 
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whom Helm follows: F@ have so/z/a) audacia et importuna 
impudentia praediti.! Similarly I think we should read 
in 31 (37. 19) Mercurius carminum <in>vector ‘ introducer 
(importer) of chants’; he is generally the vector or evector 
‘conductor away.’ The usual reading is zzventor; but 
this introduces two changes, and zzvecfor expresses the 
idea fairly well. For Mercury’s discovery of the lyre 
and the pipe, cp. Apollodorus, iii. 10. 2. 


24 (27. 22). 


De patria mea vero, quod eam sitam Numidiae et Gaetuliae in 
ipso confinio meis (mez codd.) scriptis ostend? scis, quibus memet 
professus sum, cum Lolliano Avito C. V. praesente publice 
dissererem, seminumidam et semigaetulum, non video quid mihi 
sit in ea re pudendum. 


Casaubon emended to ostendisti, which Rohde improved 
by altering to ostendistis; and Helm, with his usual 
thoroughness, proves that Apuleius addresses the pro- 
secution sometimes as consisting of one accuser, and 
sometimes of several accusers. Of course nothing is 
commoner in all MSS. than confusions of ¢ and 7; though 
I can only on the spot discover one instance in the 
Apologia, 86 (95. 2) zmmeditatum (for zmmedicatum). Still 
I think that Wilmanns (in C. I. L. viii. 1, p. 472) is perhaps 
right in reading ostendis, scilicet quibus. The writings of 
Apuleius were mostly of a literary or philosophical 
nature; and thus a merely formal business document, if 
styled ‘a writing of mine,’ would naturally require some 
clause of explanation. I should prefer, however, to read 
ostendi, scilicet 27s (or zs for tis) guibus. 


‘Tn that passage, Koziol and Prof. does not very well suit the sense, or 
Ellis read stolida, which, however, balance importuna. 
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33 (39+ 10). 
Amicis meis negotio dato quicunque minus cogniti generis 
piscis inciderit ut eius mihi aut formam commemorent aut ipsum 
vivum, si id nequierint, ve mortuum ostendant. 


The old editors transposed vel to precede sz, which is 
too bold. Vliet makes a violent re-arrangement of the 
words ut aut ipsum vivum vel mortuum ostendant, aut si id 
nequierint, eius miht formam commemorent, Helm rightly 
retains the text of the manuscripts, and gives the right 
sense, “si quirent vivum, si id nequirent vel mortuum,” 
and refers to Sallust Jugurtha, 46. 4 persuadet ut Iugur- 
tham maxume vivum, sin id parum procedat, necatum sibi 
traderent (cp. also Jug. 35. 4). But the parallel is not 
a perfect one; for in maxume is concealed the alternative 
st fieri possit. Similar is the case with such passages as 
Ter. Eun. 502 Fac ores primum ut redeat: si id non 
commodumst Ut maneat; Andr. 326 Nunc te obsecro, 
principio ut ne ducas . .. Sed si id non potest 
saltem aliquod dies profer. An obvious correction would 
be to read aut ipsum vivum si <guzerint, si> id nequierint 
vel mortuum ostendant. Still the passage does not seem 
one that necessitates any addition; and Helm has shown 
sound judgment in adhering to the MSS. reading, notwith- 
standing its harshness. This harshness may be somewhat 
alleviated by punctuating thus: aut ipsum vivum—si id 
nequierint vel mortuum—ostendant, 

The construction of fzsc’s seems strange. I think we 
should either read fiscébus, or better Azscz. [For s final 
wrongly added see above, p. 364]; or else add zz before 


minus. 
37 (43. 2). 
Ob argumenti sollertiam et coturnum facundiae. 


Fulvius altered to cothurn? facundiam, which is not 


to be thought of. Cothurnus sometimes wholly loses its 
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literal sense, and means no more than ‘lofty style’: 
cp. Plin. H. N. xxxv. 111 cothurnus ei (sc. Nicophanes, 
a painter) et gravitas artis multum a Zeuxide et Apelle 
abest. Quintil. x. 1. 68 (Sermonem Euripidi) quem ipsum 
quoque reprehendunt quibus gravitas et co/hurnus et sonus 
Sophocli videtur esse sublimior (cp. Virg. Ecl. 8. 10). 
Sidonius Ep. ii. 9. 4 hi cofurno Latiaris eloquii nobili- 
tabantur. Also Apuleius Flor. 29 (155. 11) dictum... ad 
limam et lineam certam redigitis, cum torno et cofurno 
vero (MSS. verum: excellently corrected by Leo ‘Archiv’ 
xii.98, note, from considerations of symmetry) compro- 
batis, ‘the true elevated (grand) style.’ 


38 (44. 3). 


De solis aquatilibus dicam nec cetera animalia nisi in 
communibus diferentes attingam. 


Since Casaubon, nearly all editors agree in reading 
differentits, which easily led through dfcrentis to diferentes. 
This is much more probable than Bosscha’s emendation 
ceteras animales ... diferentes, in point of both paleeography 
and sense. At first sight ‘common differences ’ seems like 
a contradiction in terms. Helm (p.570) explains it thus :— 
“Cum differentias aquatilium tractet Apuleius... cetera 
animalia neglegit nisi in eis nominibus quae etiam 
ad terrestria animalia pertinent, velut dozpaxddcpua et 
kapyapocorta.” This led me to think that we should 
read cognomintbus for communibus. (For the adjective 
cognomints cp. Met.1.23 (19.8 Vliet) si contentus lare parvulo 
Thesei illius cognomznis patris tui virtutes aemulaveris.) 
But it is not necessary. What Apuleius means is that he 
will only mention land-animals when they present the 
same features of difference within their own genus as 
fishes do within theirs. Thus take ouvaysAaatiKa (44. 9). 
Most fishes go in shoals, but some solitary, such as the 
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pike. Of land-animals similarly, some go in flocks, as 
sheep, and others solitary, as foxes. Such a point of 
difference in fishes is shared by them (communts) with 
land-animals. 


40 (46. 13). 


An remedia nosse et ea conquirere magi potius esse quam 
medici, quam denique philosophi putas qui illis non ad quaestum 
sed ad suppetias usura est? Veteres quidem medici etiam carmina 
remedia vulnerum norant. 


It appears to me quite impossible to suppose that 
Apuleius wrote anything else than wsurus est, as is read by 
the old editors. In this clause Apuleius had only the 
philosopher in his mind, the word denzgue showing that he 
had concentrated his attention on the unselfish service of the 
scientific man: and besides he could not say that doctors 
did not work ad qguaestum, the ensuing sentence about the 
doctors being introduced merely to show that medical 
practice which verged on magic was not deemed blame- 
worthy. Originally the last word of the clause was 
usurust. The final syllable became altered into -asé, 
there being no commoner form of confusion in F than 
that of a and uw.’ Thence easily came wsura est. This 
seems a great deal simpler than either of the corrections 
proposed by Helm (pp. 543-4) guz<bus> (sc. medico et 
philosopho) zd/zs (sc. remediis) .. . wsuraest or <quippe> qut 
lis... usura est, though the use of guzppequi for simple 
guoniam, the guz being enclitic like atguz, edepolqut, &c., 
is genuinely Apuleian, as Vliet (Index) and Helm have 
shown. 


1For the interchange of a and u  genitus), 47. 4, 48. 14, 49. 20, 65. 14, 
Helm (562 note) quotes 5. 14 (ed. 68.5, 78. 26, 83. 21, 87. 7, 102. 27, 
Helm), 18.13, 40.24, 42.7, 50.4, 104.13, 11.6, 112, 1: andin Florida 
52. 17, 53.26. Add to these 39.4, 170.7 (ed. Vliet), 184. 11. 

40. 2, 40. 6, 43. 16 (we should read 


Sih ee 5S 
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40 (47. 16). 

Quod Aristoteles si unquam profecto omisisset scripto prodere, 
qui . . . memoravit. 

Helm reads sz <sczsse¢ n>unqguam with the interpolated 
manuscripts. But the passage does not seem to be one 
which imperatively demands an addition. Surely Gold- 
bacher’s emendation xunguam for st unquam makes 
everything plain. The omission of the protasis, especially 
in sentences in which it can be easily supplied, can 
be paralleled without difficulty, e.g. Liv. xxii. 54. 10 Mulla 
profecto alia gens tanta mole cladis non obruta esset (i.e. si 
sustinere coacta esset). Goldbacher seems to refer to 


g2 (101. 23) capens F (capens »), Which is doubtless for cape 
sis, as Jahn has suggested. In c. 74 fin. (83.17) we have 
exomis in Fg, plainly for exossis. We might also explain 
the corruption by supposing a dittography of the final 
letter of Arzstoteles with z, and that z had been corrupted 
into 7 as in 10 (12. 14), where F has above the line zerant 
for non erant. 


41 (48. 7). 
Aiunt mulierem magicis artibus, marinis illecebris a me petitam 


eo in tempore quo me non negabunt in Gaetuliae mediterraneis 
montibus fuisse, ubi pisces per Deucalionis diluvia reperientur. 


Of course we must not alter fer into fost and add non 
before reperientur with Vliet. The MSS. are indubitably 
sound. Helm interprets the words as ironical,' ‘ where 
the fishes to be found must come from Deucalion’s flood. 
This makes very good sense: but perhaps the plural 
diluvia may lead to the interpretation ‘where it will take 
floods like those of Deucalion to enable fish to be found.” 

1 This view was held also by Mr. J. 2 As far as I know the actual flood 


F, Myres: see Class. Rev. xv (1901), | of Deucalion is always in the singular, 
Pp. 45. 
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There is certainly a note of scorn in the passage; and one 
cannot easily agree with Schwabe in Pauly-Wissowa Real- 
Encycl. ii. 248, who seems to take the words very seriously, 
and says that they point to a scientific expedition made by 
Apuleius into the southern mountains of Gaetulia to study 
fossilized fish.’ 


42 (48. 18). 


Accipe aliud pari quidem stultitia sed multo tanta vanius et 
nequius excogitatum. 


F@ give ¢anta, and such must be retained and not 
altered to fanto. This is shown conclusively by Leo in 
the ‘Archiv’ xii. 100.. He proves that mu/lto tanta is the 
regular form with comparatives or comparative ideas, and 
refers to Met. vii. 15 (153. 5 Vliet, who, however, fails to 
notice that F has ¢azéa, though it had been indicated in 
Hildebrand’s and Eyssenhardt’s editions) ; Apol. 3 (4. 20) ;’ 
Florid. 90 (182. 22 Vliet); De Deo Socr. 11 (14. 16 Gold- 
bacher). Helm refers to Apol. 3 (4. 20), where reference 
is made to Havet’s article in the ‘Archiv’ xi. 579, 
which called forth Leo’s more learned discussion. The 
Plautine passages are Men. 680, 800, Rud. 521, Stich. 
339. Leo considers that fanfa (like dextra, media, eadem) 
stands beside ¢anfo as intra beside intro, protinus beside 
protinam, rursus beside rursum, and was used for variety’s 
sake. 















1 His words are—‘ An der letzten astronomical calculations. Apuleius, 
Stelle (sc. c. 41) wird ein Ausflug des ofcourse, made scientific investigations ; 
A. in die siidlichen Berge Gaetuliens but one cannot find evidence in these 
zur Untersuchung versteinerter Fische _ words of investigations into fossils. 
erwahnt : vgl.’auch Flor. 18. 90,’’ This 2 For this passage see below, p. 380, 
passage from the Florida (183. 9 Vliet) _ note. 
only proves that Apuleius performed 
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44 (51. 11). 


Omnium rerum convictum me fatebor nisi rus adeo omntum diu 
ablegatus est in longinquos agros. 


Helm reads a <se>de omnium diu, which is most inge- 
nious.. Hildebrand, with his love of rare words, has a 
tuore omnium diu (tuor meaning ‘sight,’ cp. De Deo Socr. 
11 (15. 1 G) radios omnis nostri tuoris; and the Index to 
the Glosses C.G. L. vii. p. 374 ‘wore. visu). Prof. Ellis 
(Class. Rev. xv. (1901) 48) most cleverly conjectures ideo 
omnium odio: but it is difficult to dispense with dz. 
Kroll’s suggestion seems more on the right lines, a domzno 
diu, which perhaps might be improved by reading a 
domino me tam diu (domino might have been written do’). 
But the passage cannot be considered as yet cured. The 
older editors read rus de omnium consensu diu from inter- 
polated MSs, 


48 (5, 7) 


Recte factum vel perperam docere id vero multo arduum et 
difficile est. 


Is this right? It would seem that we require <magis> 
before arduwm, as is suggested by Leo (‘ Archiv’ xii. 100, 
note), who also thinks that magzs has been lost after 
multo tanta in 3 (4. 20). The dictionaries quote for 
multo with a positive Terence Hec. 159 maligna multo 
et magis procax facta ilico est: but the influence of the 
comparative in the next clause virtually extends over 
the whole line. Passages like Sall. Cat. 8.1 fortuna res 
cunctas ex libidine gwam ex vero celebrat (cp. Apul. 
Flor. 69 (172. 11 V.) ut omnia utensilia emere velis 
quam rogare, like the Greek BotAoua H); or like Tac. 


= 
1 Perhaps we might suggest a domo iam diu (for a de oiu diu). 
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Ann. i. 68. 5 guanto inopina tanto maiora (cp. Apul. De 
Mundo 9 (113.5 G) nimbus autem guanto repentinus tanto 
vehementior: Met. 8. 5 (167. 3) tanto . . . fidentius guanto 
crederet ferri vulnera szsz/ia futura prosectu dentium) are 
fairly common. But such passages as these from the 
Apologia, which are not accompanied by a clause of 
comparison, seem to be different. But they are so simple, 
and carry their meaning so plainly on their face (‘is by 
much the difficult and laborious thing’), that it seems 
preferable to acquiesce in the omission of the comparative 
word (of which one only perceives the lack after analysis of 
the sentence) rather than suppose such a strange omission 
by F¢ as that of mags or potius in both these passages.’ 


53 (60. 13). 


Magicae res in eo [sc. linteo] occultabantur: eo neglegentius 
adservabam, sed enim libere scrutandum et inspiciendum. 

















F has sed euz, but ¢ has sed enim. No doubt exzm has, as 
Helm says (pp. 575-6), a strongly affirmative force, like 3, 
as sed enim in 25 (29. 19 Helm): 31 (37. 3): 64 (73. 2), quoted 
in Vliet’s Index; and Helm (p. 576) quotes others 33 (39. 20); 
56 (63. 18): 77 (86.4): 81 (89. 25): 85 (94. 20). But in all 
these passages, except possibly the last, sed has an adver- 
sative force: here it seems to have an intensive force, 
‘aye and,’ a usage which so often occurs in post-Augustan 
Latin (cp. Mayor on Juvenal 5. 147). ‘ Aye and indeed to 
be freely examined and inspected.’ For passages where 
this usage is found in Apuleius, see Met. v. 10 (102. 28 V.) 


1 In 3 (4. 20) innoxius quisque . .. notion of ‘exceptionally’ ‘more than 
contumeliae insolens mzulto tanta ex usual,’ and we may perhaps translate 









animo laborat, the omission of the ‘suffers ever so much real pain.’ 
comparative is undoubtedly harsh; but *Add to his examples Silius xvi. 
there is an indication of a comparison 489, Eurytus et primus brevibus sed 


in ex animo, ‘really’ containing the primus abibat Praecedens spatiis. 
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lares pauperes nostros sed plane sobrios revisamus: vii. 12 
(151. 19) cuncti denique sed prorsus omnes; cp. x. 22 
(240. 5) totum me prorsus sed totum recepit (where Vliet’s 
transposition sed prorsus, though an improvement, is not 


necessary ). 
59 (67. 20). 


Sed fortasse nec tantulum potuit edvia sibi temperare. 


Here Hildebrand, with extraordinary ingenuity, reads 
a bria, ‘from the cup’; drza being a word for ‘cup,’ 
ddoc ayyeiou C. G. L. ii. 31.19: cp. Arnobius Adv. nat. vii. 29 
bibebant scyphos, drzas, pateras: and it appears to be the 
word from which ebrius is derived (Charisius 83. 16 Keil) : 
and ¢ for a is sometimes found in F, e.g. 47. 22 (Helm) : 
92.3: 108.1. Still the older editors appear to be right in 
reading ebrzws. The omission of s final is found in 94(104. 25) 
(tempore for temports) : Flor. 98 (187. 14 Vliet) pene for penes : 
99 (187. 26) vivace for vivacis. It could otherwise be 
accounted for by szb¢ which immediately follows: and the 
interchange ofa and w is most common, see above, p. 376, n. 
A too loyal desire to retain the a has led Vliet to conjecture 
ebria<cus> and Helm ebria<mine>, the latter word meaning 
‘intoxicant,’ and occurring in the Itala, Numbers 6. 3 and 
Tertull. De Jejun. 9. 


59 (68. 2). 


Cum animadvertisses caput iuvenis barba et capillo populatum, 
madentis oculos, cilia turgentia, rictum <restrictum> (so Acidalius ; 
Helm adds /a/um), salivosa labia, vocem absonam, manuum 
tremorem, tructuspinam. 


So Fg. Rutgers altered to ructus spumam: Price to 
ructus popinam, which, as Helm justly says, should be 
ructum popinae. Lennep reads ructus poenam, which 
paleographically is excellent, but too feeble in sense. 
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Prof. Ellis (Class. Rev. xv., p. 48) suggests ructum, spumam; 
but surely the whole course of the sentence calls for a 
double-worded final clause. Helm reads ructus spiramen, 
cleverly indeed; but it is somewhat weak as the final 
word in the climax of the passage. I thought of ructus 
putrinam, ‘stinkery’ being tolerably strong; but the word 
does not occur elsewhere, and is rather too far from the Mss, 
So I venture to suggest ructus sentinam, as being a suffi- 
ciently offensive phrase; cp. Claudianus Mamertus, De 
Statu Animae, ii. 9 (vol. xi., p. 137. 1 of the Vienna Corpus 
of Ecclesiastical Writers) Cernas hic alium situ fetidi- 
narum turpium ex olenticetis suis ac tenebris coacam 
ventris et orts inhalare sentimam interque ructandum quasi 
suggillatiunculas fringultientem ab alio, qui stipem suam 
variis conlurcinationibus dilapidavit, parasitico more 
laudari—a passage which positively reeks of the Apologia 











1 That Claudianus Mamertus imitated 
Apuleius to some extent is sufficiently 
proved by A. Engelbrecht (the editor 
of Mamertus in the Vienna Corpus) in 
the Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akad. 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil.-hist. 
Cl. cx.(1885) 438-442. The imitations 
are confined to the Apologia and the 
philosophical writings. There are no 
certain ones from the Metamorphoses ; 
cp. Weyman ‘Studien zu Ap. und 
seinen Nachahmern’ in the Sitzungs- 
berichte der k. bayr. Akad. der Wiss. 
(1893), pp. 376 ff. The only other 
obvious imitation of the Apologia is 
Mamertus, p. 45. 8-11, compared with 
Apol. 15 (18. 10 ff.) ; but unfortunately 
he omits the clause in which facti 
occurs. Multiuga volumina (Mam. 135. 
18 compared with Apol. 36 (42. 2)): 
and nubilum applied metaphorically 
(ignorantiae Mam. 145. 3 compared 
with mentis Apol. 50 (57. 17)) are 
fairly common usages, and do not 


of Apuleius; cp. 8 (9. 12): 98 (109. 6): 75 (85. 2). 








necessarily prove imitation. In Mamer- 
tus (see above) Engelbrecht (l.c. p. 441; 
cp. his edition Praef. p. xlvi) thinks 
that we should read conlucernationibus 
(which all the Mss. of Mamertus give, 
conlurcinationibus being an emenda- 
tion of Schottus), and alter conlurchi- 
nationibus of Apuleius (85. 2) into con- 
lucernationibus ‘ revels over the lamps,’ 
‘nightly revels.’ The word is not 
found elsewhere, but is a possible for- 
mation. Engelbrecht refers to Horace, . 
Carm. i. 27.5 vino et lucernis. But 
lurco or lurcho (subst.), durcor or 
lurchor (verb)—cp. lurchinabundus, 
Quintil. i. 6. 42—are found both in 
authors (Plautus and Lucilius) and in 
the Glosses; but there is no sign of 
conlucernatio or lucernatio. Indeed, 
‘lampings together’ would be a strange 
term to form in order to express ‘revels 
by lamp-light,’ and would require to 
be supported by a parallel before it 
could be accepted. 
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Respondeam quisnam sit ille non a me primo sed a Platone 


facets nuncupatus, mept Tov tavtwv Baoiréa wavr’ éori Kai éxeivov 


ivexa Tavra, quisnam sit ille BaovAevs. 


Vahlen, in Hermes xxxiii. (1898), p. 255, has shown 
admirably by such passages as Cic, Cael. 37 and others 
(Apul. Apol. 100 (111. 1) is not so striking, cp. Hor. Sat. 
ii. 5. 100) that quotations are often introduced without any 
word of saying like zzguz¢, as is this quotation from Piato, 
Epist. ii. 312 E. The resumption in guisnam sit tlle 
Baoi\sig is most Apuleian: but I think such resumptions 
always require the addition of some word of support which 
is not in the previous clause, such as zgztur 17 (21.4): 58 
(66. 14); or evgo, Flor. 56 (166.17 V.); or guogue Apol. 4 
(5.21); or a demonstrative pronoun, 44 (51. 19), Flor. 87 
(181.17), Met. i. 2 (2. 8 V.) eam Thessaliam; or inquam, 
Apol, 22 (26. 21) ¢pse dentque Hercules ... ipse inquam. This 
use of zxguam is common in Cicero. I think we should add 
it here after guzsvam, 


Il. 


65 (73- 25). 


éAehas S€ dd AcAourdros Wuxi cHpatos odk ebyepe dvdéOnua. 


So Fg read this passage from Plato’s Laws 956 A. 
The reading of the MSS. in Plato is evxepéc, which most 
editors alter into evayic, as that is the word used by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 585 A) and Eusebius (Praep. 
Evang. 99 D); and no doubt also by Cicero (Leg. ii. 45— 
haud satis castum donum deo; cp. Lactantius Inst. vi. 25) 
in the passages in which they quote or translate the pas- 
sage. his is very strong support for the reading evayi¢ 

2D2 
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in Plato; but that does not preclude the possibility of 
Helm’s (p. 550) admirable conjecture evyap in Apuleius, 
Apuleius, quoting a famous passage, probably from 
memory, may have well made such a slight error: cp. his 


error in the quotation from Catullus in 6 fin. (8. 6) dentem 
atque russam pumicare gingivam, where the word used by 
Catullus (39. 19) was defricare. Apuleius has also made 
a few mistakes in the names of the men mentioned in 
66 (74. 18 ff.). Compare below, p. 404. 


66 (75. 1). 


Quippe Aomines eruditissimi iuvenes laudis gratia primum hoc 
rudimentum forensis operae subibant, &c. 


After a list of five young men, who accused politicians 
in order to acquire name and fame, Apuleius adds this 
sentence. It is difficult to agree with Helm that the word 
homines is sound. Surely Abrami’s and Bosscha’s reading 
hi omnes is right. 


67 (75. 16). 
Cuivis clari dilucet aliam rem invidia nullam esse quae, &c. 


Jahn reads clarius die lucet, and refers to 83 (92. 14) duce 
tllustrius apparent, which is, as Helm says, unsatisfactory 
as making two alterations. Kriiger’s claritus is such a 
rare word (it is quoted by Charisius (214. 4 K) as occur- 
ring only in Celsus: see Neue-Wagener ii*. 737) that we 
could not accept it except under great compulsion ; and 
the same may perhaps be said of Prof. Ellis’s clarzdie 
(adverb), formed on the analogy of postridie (Class. Rev. 
xv. 49). Far better is Helm’s clarius dilucet, ‘exceptionally 
clearly,’ i.e. clarius solito. He compares 69 (78. 14) recita, 
quaeso, c/arius ; and refers to the frequent use of altius in 
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the Metamorphoses 1. 11 (9. 9 Vliet): 5. 23 (111. 13): 8.15 
(174. 11): 8. 18 (177. 3): 9. 29 (209. 30). Still the con- 
fusion of ge and z is so common (see p. 372, above), that it 
would seem that the reading of the old editors was the 
simplest, clare dilucet. 


67 (76. 5). 


Me grandem dotem mox in principio coniunctionis nostrae 
mulieri . . . amanti remotis arbitris in villa extorsisse. 


In F after mudierc there is a lacuna of three letters, in 
alacuna of two. In the margin of F is the letter d by the 
first hand. Possibly <de>amantz. This seems preferable 
to adding sczlzce¢ with Bosscha. Deamare seems to have 
been the regular example of de- intensitive: cp. Servius on 
Aen. viii. 428. 


69 (77. 22). 
Nubtiis valetudinem medicandum. 


So Fg: but should we not read medicandam with 
older editors such as Fulvius, and later editors such as 
Novak: Bosscha says that medicandum is “ magis ex more 
Appuleii,’”’ which is decidedly questionable; and the con- 
fusion of a and w# is so very frequent in F (see above, 
p. 376, note). The passive form has generally the passive 
meaning : cp. Neue-Wagener iii’®. 55, 56. 


72 (80. 15). 


Nam (Pontianus) fuerat mihi non ita pridem anfe multos annos 
Athenis per quosdam communis amicos conciliatus. 


Helm (p. 524) rightly defends ante multos annos against 
the doubts and excisions of previous commentators as an 
amplification of the word pridem “ne quis putaret dies 
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[or perhaps better menses] tantummodo praeteriise,” and 
refers to 3 (4. 4) quae etsi possent ab his w#z/iter blaterata 
ob mercedem, ‘ interestedly for pay, where he has excellently 
retained the MSS, reading w/z/i/er, rejecting futiliter, which 
has received so much favour from the days of Colvius. 
But this is not such a simple amplification or correction, 
‘not so long ago’ [for that is the meaning of non tifa 
pridem), ‘a good many years ago.’ I think we should 
read non ita pridem, <id est> ante multos annos ‘ not so 
long ago, that is a good many years ago.’ The number 
of years was apparently about eight.'. The amplificative 
and explanatory zd est is frequent in Apuleius Flor. 68 
Oud. (172. 8V), 74 (175. 1), 100 (187. 27), Met. xi. 10 (259. 27), 
De Deo Socr. 8 (12. 14 G). 


75 (84. 6). 


Cum ipso (marito), nec mentior, cum ipso, inquam, de uxoris 
noctibus paciscuntur. Hic tam inguam illa inter virum et uxorem 
n ta collusio. 


For Hic in F appears the mysterious symbol which is like 
fc or K corrected in the margin into Ac. In @ we have “/c, 


h added by a second hand, and in the margin ¢ (= corrige) 


tinquam 


hinc. In F we have 7@ z/a, but in Helm’s opinion zuguam 
is by a second hand. It appears, however, in » Helm 
ejects Hic or Hinc altogether. He supposes it a faulty 
interpolation from the strange /c which he thinks (p. 529) 
is the mark of a new chapter, though he acknowledges that 
“nunc quidem, ubicunque invenitur, nunquam fere gravius 
sententias separat.” It occurs at 6(7. 17): 74 (83.1, 5): 
Met. i. 1 (Hymettus Attica), and apparently ii. 24 (40. 5) 


1 Apuleius was born about 125 A.D., be a very long business to argue all 
was in Greece about 150 with Pon- this out; and it is rathera matter fora 
tianus, was married about 157, and _ separate discussion. 
pleaded this case about 158. It would 
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Hic placito, The uncertainty of this symbol makes me slow 
to eject Hic here, as it appears in g. Again, for the same 
reason, it seems undesirable to eject zzguam merely on an 
individual opinion of diversity of handwriting, as hand- 
writing often appears different in a correction from what 
itis in the text,—especially as zzguam is found in @, and 
though repeated in very close proximity to zxguam in the 
preceding line, is yet suited to the excited tone of the 
passage.! Perhaps we should read Hic cam illa, <tlla,> 
inguam. 

But, be that as it may, we must certainly for 2 2@ adopt 
the correction of the old editors ota. Such a collusion 
was indeed well known: the /eno maritus was even a stock 
character of the rhetorical school-exercises: see Mayor 
on Juv. 1. 55 (pp. 110 and 337 ed. 4, and Index). It is 
surely simpler to suppose errors in two strokes than to 
introduce (with Helm) such an extensive addition as 
non tam <concordia quam> conlusio, and one which enfeebles 
the sense. The passage is not one that imperatively calls 
for an addition of words ; rather the contrary. 


76 (85. 7). 
Ceterum uxor iam propemodum vetula et effeta totam domum 
contumeliis abnuit. 


No one will deny the ingenuity of Helm (p. 531) in 
reading contumelits <alere> abnuzt, referring to Demosthenes 
in Neaeram § 39 Opé~ovsay tiv oixiav: § 67 rpépev re drdre 


midnuhoee THY oixiay bAnv.? 


' Errors arising from the repetition 
of adjacent words are very rare in 
Apuleius. There is no doubt at all 
about magnae artis in Met. v. 1 (95, 
24. V.); but prorsus adhibendum est, 
in the excited and distracted speech of 
Venus in v. 30 (117-18), is not at all 
such a certain interpolation. 

*Icannot understand why Helm in 


The ordinary reading is nunc 


his edition adds sustinere and not 
alere. There is a general resemblance 
of alere to -elits, which might have 
caused its omission; and it better 
expresses tpépev. 

3 This latter passage is not quite 
apposite, as it tells how the lover, not 
the courtesan, supported the whole 
establishment. 
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demum for totam domum. Casaubon conjectured adit 
(qu. aluzt) or abluzt (in the sense of the Greek rAdbvew ‘to 
deluge with insults,’ a meaning which the Latins express, 
I think, by asfergere) for abnuzt, but finally decided for 
nunc demum ... abnuit: Acidalius obruzt; but we should 
expect the pluperfect. Vliet reads fo¢ zam domus; but the 
repetition of zam is inelegant. If we do not read with 
Hildebrand ‘ofa demum (Bosscha had already suggested 
tota iam demum), I should propose effeta tota in domum 
contumeliis abnutt, ‘entirely worn out by these outrages 
on the house, gave up’ (or ‘refused to continue’). The 
phrase zz domum contumelits had best be taken as abl. with 
effeta, and abnuit taken absolutely. In c. 75 (84. 4) we have 
lecti suz contumelia, but there is no difficulty in supposing 
that Apuleius varied the expression ; and the preposition 
after contumelia may be paralieled by such a sentence as 
Cic. N. D. iii. 84 Ad impietatem in deos in homines adiunxit 
inturtam, and Pis. 40 tuts nefariis in hunc ordinem con- 
tumelits. 
76 (85. 23). 


Immedicatum os et purpurissatas genas. 


F has imeditatum, » meditatum. Hildebrand reads 
medicatum, which should, I think, be adopted. It is the 
regular form for artificial colouring, cp. Hor. Carm. iii. 5. 28, 
Lana refert medicata fuco, on which passage see the com- 
mentators, cp.Ov. R.A.707. Hildebrand indeed supposes 
that medicatum is the reading of F. But F elsewhere adds 
a superfluous z at the beginning of a word; cp. Flor. 
53 (165. 10 V.) estrizs for strizs ‘folds’ (cp. Lindsay’s ‘ Latin 
Lang.,’ p. 106); and note besides that F has not a double m. 


79 (88. 16). 
‘Sed’ inquit ‘ animi fuit, efflictim te amabat.’ 


The old editors read cnguieti for ingutt, and Hildebrand 
conjectured inguies animi while adopting the reading of 
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the old editors. Helm adds fwrens, comparing Met. vi. 
2 (119. 23 V.). Vliet adds zmpos. Rather, perhaps, we 
should read zzguzt <éta> animi futt, ‘she was in this state 
of mind, she was distractedly in love with you.’ Helm 
rightly defends zwguzt by reference to 27 (32. 5); 40 (46. 20) ; 
41 (47- 19). 

81 (89. 18). 

Superest ea pars epistulae quae similiter pro me scripta in memet 
ipsum vertit cornua, ad expellendum a me crimen magiae sedulo 
missa (MSS. omssa ; corr. Casaubon) memorabili /aude Rufini vicem 
(ass. vice: corr. Lipsius) mutavit, et ultro contrariam mihi opinionem 
quorundam Oeensium quasi mago guaesivit. 

Helm retains /aude, and refers to the words dolo memo- 
randi (go. 2), and to the fame in villainy to which Sisyphus, 
Eurybates, and Phrynondas attained. Even so, I think, 
we should read fraude with Acidalius and Salmasius. The 
distinction in villainy is sufficiently expressed by memo- 
rabili; and the vzd/azny requires expression in some word. 
The ablative of attendant circumstance—it would seem 
that memorabili laude is to be so classified—is more awkward 
than the ablative of the cause, which would be the classi- 
fication of fraude. 

As to guaesivit—I do not feel sure about the proper 
explanation, Should we translate ‘has actually sought to 
obtain with some of the citizens of Oea an opinion detri- 
mental to me, that I am a magician’? This is possible; 
but still gzaescvet does seem strange. Perhaps we should 
read concivit as in 82 (go. 21) quae purgandi mei gratia 
scripta erant,eadem mihi immanem invidiam apud im- 
peritos conczvere. 


83 (92. 14). 


Patent artes tuae, Rurine, fraudes hiant, detectum mendacium 
est: veritas olim interversa nunc se férf et velut alto barathro 
calumnias emergit. 


A marginal note in @ suggests efért, which seems 
certain; and editors compare Cic. Lael. 100, constantia, quae 
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cum sé extulit. But the greatest diversity of opinion exists 
as to the emendation of the next clause. Salmasius sug- 
gested calumnia se emergit, and Lipsius calumniae se emergit, 
the older editors having simply altered to calummniae emergit. 
This means apparently ‘emerges from the deep gulf 
into which calumny has thrust her (i.e. truth).’ It might 
seem as if we should read calumnias demergit ‘ and thrusts 
calumnies into, if I may say so, the deep gulf.” Helm 
(p. 581) quotes Lucian Calumniae non temere credendum, 
fin. we ei ye Dev Tig atoxaddPeev judy trode Biove olor’ av 
pevyouca ic 7d Bapalpov % dtaBorr xwpav od« Exovaa, we av 
TEepwrisuévwy TOV TpayLaTwY Ud THe adnOelac ; but he warns 
us against taking it as an assistance in the emendation 
of our passage ‘ quia alia ille de veritate usus est simili- 
tudine.’ No doubt: but the two passages may agree in 
relegating calumny to a Bapabpov. Possibly Apuleius had 
vaguely in his mind the saying of Democritus éy Buby 
9 aA7Gaa (which is a gulf, not the proverbial ‘ well’): 
cp. Cic. Acad. i. 44, ut Democritus zm profundo veritatem 
esse demersam. ‘Truth emerges now, and plunges calum- 
nies as it were into the deep abyss. But there are two 
objections to this: (1) it involves an emendation, and (2) 
we should expect as Truth does one thing, so its opposite 
Calumny (in the singular) should do the opposite. These 
objections can be obviated by reading with Elmenhorst 
(from the MS. which Hildebrand calls F 1) and Vliet 
calumntia se mergit.' 


88 (98. 3). 
Cohibebam me in tam prolixo loco, ne tibi gratum faciam, si 


villam laudavero. 


The older editors read cohzbebo, and this seems right. 
Helm (p. 585) alters to cohzbeam, taking the subjunctive as 


1 Of course, it is not claimed that a than a conjectural restoration. 
deliverance of F 1 is of more weight 
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one of exhortation ‘let me restrain myself,’ comparing 
g (11.1) vecitem denuo: Met. iii. 19 (60. 19 Vliet) vdeam 
‘Jet me see her,’ ‘I would fain see her.’ But the future is 
simpler, and less unusual. The mm arose from me, or 
perhaps was a mere mistake as in 56 (64. 1), gratzam (before 
manum), 71 (79. 26) Romam, 96 (106.17) Carthaginem. The 
confusion of a and 0 is quite common, e.g. a for a 1 (1. 20), 
accepit (for occepit), 40 (47.4) locarum, 60 (68.12) damna (for 
damno), 61 (69. 12) persequar; o for a in 28 (33. 8) faéso, 
103 (114.3) splendidos.' 


89 (99. 4). 

Si triginta annos pro decem dixisses, posses videri computa- 
tionis gestu errasse, quos circulare debueris digitos adperisse (so F: 
¢ has aperisse), cum vero quadraginta, quae facilius ceteris porrecta 
palma significantur, ea quadraginta tu dimidio auges, non potes 
(potest Fb: corrected by the older editors) digitorum gestu errasse, 
nisi forte triginta annorum Pudentillam ratus binos cuiusque anni 
consules numerasti. 


The method by which the ancients expressed numbers 
by certain positions of the fingers is to be found in a 
chapter of the Venerable Bede’s work ‘De loquela per 
gestum digitorum et temporum ratione’ (p. 132°, ed. Colon. 
1612). This chapter can be found also in an article by 
E. F. Wiistemann in Jahn’s Jahrb. Suppl. xv. (1849), 
pp. 511-514, which gives pictures of the various positions 
of the fingers as indicated by Bede in the text. The 
counting of units and tens was done on the left hand; that 
of hundreds and thousands (up to ten thousand) on the 
right: cp. Juv. 10. 249, atque suos zam dextra computat 
annos, which means that the trisaeclisenex Nestor had 
reached the age of one hundred (here saecu/um = a genera- 
tion). It may amuse the readers of HERMATHENA to see the 
method exemplified : so I shall quote Bede’s description of 


In 48 (55.11) Fo read eorum for and Hildebrand (p. 546); but it is not 
earum according to Vliet (p. 62.11), noticed by Helm. 
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the gestures which indicated the tens, and give illustra. 
tions of some half dozen of them. Hereis what Bede says— 
‘Quum dicis Decem, unguem indicis in medio figes artu 
pollicis. Quum dicis Viginti, summitatem pollicis inter 
medios indicis et impudici artus immittes. Quum dicis 
Triginta, ungues indicis et pollicis blando coniunges am- 
plexu. Quum dicis Quadraginta, interiora pollicis lateri 
vel dorso indicis superduces, ambobus dumtaxat erectis, 
Quum dicis Quinquaginta, pollicem exteriore artu instar 
Graecae litterae [ curvatum, ad palmam inclinabis. Quum 
dicis Sexaginta, pollicem (ut supra) curvatum indice cir- 
cumflexo diligenter a fronte praecinges. Quum dicis Sep- 
tuaginta, indicem (ut supra) circumflexum pollice immisso 
superimplebis, ungue duntaxat illius erecto trans medium 
indicis artum. Quum dicis Octoginta, indicem (ut supra) 
circumflexum pollice in longum tenso implebis, ungue 
videlicet illius in medium indicis artum infixo. Quum dicis 
Nonaginta, indicis inflexi ungulam radici pollicis infiges.’ 
[The hundreds, 100 to goo, were represented by the 
same positions of the fingers of the right hand as the tens, 
10 to go, were by those of the left ; and the thousands, 1000 
to gooo, by the same positions of the fingers of the right 
hand as the units, I to 9, were by those of the left.] 

This being so, it would appear that when Apuleius 
said sz triginta annos pro decem dixisses, he meant ‘if you 
intended to say thirty years instead of ten (which you did 
say)’; for circulare digitos surely points to the position 
which indicates thirty. But what are we to make of 
adperisse? It cannot be aperuisse, for forty is the only 
number among the tens to which that word could possibly 
apply; and Apuleius goes on to describe forty rightly 
by jporrecta palma. Helm reads adgessisse. He quotes 
93 (103. 18) se for ve, and 99 (110. 1) semet for rem ez ;' and 


1 Better for his purpose would be’ (51. 22): 52 (59. 6). See above, 
40 (47.2) rum mefor summe; 41(47.24)  p. 369, note. 
accurandam for accusandam ; cp. 44 
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98 (108. 12) and 98 (109. 7) as examples of s for ss. We 
should perhaps be nearer to the MSS. if we read adpressisse, I il 
as Bede says “‘ quum dicis Decem, unguem indicis in medio 
figes artu pollicis.” 

The last clause is delightful chaff. “Take care that it 
isn’t thirty she is. Perhaps to make up your sixty you 
have counted do¢/ consuls in each year.” 









gi (101. 14). 






Neque eam (sc. dotem) datam sed. tantummodo. 






Here is a passage which undoubtedly demands emen- 
dation. A reader of » added fAromzssam in the margin : 
Vliet supplies Jactam, and Helm creditam. Hildebrand 
reads factam for tantum. We can hardly hope to be 
certain of the exact word which Apuleius used to balance 
datam ; but when we remember his love of alliteration, it i 
may not perhaps be thought too audacious if we suggest 
either to add commodatam after tantummodo, or to suppose 
that the latter word is a corruption of commodatam. 











96 (106. 20). 









Ut sciat frater eius, accusator meus, quam in omnibus A/inervae 
curriculum cum fratre optumae memoriae viro currat (F¢ read wir 
occurrat, corrected by the older editors). 





The corruption undoubtedly lies in Minervae. It was 
not merely in learning, but in every respect, especially in i 
conduct, that Pontiamus was superior to Sicinius Pudens. 
It seems strange that scholars will not accept the 
admirable restoration of Lennep,' in omnibus mznor vitae 








' Prof. Ellis (Class, Rev. xv. 46) feeling that v7tae is a more probable 
rightly throws the weight of his autho- _ restoration of wae than ise or ille 
rity in favour of mcnor; but, with the would be. 
parallels giyen above, I cannot help 
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curriculum ... currat. The ‘race of life’ was a very 
familiar metaphor among the Latins, as. among all other 
peoples: cp. Cic. Acad. i. 44; Arch. 28 in hoc tam exiguo 
vitae curriculo; Rabir. 30 exiguum nobis vitae curriculum 
natura circumscripsit, immensum gloriae: cp. Sest. 47, 
Verr. ii. 179. 


98 (108. 13). 


Si puerum velis. 





Casaubon emended to sz verum velts, and that is cer- 
tainly the usual phrase 12 (15. 1), 52 (58. 25), 88 (97. 17). 
But even with the attraction of the adjacent juerum, it 
may be doubted if the # would be inserted from a suc- 
ceeding word. Hildebrand conjectured sz perverum velis. 
Perhaps sé per verum velts = st pervelis verum. For the 
tmesis cp. Cic. Att. xv. 4. 2. 


103 (114. 7). 
Prior natu 7s est. 


Colvius emended zs to ea. In @ there is a marginal 
note Js refertur ad feminam sive Pudentillam. This is 
worthless: zs is never feminine. Hildebrand altered to 
ts<ta> est, and this is generally adopted. Apuleius says he 
will make answer in two words. This does not preclude 
one of the accusations from consisting of three words. 
But all the other accusations are in two words, except this 
and the next. I think we should read frzor natast and 
lucrum sectatu’s. ‘We can suppose that zata’st was copied 
as natust (see above, p. 376, note), and matust amplified as 
natu is est; or perhaps prior natust, was what Apuleius 
wrote, the gender of the subject being sufficiently indicated 
by the preceding charge wxorem ducis, For these kinds of 
Prodelision, see Lindsay’s ‘ Latin Language,’ § 135. 
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103 (114. 13). 
Si philosophiae honorem .. . . . . nusquam minui, immo contra 
ubique si cum septem pinnis eum tenui. 






The metaphorical expression cum sepiem pinnis refers to 
the gladiator called A:mnirapus, who was generally matched 
with a Samnite (cp. Varro L.L. v. 142), and whose aim was 
to snatch the crest of his opponent’s helmet. It was only 
a very expert fighter who could get.seven crests, that is, 
presumably, win seven victories." We should probably 
say ‘with flying colours.’ The scholiast on Juvenal 3. 158 
quotes Lucilius (122 ed. Marx) 2l/e alter abundans Cum 
septem incolumis pinnis redit ac recipit se. These are the 
only two places in which the phrase is found, so that it 
would seem to have been somewhat unusual. The position 
















of s¢ in this clause, too, is exceptional. Accordingly, we 


should possibly read ubigue quast. 


I].—THE FLORIDA. 


The ‘Florida’ are. the quintessence of Apuleian 


artificiality. They seem to be portions of an anthology 
of ‘elegant extracts’ from his lectures.* The ideas are 


1 Marx thinks, judging from pictures 
of Samnites, that each combatant had 
originally five ‘ pinnae,’ and that the 
victor seized two of his opponent’s 
feathers. But why would he not take 
all ? and if he only took two, could he 
be said to be adundans when he only 
increased his original five by such a 
small number? In a figurative sense 
Shakespeare (1 Hen. IV. v. 4, 72) makes 
Prince Henry say to Hotspur: ‘ And 
all the budding honours on thy crest 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my 
head.’ 

* Mr. Pater (‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ 
ii, 97) thus describes them—‘‘ The 
Florida or Flowers, so to call them, he 
(Apuleius) was apt to let fall by the 


way; no impromptu ventures, but 
rather elaborate, carved zvortes of 
speech, drawn, at length, out of the 
rich treasury of his memory, and as 
with a fine savour of old musk about 
about them.’”’ At the dinner-party 
which Mr. Pater describes the recently 
published Lucianic Halcyon had been 
delivered. After that Apuleius is re- 
presented as giving one of his Flowers, 
“ discussing, quite in our modern way, 
the peculiarities of those suburban 
views, especially the sea-views, of 
which he was a professed lover.’? We 
would fain have had such a discussion 
from the pen of Mr. Pater, who alone 
could reproduce the Apuleian style— 
not as a disciple, but as an equal. 
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commonplace to an extreme degree; but the elaborate 
way in which these trite themes are decked out with 
the flowers of artificial rhetoric is amazing. Now and 
then the general effect becomes quite artistic, such as the 
calm quietude with which the calm and quiet death 
of Philemon, the dramatist, is narrated, Carefully 
balanced and rhythmical and even rhyming clauses are 
the most striking feature; and nowhere have considera- 
tions based on this characteristic a greater claim on 
the critic than here. To take an example in No. xvi. 
64 Oud. (169. 15 ff. Vliet), Apuleius is speaking of the 
skill with which Philemon treated the various stock 
characters of comedy—nec eo minus et eno periurus et 
amator fervidus et servulus callidus et amica illudens et 
uxor inhibens et mater indulgens et patruus obiurgator et 
sodalis opitulator et miles proeliator, sed et parasiti edaces 
et parentes tenaces et meretrices procaces. The manu- 
scripts give Jeno perturus; and perzwrus seems to be one of 
the constant epithets for the /ezo, cp. Plaut. Capt. Prol. 57 
Hic neque feriurus leno est nec meretrix mala neque miles 
gloriosus. Cic. Rosc. Com. 20, Ballionem illum impro- 
bissimum et jperturissimum lenonem; and fperiurissime 
applied to Ballio in the Pseudolus (351), and Labrax in 
the Rudens (1375). Yet, in the face of this, it is difficult 
to refuse assent to Arlt’s conjecture, perfidus, when one 
sees the rhyming epithets in this and the other clauses. 
The even balance of the clauses also justifies Casaubon’s 
correction a few lines before, where it is said that in 
Philemon you find argumenta lepide inflexa, adgnatos 
lucide explicatos, personas rebus competentes, sententias 
vitae congruentes, ioca non infra soccum, seria non usque 
ad coturnum. Colvius had altered to ac modos; the word 
nodos was excellent (Hor. A.P. 191), but it will be seen 
that the asyndeton should not be broken, and accordingly 
that we must not find ac in ad-. Casaubon altered to 
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adgnitus avayvwpicac ‘recognitions,’ one of the most 
common dénodments of comedy. Leo (‘ Archiv’ xii. 98) 
indeed objects to this on the ground that adgnitus is 
not in the same class of ideas as the other words, 
argumenta, personae, sententiae; for recognitions are but 
a part of argumenta. He wishes to read narratus, as 
Philemon was especially admirable for narration. But 
this is too far from the MSs., and besides the emphatic 
words are not so much argumenta and adgnitus as inflexa 
and explicatos. It is ‘the charming involution of the plots 
and the luminous disentanglement in the recognitions’ 
for which he is especially deserving of praise. Again, in 
the next sentence—rarae apud illum corruptelae, e¢ u¢z¢ 
errores, concessi amores, Leo has rightly judged that the 
conjunction is out of place, and has admirably emended 
to corruptelae, /w¢z errores. It will thus be seen that 
great consideration must be paid to the balance and 
general form of the sentences; and when extended re- 
searches are instituted into the rhythms which Apuleius 
most affects, those researches will probably, in a special 
degree, be concerned with the /Vorzda, and will prove of 
great value in the criticism of this artificial, yet attractive, 
writer.! 


I. 7 Oudendorp (146. 11 Vliet). 


Homines enim neque longule dissita neque proxume adsita 
possumus cernere, verum omnes quodam modo caecutimus; ac 


1 Some studies have already been ferent styles which Apuleius adopts 
made on the rhythms of the Metamor- _ according to the nature of the different 
phoses, e.g. Schober (E.), ‘De Apulei subjects of which he treats ; and inthe 
Metamorphoseon compositione numer- manner in which Apuleius leaps from 
osa,” 1904: Kirchhoff (Alf.), ‘De one style to another according as the 
Apulei clausularum compositione et topic varies, he sees the meaning of the 
arte Quaestiones criticae,’ 19v2: cp. obscure desultoriae scientiae stilus, in 
also Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, which Apuleius (Met. i. 1) says his 
p- 944. Norden is very severe on the novel is written: cp. Leo, ‘ Hermes’ 
prose of Apuleius, pp. 600 ff. But he (1905), p. 605. 
lays just emphasis (p. 603) on the dif- 
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si ad oculos et obtutum istum terrenum redigas et hebetem, 
profecto verissime poeta egregius dixit velut nebulam nobis ob 
oculos effusam nec cernere nos nisi intra lapidis iactum valere. 


We require an object for redigas. Hildebrand con- 
jectured faec for ac. Rather, perhaps, add ves before 
redigas. The passage referred to is Iliad iii. 12, the dust 
raised by the march of the Achaeans was like a mist on 
the mountains, when réacov ric r émAgbace Scov 7 ett Nadav 


id 
iyowv. 


8 (147. 3). 


(Aquila) inde cuncta despiciens ibidem pinnarum eminus inde- 


fessa remigia.... circumtuetur. 


The superfluous word is eminus; the great height to 
which the eagle had attained is described in the fine phrase 
‘the base of the aether and the pinnacle of the storm’? 


(solo aetheris et fastigio hiemis), and is repeated in zude 


and zézdem. Heinsius conjectured despiciens et zzhibens 
pinnarum eminularum ceu defessa remigta, which is too bold 
when we consider the general fidelity of Fg. But he is 
right in supposing that we require a participie expressing 
the idea of ‘slowing down’; and the passage can be fairly 
corrected by reading either zzhzbens (or perhaps deminuens) 
for eminus.? 

The ensuing words ought, as Prof. Thomas (loc. cit. 
p. 290) points out, to be punctuated thus:—et quaerit 


L. Apulei Floridorum quae dicuntur 


1 Rohde (Rh. Mus. 40. 110) alters 
origine et locis quibusdam corruptis,’ 


hiemis to aeris, which is possible ; but 


it turns a poetical into a prosaic phrase. 
Storms only rage in the region of the 
atmosphere; so the pinnacle of the 
storm is that of the atmosphere. 

2T find that this correction of the 
passage has been virtually anticipated 
by Goldbacher in a Dissertation ‘De 


Leipzig, 1867, pp. 21, 22, and Prof. P. 
Thomas (Bulletin de 1’ Acad. royale de 
Belgique (1902), pp. 289, 290). For 
eminus Goldbacher reads itmminuens, 
and Prof. Thomas remittens. Neither 
of these corrections is mentioned by 
Vliet. 
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quorsus potissimum in praedam superne sese ruat fulminis 
vicem de caelo improvisa, simul campis pecua simul mon- 
tibus feras simul homines urbibus uno optutu sub eodem 
impetu (‘lying under the one swoop’) cernens, &c. 


III. 10 (147. 14). 


Nondum quidem /am infexa anima sono nec tamen pluriformi 
modo nec tamen multiforatili tibia. 


The brilliant emendation of Lipsius flexanimo is ren- 
dered certain by considerations of symmetry with the other 
two compound epithets. It is rightly adopted by Leo 
(‘Archiv’ xii.g7); and he further improves the passage by 
showing that the zz- is the remains of -ex of famen, and 
that thus we have /amen with all the three clauses, so that 
the symmetry of all the clauses is wholly perfect. 


13 (148. 17). 


(Marsyas) laudans sese quod erat et coma relicinus et barba 
squalidus et pectore hirsutus et arte tibicen et fortuna egenus: 
contra Apollinem adversis virtutibus culpabat quod Apollo esset et 
coma intonsus et genis gra/us et corpore glabellus et arte multiscius 
et fortuna opulentus. ‘Iam primum’ inquit ‘crines eius praemul- 
sis antiis et promulsis caproneis anteventuli et propenduli, corpus 
totum gratissimum, &c.’ 


The description given here of Apollo seems to be the 
somewhat feminine form of the god, such as the Apollino 
of Florence or the Pythian Apollo of the Louvre (Rev. 
Arch. xl (1902), p. 196 ff, pl. vii), with the addition that his 
ringlets appear here more marked and prominent.' This 
may, perhaps, help us to the meaning of velécinus. The 
Glosses interpret the word by subrecta (e.g. C.G.L. iv. 
162. 5); and it appears to be a compound of /zczzus, which 


1 The brow is considerably narrowed _ of Praxiteles: see Baumeister’s Denk- 
by the hair in the Apollo Sauroctonos _ miler (ii. p. 1400). 


2E2 
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is applied to the bend upwards of the horns of animals, 
lictnt boves qui cornua sursum flexa habent, says a gloss 
(C.G.L, v. 506. 23), cp. Servius on Georg. iii. 55. A Greek 
gloss (ib. ii. 123. 8) interprets /icznus as aval (cp. avarpryog 
in Porphyrius), where the margin of one codex gives re/j. 
cinus. Vulcanius here conjectured reravé0p€ ‘ with straight 
hair’; but ava0a& probably means ‘with hair drawn up 
from the forehead.’ Etymologists connect the word with 
the root /ak ‘to curve, déxprog (Vanicek 825). It would 
then mean literally ‘curving back in hair,’ ‘with hair 
drawn back,’ the brow not being covered with ringlets, 
but the hair drawn back, and in that case naturally cut 
somewhat short. Possibly it is a technical term of artists. 
The word also occurs in vii. 26 (153. 14) of Alexander the 
Great, eadem gratia relicinae frontis, ‘the same charm in 
his uncovered brow,’ i.e. his brow was fully exposed and 
not narrowed, like a woman’s, by any profusion of hair: 
cp. Aelian Var. Hist. xii. 14 ’AAgEavdpov 8 tov PiXiazov 


ampayuovwe wpaiov yevicNa Aéyouor rijv. piv yap Kdunv 
avaceavp0a airy, EavOiv o& civa. In a similar meaning 
the word occurs in Pliny H. N. xxxvii. 14 Erat imago Cn. 
Pompei e margaritis, illa velicino honore grata; cp. also 
Plutarch, Pomp. 2 jv o£ rte Kal avaaroA Tig KOung atpina 
Kat tov TEpi Ta Gupata pvOpwv Vypdrng TOV Mposwrov, ToLWvGa 
ad X , n , e , Wwe x > Ay, Ea 8 
padrdov Aeyouévyy 7} pawvouévny dmordrynta mpog Tag AAcgavopou 


row Buaréwe sixdvag.' 
The epithet gratus does not seem distinctive enough as 
a contrast to sgualidus—not to speak of the recurrence of 
the word a few lines further on, where it is eminently 
suitable. Colvius conjectured vasus:; but Apollo was 
imberbis, and is so especially in this description. It is 
difficult to say what the word can be. It might be “ves, 
1 See also Pliny H. N. vii. 53, Magno similes, illud os probum reddentes 


Pompeio Vibius quidam...et Publi- ipsumque honorem eximiae frontis. 
cius ... indiscreta prope specie fuere 
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cp. genae teretes of the youthful statue at Samos 51 (165. 5): 
but a more likely word to have been corrupted is /ertus, a 
rare collateral form of Zevsus, cp. Nonius 179. 4 Terta pro 
tersa. Varro”Eyw oe, rept royne: “Aerea /erta nitet galea.” 
Idem Cato vel de liberis educandis: alii ita sunt circum- 
tonsi et zevf2 adque unctuli ut mangonis esse videantur 
servi. 

Note the antithesis, ¢ébccem ‘a musician,’ meaning a 
real musician, no amateur, and mu/tiscews ‘many-sided,’ 
‘acquainted with many subjects,’ with the implication 
that he was an expert in none, a dilettante. In Apol. 31 
(42. 8) multiscius is used of Homer without any such 
implication: but in Met. ix. 13 fin. the word is used in a 
depreciating sense, nam et ipse gratas gratias asino meo 
memini quod me suo celatum tegmine variisque fortunis 
exercitatum, etsi minus prudentem, mz/tisctum reddidit — 
as Heraclitus said zoAvpabyin voov ob diddoxet. 


IX. 31 (156. 5). 


Nec revocare illud nec @ me mutare nec emendare mihi inde 
quidquam licet. 


Lipsius and Colvius suggested autem; but there is not 
the same opposition (‘on the other hand’) here that there 
is a few lines before where megue augeri is naturally 
balanced by megue autem minut. We should probably 
read with Vulcanius mec zmmutare. The three verbs will 
then be quadrisyllables. 


33 (157- 6). 


Id quoque pallium coper/oris ipsius laborem fuisse. 


As early even as Vulcanius it was seen that some part 
of comperio must lurk in this word; and it is difficult to 
think of any other suitable word for the rest of the cor- 
ruption except vepertoris ‘deviser.’ As it was not the fact 
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that Apuleius learned that this was one of the devices of 
Hippias which needed statement, but that the audience at 
Olympia learned it from Hippias himself, we should 
probably read comper<iunt reper>ioris. 


36 (158. 4). 


Non co infitias nec radio nec subula nec lima nec torno nec id 
genus ferrameniéa uti nosse. 


It is quite impossible that Apuleius would have used 
two different constructions with w¢7 in a passage in which 
the parts are so closely joined together as here; and 
further I am not sure that he uses w/z with the accusative, 
though he certainly so uses fungor, fruor, potior (see 
Kretschmann, ‘De latinitate L. Apulei,’ p. 132). We 
must read ferramento as Hildebrand suggests, ‘or tool of 
that class.’ For the interchange of a and o see above, 
p- 391. This is better than to transpose z¢z to follow 
forno, which first occurred to me. 


36 (159. 9). 

Moderationem tuam in provincialium negotiis contemplor 
qua effectius te amare debeant experti propter beneficium, expertes 
propter exemplum. 

Vliet alters effectius into effeciste ut. But in 76 (175. 19) 
Apuleius uses efectdus, and it is surely right. But there 


does not seem any place for the subjunctive dedeant. 
Read debebant. 
39 (159. 22). 
Manente nobis Honorino, minus sensimus absentiam tuam 
quam te magis desideraremus. 


Wower reads guamvis, Oudendorp (after Lipsius) guam- 
guam, and Hildebrand guum. All these commentators 


interpret the passage in this sense: ‘As your son remained 
with us, we felt your absence less, although our sense of 
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loss of you was the keener’ (we who saw what an 
excellent governor you were when you left us such an 
admirable young deputy).' This seems somewhat forced, 
though it is very rash to question an opinion in which 
Lipsius and Oudendorp agree. Perhaps guam may be 
retained: ‘we felt your absence the less than would have 
otherwise been our greater sense of your loss’ (as would 
have been the case if you had gone away and not left us 
such an admirable substitute in your son). 


X. 40 (160. 12). 


Sol qui candentem fervido cursu atque equis 
Flammam citatis fervido ardore explicas. 


Priscian (ii. 424. 20 Keil) quotes the first lines of this 
translation of the opening of the Phoenissae of Euripides 
by Accius thus :— 


Sol qui micantem candido curru atque equis 


which seems more probable, as Attius would not have 
used fervzdo in two successive lines, and curru more 
appositely expresses dig¢pac¢ than cursu. It is possible, 
however, that Apuleius read curru, as s and 7 are 
frequently interchanged in F, see p. 369, note. As to 
candentem fervido we may perhaps put it down to the 
account of mistakes made by Apuleius, cp. p. 384, above: 
but it is quite possible to suppose that fervido was an 
error of some copyist, owing to fervzdo in the next line, 
and that a corrector put cand- in the margin, intending 
it to correct /fervido, and that a succeeding copyist 
supposed it referred to mzcantem. In _ such highly 
elaborated compositions as these /orida, the author 


1The actual words of Oud. are— 
“quum filium tuum hic reliquisti, 
minus quidem sensimus tuam absen- 
tiam, sed tamen ideo te ipsum magis 


desideravimus, qui videbamus quam 
esses egregius proconsul qui tam ad- 
mirabilem ‘iuvenem nobis dedisses’’’ 


(160, 1). 
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would most probably be studious of perfection and would 
not have left a false quotation, as he may have done in 
a work like the Apologia, wherein, even if it were revised 
after the trial, a few trifling errors might have been left in 
order to give the appearance of the written speech being 
the same as that actually delivered: cp. p. 384, above. 


XII. 45 (162. 10). 


Ut si vocem (sc. psittaci) audias, hominem putes: + nam 
quidem si audias idem conate non loqui. Verum enimvero et 
corvus et psittacus nihil aliud quam quod didicerunt pronuntiant. 


The plainly corrupt passage most probably contained 
a reference to the raven. Hildebrand reads corvi for nam, 
and conare for conate... With much hesitation I suggest 
nam quidem si audias idem conantem <corvum, conari> non 
logui. We should wish to suppose that guzdem has got 


out of place and should follow conari; but nam quidem, 


with guzdem in a somewhat unusual position, may be 
paralleled from the Apologia 7 (11. 17 Vliet = 8.24 Helm) 
est enim ea pars hominis (sc. os) loco celsa, visu 
prompta, usu facunda. Nam quidem feris et pecudibus 
os humile, &c. 


XIV. 46 (163. 8). 


‘Crates’ inquit ‘ Crates te manumittes.’ 


The editors from the earliest time saw that there was 
no place for the second person, and corrected to manumittit. 
The passages cited by Prof. Ellis (Class. Rev. xv. 50) also 
point to the accusative Cra/efem; and such a form seems 
to be recognized by Neue-Wagener i*. 231, like Zhaletem 


1 He takes conare as infinitive; but’ in a gloss (C. G. L. iv. 497. 34), and is 
there is no example of the active form found in medieval writers. 
in ancient literature, though it is noted 
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besides ZThalem:! but Prof. Ellis prefers Cratem de manu 
mittit.” 

A few lines later on quod erat aucfo gibbere seems 
correctly emended by Oudendorp, after a marginal note 
in the Junta edition, into acufo. This is better than alto 
of Burmann. 

Immediately after, for ne post guerelam eam caperet, 
I would not read guerelae causam caperet with Colvius, or 
querelae ansam caperet with Oudendorp, but gwerelam ea 
inciperet. 

In the next line do not read with Kriiger accepzt and 
respondet, but accepit and respondit (MSS. accipit . . . respondit). 
After Exinde all the verbs are in the past tense. 

In the much discussed passage at the end of this extract, 
I venture to suggest ni Zeno procinctu palliastri circum- 
stantis coronae obtutu<m a>* magistri insecreto defendisset. 
Hildebrand had The a 


already suggested obfutum. 


dropped out owing to its similarity to #, see above, 


p. 376, note. In defence of zzsecreto ‘ non-reserve,’ ‘ non- 
privacy, which is a coined word, one may plead the 
many compounds with zz- which Apuleius affects, and 
which do not appear to be found elsewhere, e.g. zadbso- 
lutus, incunctatus, tnvinius, &c. Brant had already sug- 
gested <a> circumstantis coronae obtutu magestri tnsecreta 
defendisset. See Bosscha’s edition, p.49a. This is per- 
haps better than to eject zz- altogether with Prof. Thomas 
(loc. cit. p. 295). Besides the very essence of the conduct 


1 Or perhaps even Crateta, as Servius 
uses Thaleta (on Georg. iv. 363, 381) ; 
but Chremetem, Lachetem Philolache- 
tem (cp. Neue-Wagener, i3. 521-2) 
point decidedly to Cratetem. 

* The expression de manu mittere 
seems unusual, Ulpian formally defines 
manumissio as de manu missio, Dig. 1. 
1.4; but that points rather to the 


absence of the preposition as being 
normal. Plautus uses generally, if not 
always, manu emittere; but I cannot 
recall any example of de manu mittere. 

3 Perhaps @ is not necessary: cp. 
Virg. Ecl. 7. 47, solstitium pecort de- 
fendite. Hor. Carm. i. 17. 3 defendit 
aestatem capellis. 
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of Crates was that what is universally an act of privacy 
was by him performed openly. 


XV. 50 (164. 10). 


This section on Samos and Pythagoras has not been 
well treated by Vliet. Rohde’s reading (which Vliet 
adopts) ager . . . nec vinitori nec holeri (Vliet reads 
holitor?, suggested long ago early in the sixteenth century 
by Becichemus, perhaps rightly) cu/patur (MSS. sculpitur) is, 
as Prof. Ellis has shown, very doubtful paleographically, 
and is erroneous in fact. Samos was notorious for its 
inferiority in respect of wine, though both a promontory 
and mountain in the island are called” Aumedog (Strabo 637, 
ott © OUK EVOLWOC, KaltEp EvVOLVOVEWY THY KIKAM viCWwY Kal TiC 
HTEpov GXEOOY TL THC MpOGEXOVE TANCE TOVE apiaTouE EKPEpovanc 
olvove) ; so that a Greek might ‘‘dash down yon cup of 
Samian wine” for more prosaic reasons than those of 
patriotic indignation. I think Prof. Ellis is right in 
virtually adhering to the MS., and reading scalpztur with 
Becichemus and Oudendorp (Oudendorp reads zneto, 
which is possible). 


51 (164. 21). 
Vel inde ante aram Bathylli statua . . . dicata. 


Professor Ellis ingeniously suggests zzdidem, But we 
require rather a word signifying ‘there,’ not ‘thence’ ; per- 
haps zbidem (tuzdé). Vel is probably ‘for instance,’ as in 
Apuleius Apol. 55 (70. 15. Vliet = 62. 22 Helm) Nihil incog- 
nitum dico: vel unius Liberi patris mystae qui adestis 
scitis; and frequently elsewhere, e.g. in Cicero Fam. vii. 
24.1: li. 13.1: De Orat. ii. 284: Ter. Hecyra 60: Plaut. 
Mil. 55, Men. 873: Virg. Ecl. 3. 50 Audiat haec tantum— 
vel qui venit, ecce, Palaemon. 
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54 (165. 16). The statue is probably not that of 
Pythagoras: Verum haec quidem statua esto cuiuspiam 
puberum gwzs Polycrati tyranno dilectus anacreonte uel 
amicitiae gratia cantilat. Many editors, from Colvius 
downwards, have conjectured Amacrcon Tetus; but then 
they are compelled to read guem ... dtlectum or quos... 
dilectos (for it is doubtful if we could read guzs ... dilectis, 
as Apuleius would have no reason to use exceptionally the 
contracted form guzs). The course of the sentence leads 
us to gud for guzs.' That would necessitate an accusative 
after cantilat (this form and not can/fillat occurs also in 
Met. iv. 8 (73. 27 Vliet) : cp. ventzlo, ustulo) ; hence possibly 
Anacreonteum melos. Anacreon was such a distinguished 
and favourite member of the court of Polycrates that 
Apuleius supposes the courtier youth is warbling a strain 
of Anacreon’s, whose friendship he enjoyed. 


55 (165. 18). 


Ceterum multum abest Pythagorae philosophi statuam esse. 


Vliet (after Cuper) adds xox before mzltum, which is 
unnecessary. No commentator seems to find any difficulty 
in the grammar of the sentence, so probably it is right; 
but I cannot discover a parallel. I would propose multum 


abest <uf> P. p. statua esset (‘from having been,’ hence the 
imperfect). </s erat> (et Fp: ets? Salmasius) natu Samius 
...ac ferme id aevo quo (so Fg; no need to alter to guon) 
Polycrates Samum potiebatur; sed haudquaquam philo- 
sophus tyranno dilectus est. Or it is quite possible that 
no addition in the last sentence is required except watus 
(vat; F: natu ¢’) for natu; and that Apuleius as the 
sentence went on altered the construction, and instead of 
reading haud tamen, ut philosophus, or something of the kind, 


1 For s final added see above, p. 364. 
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made a pause at fotiebatur, and commenced a new construc- 
tion with sed haudquaquam. 


In 56 (166. 15) there is no reason to add didicisse with 
Elmenhorst ; the force of fezz7sse continues throughout the 
sentence. To add z//a before /udiae seems quite gratuitous 
on Vliet’s part. And he has certainly not punctuated 
rightly in the following sentence, which should appear 
thus :—Chaldaei sideralem scientiam, numinum vagantium 
statos ambitus, utrorumque varios effectus in genituris 
hominum ostendere. 

The difficulty in 59 (167. 15) tot tamque multiiugis 
comitibus disciplinarum toto orbe haustis is most distracting. 
Oudendorp’s caliculis, Colvius’ fontibus, Vliet’s calictbus— 
all suit the sense excellently, but are far from the mss. 
except that of Colvius, which may be right. Lipsius reads 
Jomitibus; and he is followed by Scaliger, Vulcanius, and 
Elmenhorst. But what does it mean? ‘ Kindlings,’ ‘en- 
couragements,’ seems to make poor sense, and is too arti- 
ficial even for the Florida. Prof. Ellis reads summatibus 
‘chiefs,’ ‘leaders’ (in learning), but this does not go well 
with haustis. I thought of cratertbus, as in 97 (186. 17); but 
Apuleius always uses the form crezerra, except of the craters 
of volcanoes. Just possibly the word may have been 
convicttbus ‘feasts’ (cduzctibus). But the inevitable word 
still awaits discovery. 


60(167.20) Linguam ommnem coercere is certainly strange, 
but perhaps not beyond the boldness of Apuleius. Ritters- 
hausen suggested omnino, and Rohde modilem. Perhaps 
linguae momen. 


In 60 (168. 2) gravioribus viris dvevz spatio satis vide. 
batur taciturnitas modificata : loquaciores enimvero (‘ but,’ 
cp. Helm, p. 573) ferme in quinquennium velut exilio vocis 
puniebantur. The mention of guznguennium certainly gives 
much weight to the emendation of Brant for drevi, viz. 
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biennti—he compares Gell. i. 9. 4 non minus quisquam 
tacuit quam dzexnium—though Hildebrand stigmatises 
this venture as ‘inepte.’ 

A few lines further on, for aegue e¢ ipse, read egogue ut 
ipse, or wéque et ipse. We must get in w/ some way. 


XVI. 65 (170. 8-11). 


Farto toto theatro ingens stipatio: occipiunt inter se guer?: qui 
non adfuerant percontari ante dicta, qui adfuerant recordari audita, 
cunctisque iam prioribus gnaris sequentia expectare. 


Apuleius had just given a lively description of the 
bustle that occurs in a theatre shortly before the time 
arrives for the curtain to rise, when most of the audience 
are taking their seats. As the bustle is quite normal, it is 
plain that guerz is wrong. But I cannot agree with Vliet 
that it is necessary to supply for guerz a verb like collogut. 
Rather read guzefz, and put either no stop, or else only a 
comma, after that word. ‘After having settled down 
(quiet?) they begin, those who had not been present, to 
inquire about the previous recitation,’ &c. A few lines 
further on Kriiger reads cenctigue, which is probable, 
especially as s final is often erroneously added (see p. 364), 
and frioribus might readily exert some attraction; but is 
not absolutely necessary. For guaris passive, cp. Gerber 
and Greef’s Lexicon Taciteum, p. 504. 


67 (171. 7). 
Haec ego ita facta, ut commemoravi, olim didiceram, sed taudies 
met meo periculo recordatus. 


This corruption has been emended by Oudendorp: sed 
haud sine meo periculo recordatus. A slight improvement 
might perhaps be attained by reading sed haud essem siné 
(es<sé s>tne) meo periculo recordatus. ‘I should not have 
recollected it except for my own accident.’ 
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68 (171. 19). 
Ante letum od7re quam lectum. 


Vliet says that F 9 read odzre, but he follows Stewechius 
in altering to adzre. But Stewechius made this alteration 
under the idea that the MSS, gave adzre. If they do, we must 
alter to obtve, which was read by Pyrrhus Englebermaeus 
as long ago as 1518. For odzre in the sense of ‘ going to’ 
cp. obire villas and obire cenas in Cicero (Fam. vii. 1, 5: 
Att. ix. 13. 6), which sufficiently justify ob¢ve lectum, and 
renders the alliterative contrast not too harsh. 


70 (172 16-24). 


Duplam igitur vobis gratiam debeo . . . quam ubique equidem 
et semper praedicabo. Sed nunc inpraesentiarum libro isto ad 
hunc honorem mihi conscripto, ita ut soleo, publice protestabor ; 
certa est enim ratio quae debeat philosopho ob decretam sibi 
publice statuam gratias agere, a qua paululum demutabit (-av7t Fd: 
corr. Stewechius) /idere quam Strabonis Aemiliani excellentissimus 
honor flagitat: quem librum sperabo me commode posse con- 
scribere scz/’s eum hodie vobiscum probare. 


The book is plainly not yet written—quem librum 
sperabo me commode posse conscribere—so that Stewechius 
is undoubtedly right in reading demutadit, which is co- 
ordinated with profestabor. But then a difficulty arises 
in inpresentiarum libro isto. . . mihi conscripto, which seems, 
as it stands, to imply that the book is already written. 
We must, I fear, suppose a lacuna, something like this 
sed nunc inpraesentiarum <incondita haec dico, postea grati- 
arum> libro isto... publice protestabor. But this is one 
of those passages on which it is impossible to feel certainty. 
‘The old editors altered rightly /zbere quam. into liber quem. 


é 
Probably the error arose from guam by the correcting ¢ 
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being copied into the wrong place. Before sczt?s one must 
certainly supply sz. What the corruption scz/s contains 
is uncertain. Perhaps for scz/¢s eum we should read sz scio 
istum (i.e. Aemilianus). 

A page later on, at 174. 3, there does not seem any 
alteration required, except to read with the old editors ¢umnc 
for nunc. In 174.12 it is simpler to transpose longe ante 
ceteros to follow vodis, and precede locupletissimus, than to 
add honos with Rohde and Vliet. In 174. 26 insequentem 
curiam protulisse, curia seems to be used for ‘a meeting of 
the senate,’ of which I do not know any other example. 


XVII. 77 (176. 10). 

Magisque sum tantae amicitiae cupitor quam gloriator, quoniam 
cupere nemo nisi vere tputemf potest, potest autem quivis falso 
gloriari. 

Floridus reads nisi vere fz/et, and says that ‘id quod 
cupit esse optandum’ or something of the kind must be 
supplied; but this is impossible. Lipsius suggested z# 
pulem or merert. But the former would exhibit unnatural 
hesitation; and the latter is too wide of the MSs. Conta- 
renus omits the word, which is a simple expedient. As a 
considerable amount of audacity may be allowed in such a 
passage as this, I suggest vere pute, a variety of pure pute; 
the latter adverb is not found, but it would arise if the 
adverbial form of purus putus had to be used. Or vere 
putem may be a corruption of verztate. 

In 177. 22 for e¢ guidem we should read set quidem: we 
must have a contrast, and s initial is at times omitted e.g. 
181, 7 uos for swos, 77. 14 celeti for sceletz. 


82 (178. 10), 
Lusciniae in solitudine Africana canticum adulescentiae garriunt. 


In the other clauses Apuleius says that blackbirds 
warble 7” remotis tesquis and swans apud avtos fluvios, 
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But the commentators are puzzled over Africana. “Cur 
magis in illa quam in alia?” asks Bosscha. There is no 


reason at all. Read (not africa with Kriiger, or opaca as 
Vliet conjectures, but) arcana, as is suggested by Haupt 
(Opuscula iii. 326). It is somewhat strange that Vliet has 
not thought this emendation worthy of notice. 


XIX. 93 (185. 7). 


Ut qui diligentissime animadverterat venarum pulsus inconditos 
vel pracclaros. 


The meaning of zzcondifos is ‘ irregular’ cp. 103 (189. 22), 
not ‘confused,’ i.e. such that the several beats cannot be 
distinguished. Even if it were so, it is questionable if 
pracclaros could have the meaning assigned to it by 
Oudendorp, viz. ‘ pulsus qui bene discerni possunt et certa 
stataque habent momenta.’ Such usages as sol praeclarus, 
lux praeclarain Lucretius which he adduces are not parallel. 
Stewechius read praeceleres, but praetardos would approach 
more nearly to the MSS. Scaliger conjectured praevaros; 
but if Apuleius wished to add a synonym to zucondztos, 
he would have used a copulative and not a disjunctive 
conjunction. 


L. C. PURSER. 





NOTES ON LICINIANUS. 


HE following remarks are based entirely on the 
reported readings of the palimpsest (Brit. Mus. 

Add. 17, 212), or rather codex ter rescriptus, as given by 
G. H. Pertz and his son Karl Pertz in their edition of 
1857, which is substantially repeated in the edition of the 
Seven Bonn Scholars (1858). An opportunity seems to be 
offered for new criticism on these annalistic fragments by 
the publication, after a long period of neglect, of the new 
texts of Guzdo Camozzi (1900) and Michael Flemisch (Teubner, 
1904). Both of these mark an advance, not indeed in the 
decipherment of the now unreadable codex, which, as 
Sir E. M. Thompson believes, and my own eyes satisfy me, 
is all but impossible, but in a more minute comparison of 
the various other historical accounts, Greek or Roman, of 
the events recorded by Licinianus. Camozzi, in particular, 
has made this a special aim; but the same ill-fortune 
which attends so many Italian works of merit has befallen 
him; for, though published in Igo00, his edition had not 
reached the Bodleian Library in May of the present year. 
To some extent, indeed, this ill-luck has been less sensibly 
felt because Camozzi is largely and liberally quoted by his 
successor, Flemisch, whose apparatus criticus is fairly full, 
and generally mentions any suggestion of weight; to say 
nothing of the lucidity produced by printing the original 
uncials of the codex in capitals, and marking emphatically 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. 2F 
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to the eye by a bold black type those parts of the history, 
as it is recorded by other writers, which call for particular 
notice as illustrating Licinianus. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to express a hope that 
greater care should be taken in employing chemical re- 
agents to revive faded or obscured writing. It is certain 
that in some instances chemicals have been used which 
did no harm to the MSS. upon which they were employed. 
More than twenty years ago I was allowed to examine at 
my leisure the very early uncial MS. of St. Gallen, containing 
fragments, as Niebuhr believed, of Merobaudes. I can 
testify that the writing was then perfectly distinct and 
legible; no doubt because the librarian of St. Gallen was 
sufficiently well-instructed to insist on a substance being 
used for reviving the letters which was innocuous, and left 
each of them well defined and clear. Howsadly different is 
the case with Licinianus, and how much cause we have to 
regret that no English paleographer of eminence under- 
took the re-examination of the MS. soon after the publica- 
tion of the first edition. For it must not be supposed 
that Licinianus is a commonplace or valueless author. 
Camozzi has done well in pointing out that not a few 
details of the history he has recorded are not to be found 
elsewhere. 

In printing the text I follow the reproduction given 
by the Bonn Heptas (H.), also their paging; capitals only 
where the letters leave a doubt. 


p- 4, col. 2, 1. z2o— 


flexuntes a genere PNIIDILIUMQUODREGUM uocabant. 


Placidus (p. 46 Deuerling) Flexuntes equitis quoddam 
genus ab ornamento equi quod flexum uocant. pensilium H. 
Can there have been a form in u, pendulium:? QUODREGUM, 
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I think, is for guo (quod?) regunt. For regunt = flectunt, 
and quo regunt = ornamentum quo equos flectunt, i.e. fexum. 

The preceding sentence I would write thus:—scio quos 
Spartiatae . . ., et quidam aviwrove hoc die, at ali(i) 
xa\Xirrovg appella(n)t. hoc die = hodie, at the present 
time. 


p. 8, col. A, 1. 8— 


Incertae naturae i]s LEVITATISQUAE SUL ....R(doubtful)uzis- 
COMISABAR .. . . ENIRE 


leuitatisque summae Mommsen, but not convincingly. 
I think it possible that the letters point rather to 
ADULESCENTULIS. Both Polybius (xxvi. 1) 6re rv vewrépwv 
aisBurrd rivag avvevwyoupévoug .. . Tapiv tmwyalwy and 
Diodorus (xxix. 32) & revag rv véwv aicBorro ... imi Kopov 
mapeyévero mention revelling parties of young men as the 
occasion of Antiochus’ eccentricities. For comisasar it 
seems probable we should prefer comztsator to comisans or 
comisabundus. The Bonn editors supply [zéeru]enire very 
plausibly. 


ib. 1. 16— 


asturcone pom(fam) . ETEBAT 


Probably the lost letter was R, as Bernays thought— 
REGEBAT. In support of as¢urcone may be quoted from 
Gétz’s Thesaurus Glossarum Asturco equus ambulator. 


Such an ambling horse would suit anyone marshalling 
a procession. 


lL 17:— 


Et REI simulabat Hierapoli Dianam ducere uxorem et CET.... 
epulati EAQUEPERBERE . . . . sacro protulis . . . . causatus EMANSIS 
2F2 
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tulit ei dotem ex UM quem ILLUM omnium 
deae donis reliquit. 


SE for REI the Bonn editors (H.) ; and it is hard to offer 
anything better. The lacuna after CET is more plausibly 
filled up by their ERIS. The passage which follows may 
be, I think, so: epulatis aguae perbreue [uas e] sacro pro- 
tulit, [ob oc] causatus se mansisse, |wec con]tulit ei [ad] 
dotem ex[¢va anuljum (this last is Keil’s) quem unum 
(K. Pertz) omnium deae donis reliquit. 

causatus is in any case to be retained. If donis is right, 
it must be dative ‘left nothing to the goddess’s store of 
offerings by way of a dowry on her marriage to him 
(Antiochus) but a single ring.’ 


p. 8, col. B, 1. 11— 
has ille METAPIOTANTISACRITERGLISCENTISEXTENDIT 


A syllable has fallen out here, ME[RI|TAS. The rest 
follows easily: IN for 10, then ¢antis sacrilegiis poenas ex- 
pendit. This is very near Bursian’s has ille poenas tanti 
sacrilegi expendit ; but poenas seems to be disguised rather 
in CENTIS than in METAPIO. The palimpsest seems to have 
given either EXTENDIT or EXPENDIT: the meaning, how- 
ever, leaves no doubt that the latter is the right word. 


ib., 1, 17— 


Olympio[n] ETMURESLAPIDEMTAs . _EINSULUERAT. 


Probably ex (mar)moris lapide octa (? meta)s[tylJon 
ei instituerat. The last two words were suggested by 
Keil, but are doubtful. 

Bursian conj. ¢ lapide marmore; but ET is rather EX 
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than E. For octastylon cf. Vitruv. iii. 1 fin. huzus exemplar 
Romae non est, sed Athenis octastylon templo Olympio. 

If, however, the M before TAS is reliable, perhaps 
peraotvdov ‘colonnaded’ might seem to express the same 
idea less particularly, since Licinianus goes on to say nam 
columnas aliquot numero circumdederat. 


p. 10, col. A, 1, 1— 


The first words of this passage are, I believe, e¢ gu(a)e 
alia; then perhaps mudti inueniuntur followed by a parti- 
ciple ( jingentes, commenti, credentes?): as Pliny says of Corn. 
Nepos (H. N. v. 5) quaeque alia Cornelius Nepos auidissime 
credidit. 


In 1. 5 rx1cro for which Mommsen conj. ROGO may be 
[FE]RETRO. 


In the story of the two brothers Corfidii, I think it 
possible that the letters following maior frater heredem 
(p. 10, col. A, 1. 9) represent miliens fratrem minorem 
instituerat legtoque (= lectoque) testamento reuixit maior : 
but if this is so, not only is mzliens a somewhat unusual 
breviloquy, but the words mznorem fratrem are rather an 
inference from Pliny’s account of the same event than 
obtainable from the letters of the codex as reported by 
Pertz. 

The sentence after this (1. 13) may have been as follows: 
[a] fratre s[uJo ait se dimissum, eum petisse funeri 
s[uo] erogaretur et locum (then a line lost, e.g. Flemisch’s 
in quo defodisset aurum) edocuisse. 

In this attempted restitution edocuzsse is Mommsen’s, 
but zzdicasse of H. is also possible. What the word was 
between fetisse and funeri, represented by T in the codex, 
is very doubtful; it would seem to be some numerical 
abbreviation. 
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p. 10, col. B, 1. 3— 


tantumde(m) opus fuit NOSTROCORENOSCERE quantum memoria 
tradere. 

Francken’s mos recognoscere seems to me right; the 
corruption probably arose from the tendency to introduce 
a g after com, recongnoscere. At any rate the suggestion of 
the Heptas nostro corde noscere is very hazardous; its 
strangeness and its not being the MS. reading combine 
to make it improbable. This would not matter so much if 
an argument had not been drawn from it in favour of an 
Antoninian era as the date at which Licinianus wrote. 
Between Fronto or A. Gellius and Licinianus it is difficult 
to trace anything like real similarity ; archaisms are rare 
in the few passages of L. where the reading is ascertained. 


p. 14, col. A, 1. 6— 


Senatus permisit agrum Campanum quem omnem priuati possi- 
debant coemeret et publicus fieret. 


I see no great reason for altering e¢ to uz; the nomina- 
tive changes from Lentulus to the land: ‘allowed him to 
buy up the land, and the land to become in this way state 
domain.’ 


ib., 2I— 
INUISOSDIUISU. . 


This is for in(di)uisos diuisum [iret]. 


ib., col. B, 1. 1o— 


Antiochi Epiphanis regnum senatus filio Antiochi Antiocho 
puero adtribuit qui paulo PosTE .. ITATUIPIAPRELIATUSEST. 


Here Mommsen has most excellently recovered the 
Greek name Lufaéor, possibly corrupted from a Greek- 
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written original, and afpellatus est for APRELIATUS EST. 
But PosT seems to have been followed by E[A], which would 
be a little in the manner of Livy. 


1. 16— 


petenti IUNGEBAT seems to be for TUNC NEGABAT or TUNC 
ABNUEBAT ‘ when he asked, at the time of the request, refused.’ 


1. 24— 
Et cum habuit MIs. 


After MIS, which are the last letters of the line, the 
page comes to an end. Hirschfeld has suggested -ERI- 
CORDIAM SENATUS as a probable supplement. Following 
in his track I would offer -ERATIO SENATUM. 


p- 15, col. B, 1. 11— 


Legatos—ita contumeliose submouit ut desperata pace ADO.. . 
CAPTA postero die CASTR(A) eius non longe a Manli castris con- 
stituta. 

ADO[rerentur] postero dic H, omitting CAPTA. It seems 
possible that the missing letters were ADO[rta ac] CAPTA; 
the participle adortus was sometimes passive. Then sint 
might follow after CASTRA. Pertz, however, reports the 
letter following ADO as the left-hand half of U. 


p. 18, col B, 1. g— 


Militum ureciuMQ. 


May this have been welitumgque? It is nearer to the 
reported letters than calonumque. 


p. 20, col. 1, 1, 1— 
Matrona quaedam qua[si] mente commota sedit in consilio Iouis 


Solio Keil and so H. This seems improbable. I think 
consilio means the gods seated (in effigy) as assessors of 
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Jupiter. Horace uses the same words, Carm. iii. 25. 26 
Caesarts audiar Aeternum meditans decus Stellis inserere et 
consilio Touts ‘ Jove’s council of assessors.’ In the passage 
of Horace it is more than probable that the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, who were in a special sense called BovAaior Osi, 
are alluded to (Schol., Ap. R. iv. 262) ; in the passage of 
Licinianus, the assessors of Jupiter would naturally be the 
other eleven primary gods (Apoll. R., ii. 532 and schol.). 


1. 8— 
Et die quodam AN . . LUDOSQUI futuri erant. 


K. Pertz’s supplement an{[te] ludos qui futuri erant is 
generally accepted as right; but it is not certain. May it 
not have been die quodam ante quam /udi Oscé futuri erant 
—a more particular specification? Cic. Fam. vii. 1 non 
enim te puto Graecos aut Oscos ludos desiderasse prae- 
sertim cum Oscos uel in senatu uestro spectare possis. 
LUD. OSQUI = LUDI OSCI. 


p. 20, col. A, 1. 2o— 


Aliquod matronae [e ]odem somn[i]o monitae [u]na eademque 
nocte de . . 1B.SACRIS praestite[runt] hocque SACRIFICATU ali- 
quotiens. 


Perhaps dez Liberz sacris: such a simultaneous warning 
would naturally involve a religious rite of some expiatory 
kind. In SACRIFICATU is perhaps disguised, not sacrzji- 
catum, but sacri factum, or factitatum. 


ib., col. B, 1. g— 


This sentence seems to me to have been as follows: 


Rutilius consul collega Manlii, (hoc anno Cn. Pompeius natus 
est, solus super rep. [b Jonit[ate] aeque adque Cicero <laudandus>) 
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cum metus aduentantium Cimbrorum totam quateret ciuitatem ius 
jurandum a iunioribus exegit. 


The words hoc anno to aeque adque Cicero seem, as the 
Heptas suggested, parenthetical: a deviation from the 
usual style of Licinianus justified by the importance of 
the event, the birth of Pompeius Magnus. super rep. boni- 
tate=propter bonitatem in remp. The letters .ONITAEQ. 
are a quite explicable corruption of BONITATEAEQ. 

It is very noticeable that the description of Rutilius as 
consul collega Manlit agrees exactly with Val. Max. II. 3. 3 
a P. Rutilio consule Cn. Manlii collega. 


p. 22, col. A, 1. 2— 
placuit -—— quid in libris fatalibus SERIEPOSSET palam recitari. 


This is surely [quid] 2. 2. f. reperirt posset, not scriptum 
esset, as the first editors supposed. 


l, 5— 


Constabat notari EAGMINECINNASEACTRIB’PATRIAPULSIS tran- 
quillum otium et securitatem futuram. 


Read notari eo carmine (so Pertz) Cinna[m] ac sex 
tribunis patria pulsiss Mommsen, whom Camozzi and 
Flemisch follow, conj. carmine (without eo) Cinna sexque 
tribunis: but notard seems more likely to mean ‘ was 
marked out’ than ‘it was indicated.’ The inversion ser ac 
for ac sex is supported by similar dislocations in the MS. 

In the letters which immediately follow /uturam, 
PETERAT auspicium et superiore casu Mario oblatum, for 
which Bernays conj. REPETAM, the Bonn Heptas REFERAM, 
I offer SET ERAT, to which e¢ appears to me to point, 
‘However, this was not the only instance of the divine 
favour towards Marius; an omen had befallen him before,’ 
as Licinianus goes on to record. 


EEA A TES EE PTI TESS TES RIES SESS 
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1. 15— 
uidet asellum forte ABIECTIS ET . . BARTIS. 


obtectis et Pertz, cf. Val. Max. I. 5 cum ez pabulum 
obiceretur ; cibarits H: whence Flemisch restores, in my 
opinion rightly, vdzectis e¢ [cz |barits. In the next clause, 
praecini perhaps accords better with a presage such as this 
than fraecipz, and TDE is perhaps INDE rather than IDEM, 


1. 23— 


Naui peruenit IaLs CHRONPROFECTUSETHISPANIA. 


Here EX has palpably been corrupted into ET. IALSs.- 
CHRON probably disguises in the form of abbreviation 
TALS ACRON, i.e. Telamonts promontorium (Ptol. Il. 1. 4). 
Telamonis is due to the younger Pertz; the name is some- 
times spelt with an a, Talamon (Dict. of Geography s. v.), 
My own part of this conjecture axpov I consider all but 


certain (Ptol. Ill. 1. 4 TeAauay axpov). 


ib., col. B, 1. 3— 


cum de[for]mis habitu et cultu... 
[flojrentem uictoriis no[rant]. 


uideretur qui eum 


After culfu not ab zs (H), nor a6 zs (Mommsen), nor even 
zis (K. Pertz), but EIS seems to have fallen out. /loren- 
tem is not quite certain, as the MS. is reported to give 
E.. .RENTEM. 


This column (B of p. 22) is only intelligible up to 1. 12 
milites. What follows is mostly conjectural. But I see no 
cause for altering e¢ pracfecit [eum] Sertorio ef Paptrio; 
at any rate, the change to praccepit is hazardous, and not 
particularly likely on paleeographical grounds. In 1.14 it 
seems possible that exercitus was shortened into EUS. 
1. 15 is, lam afraid, beyond recovery. But in 17 [in ur]bem 
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ueniret quae 18 uideret SINE SUCCEN ... it would 
seem that uzderetur should be read. The following word, 
in my judgment, cannot be successum as the Heptas 
emended; and in the uncertainty of this, Cimnae for sine 
must be abandoned also, as indeed paleographically, and in 
the light of the palimpsest elsewhere, it is very improbable. 
Perhaps some form of succenturtare is to be supplied. 
Festus : succenturzare est explendae centurtae gratia supplere 
subscere. Similarly Placidus s.v. centuriae (Deuerling, p. 17) 

. ut, st primt defecerint, istt quos subesse diximus, 
laborantibus primis subuentant unde et ad insidiandum 
ponitur succenturiatus quasi armis dolosis tnstructus. The 
word is best known from Terence, Phorm. I. 4. 51 Nunc 
prior adilo tu: ego in subsidtts hic ero Succenturtatus, st quid 


deficias. 


Lines 18-24, which end column B, are the more tanta- 
lizing, that much of the Latin is obviously preserved intact. 


One or two suggestions occur to me :— 


1.18 uoluntate senatus points to something like [zucer]ta 
preceding. 


], 21 IUTUMUELLETIREREA is quite straightforward, 
except REA, for which I suggest [¢n¢e]vea, anticipating 
[do] nec of 1. 23, like Liv. ix. 9. 13 zlerea 1m indutiis res 
Suisset, donec ab Roma legati aut uictoriam illis certam aut 
pacem adferrent. 


1. 23 subrepserat of the codex seems to be an error for 
subrepserit as included in the clause [ad]iutum uellet ire 
interea .. . donec. 


1. 24 NARBO looks like a mistake for Cardo. NESOS- 
PORTUM has a strange look of a semi-Greek compound 
nesoportum ‘island harbour.’ Is it possible that Licinianus 
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called by this name the harbour of Ostia? I have not 
been able to find the word elsewhere; but such a trans. 
lation of a Greek noun yyooAiuyny would have well suited the 
later post-republican descriptions of Ostia, as Dion Cassius 
says of Claudius’ reconstruction of it: 1x. 11. 4 rovro & éy 
a’ry oe medayer xwpata ixaripwHev adrov peyada yWoac 
Oaracoav eiravPa Tory TeptéBare Kai vicov tv abry mipyov ts 
tm’ ixeivy ppuxtwplav Exovra kaTeoTicaro. 


p- 24, col. A— 


As I disagree with previous editors on the restitution 
of this column, I shall write it out on the lines which seem 
to me to be more probable. 


Ad noctem usque ma{nen]s Ostia urbe potitur [per] Ualerium 
cuius equ[ites] praesidebant. nec [Po ]|mpeius a Sertorio bel{lum 
a |bstinuit sed palam pug[na] uit. et frustra legati [ul]tro citro 
remissi sunt [cum] (? quoniam) se Cinna superiorem [aut parem] 


ir 12 
aestimaret. Marius [una cu]m suis Ianiculo [deici] tur multis 


33 . a . 
occisis; quif{busdam] Mari iussu ingulatis [Tunc] et Octauius 
1 16 7 


acceptis . *  cohortibus a Pompeio . . tradidit se inimico... lus 
occiditur uinlieds su[b eod]Jem quos subsidio Miflo ]nio Sertorius 
miserat. [con ]ciderunt(?) Octauiani .. . milia et senator unus [Aeb] 
utius, aduersariorum [se ]ptem milia. potuit capi [Ja Jniculum 
eodem die [nisi] Pompeius ultra Octauium progredi passus non 
fuisset. 

2 manens K. Pertz; 3 per K. Pertz; 3 equites K. Periz; 
6 bellum abstinuit H.; 9 cum X. Pertz, the codex gives... 
IM, possibly cum cam or guoniam; 12 deicitur is my conjec- 
ture, and so seemingly Livy according to the 80th epitome,’ 


1 And so Appian i. 68 KAavbiov 8& —- dau oHAGEv, SmavoixGelons aitg wiANs 
“Awmov xiAlapxov, TexopuAakobyTa Tis  mwep €w kal roy Kwvay écedétaro. 'AAN’ 
‘Péuns Tov Aoddy Tév Kadodmevov “Iavov- obra pev abtixa eedoOnoay ’Oxraoviov 
kAov, eb more waddvta ie’ éaurév, Tis Kal Moumniov ogiow emdpaudvrav. 
€iepyecias dvauvhoas 6 Mdpios, és rhv 
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Cinna et Marius cum Carbone et Sertorio Ianiculum occu- 
pauerunt et fugati ab Octauto consule recesserunt: decutitur 
might also be suggested, cf. Val. Max. i. 4. 2, B. Afric. 50; 
13 quibusdam K. Periz, but the codex is reported as giving 
QUIS . . - DILAMARIUSIUGULATIS, the latter portion of 
which has been well restored by Camozzi MARI IUSSU 
iugulatis. The meaning seems to be that Marius, in the 
attempt to storm the Janiculum, was dislodged, and lost 
many of his men; some others he himself put to the sword 
for not showing enough boldness, and allowing themselves 
to be temporarily repulsed. 14 Tum KX. Peréz; 16 tradidit 
se inimico Camozzz; the cod. gave TRADIDISSE.' 18 sub 
eodem is my conj. for SU... ENT cod.; that this was sub- 
mouentur is hardly probable. 20 [con]ciderunt for .. . 
SEAERUNT of cod.; I suppose comsederunt to have been 
written wrongly for conciderunt. 

The story of the two combatants, one of whom after 
killing the other recognized him as his brother while 
stripping his body, and then stabbed himself on the funeral 
pile constructed for his brother’s corpse, must have been 
famous, as it is mentioned by Livy, Epit. 70; Val. Maximus, 
v. 5.4, Tacitus Hist., 4. 51, and Orosius, 5. 19. 12 (Flemisch). 
To these may be added the writer of two epigrams, Anth. 
Lat. 462, 463 Riese, in which, however, the event is placed at 
the time of the civil war at Actium. The story is given on 
p. 24, col. B, of Licinianus, and happens to be unusually 
well preserved. I demur, therefore, to the omission by the 
Heptas in the words (l. 20) multa praecatus et inpraecatus 
gladio se tratecit of praecatus et, though the excision is 
accepted by Camozzi and Flemisch. The unhappy slayer 


1The meaning, I suppose, would of Cinna and Marius, gave up the sena- 
be that Octavius, who might have been __ torial cause as desperate, and byrefusing 
expected, after the reinforcement he to make an armed resistance acknow- 
had received from Pompeius, to take a _ledged himself beaten (tradidit se ini- 
more heroic part by attacking the party ico). 
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of his brother might well be described as offering, before he 
killed himself, many prayers and invoking many curses: 
prayers to the gods to forgive his rash act of murder, 
curses on the authors of the civil war, who had caused 
two brothers to fight as enemies. 


p. 26, col. A, 1, 18— 


dignitatem ANTIREMPRASENTIB * PATRIB* 


d. antiquam prae se ferentibus patribus H. d. antiquam 
P.R. tuentibus patribus Francken. The words are very 
doubtful. Can vem praesentibus be for repraesentantibus? 
or should we write d. ané[erio|rem praestantibus ‘the senators 
asserting their former dignity ’? 


col. B, 1. 8— 
cum Cinna consilia sociabat et Octauio FECER. 


tegebat Mommsen, detegebat HY: the antithesis seems 
to point to SECER[NEBAT]. 


p. 28, col. A, top.— 


The loss of letters here allows nothing beyond a hazy 
view of the meaning. The general Pompeius Strabo is 
lying in his tent disabled by a lightning-stroke; and 
C. Cassius is sent to act for him whilst he recovers. Then fol- 
low, 1. 6, the words ADQUEMPOMPEI .... MREPENTESEERIGIT. 
The Heptas filled up the gap by reading Pompei{us 
nuntiujm, which, if the codex is reported with anything like 
truth, can hardly be right. I suggest ad quem Pompei[us 
tum] repente se erigit, ‘on whose arrival Pompeius roused 
himself for the moment,’ like Catullus’ ut mhz tum repente 
utsum est, X. 3. 

Pompeius, instead of recovering, died. A description 
of his funeral follows, in which, however, the loss of letters 
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again causes perplexity. The following is an attempt 
differing in some points from those hitherto published :— 


p. 28, col. A, 1. 1g4— 


16 
Eius funus populus ....PADANUS dir(r)uit MOR . . . DUMQ. 


sIRNODgsCusSU .. aRCAENUM trahere non destitit omnibus 


19 > 20 . 20 
consentientibus dignam caelo poenam et perfidiae et ASA. . . UITIAE 
FESSTSIDUM HOS . . DEM expendisse. 


1.15 Perhaps mor|[be|dumque [uetlerno, decussum (or de- 
trusum) ex arca caeno trahere non destitit. ARCA, a com- 
mon word for ‘ coffin,’ would account for the loss of CA 
before -ENUM. Then, perhaps, et perfidiae et aua[ritiae et 
sae]Juitiae: cf. Vell. 11. 22: saeuttiae causam auaritia praebutt. 
Plutarch expressly states that the one cause of Pompeius 
Strabo’s unpopularity was his ypnuarwy amAnorog éwOuuta 
(Pomp. 1). The two following words are probably Zessz- 
mum (Keil), hominem (H). 


1. 23 seq. I read thus— 


Sed ora[to]res et tribuni repressa [m Jultitudine cadauer super- 
in[iecta ueste non sinunt] in bustatrahi; [alii dicunt] in lecticulam 
vulgariter eum elatum sepulturae datum. 


There is some ground for retaining oratores. The 
funeral of Pompeius seems to have taken place at Rome 
(Plut. Pomp. 1, Vell. ii. 21), and was a proper occasion for 
the numerous orators of that time to protest, so far as they 
could, against an act of popular barbarity. 


col. B, 1. g— 


milites repente cim’LEIS TOTIS clamore exercitum Cinnae 
salutant ac resalutantur. 


Possibly centurdeis dotis. 
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1, 15— 
ipse inter primos ad Cinnam de pace legatum TiCIssEnsDEga. 


Perhaps mittit paciscens de ea. 


p. 32, col. A, 1, 1— 

Sulla Athenas re[ue]rsus in principes se[diti]lonis et noxios 
ANIM .... lentius necatis reli[qui]s necatis reliquis ab. 

The dittography ecatis reliquis necatis reliquis points to 
something wrong, which is also clear from the fact that 
the space between ANIM and LENTIUS is not large enough 
to admit the required suppiement aduertit. I do not 
venture to theorize on the passage, and content myself 
with observing that /entius may be right, as Appian, 
Mithr. 20, says of Sulla on this occasion that he punished 
the ringleaders with death, pardoned the rest (roi¢ 8 adore 
suvéyyw). It is not a little surprising to find a conjecture 
so uncertain as [uio]lentius accepted by both Camozzi 
and Flemisch. 


1, 12— 
quadrigas . . . ESSUAS septuaginta. 


essedas K. Pertz, falcatas H. It may also have been 
EIUS ET SUAS, sent by Dorilaus and Mithridates. 


1. 16— 


quae [inter ]ea collegerat ETERNi . . . quae longis nauibus... 
SUSUASTABAT. 


Perhaps externis [locis] quae longis nauibus [quoquo- 
uer|sus uastabat. 


1. 20— 
DEBUE ... IETSUPPRESSOSENECTU ... DERIDI continebant 
om 


Part of this has been restored by Traube, se moctu 
(continebant): noctu, I think, points to the antithesis ad 
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meridiem or usque ad meridiem. The whole may have 
been thus: debilitati ex inpressione se continebant 
noctu [usque ad] meridilem], sed ocius impetu facto milites 
nostri castra capiunt. 


P. 34, col. B, 1. 1— 


Hortensius RE . . .. fugauerat. 


retro Pertz: perhaps repulsos. 


1. 133— 


oppida INPAcaAsRu . redigit in suam potestatem 


inpacata K. Pertz. I suggest rursus for the gap before 
redigtt, 


l.15— 


Nicomedi regnum Bithiniae restituit RUC . . ESTOPRELIATI 
PAPHLA.ON.. 


The ‘0’ in ESTo is doubtful. 

Camozzi is indubitably right in restoring the name 
Paphlagonia to this sentence ; but the rest of his conjecture 
cui est pars addita is too remote from the letters, though 
I have nothing better to suggest of my own. 


p. 36, col. A, l. g— 


The spelling here of the name Nicomedes Euergetes 
as [NIICONEMES EUERSEIES is comical, but is expressly 
vouched for by Pertz. 


In 1. 5 I would write merzto ita dictus for . ERITADIcTUS. 
In 1. 7 alligabat, not alliciebat, is demanded by deneficiis suis : 
the codex gave ALLI. EBAT. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. 2G 
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1. 10 The letters ARISTONAS point to Aristo a]nas{sa}, a 
form like Plistoanax. Such varieties of name are common 
enough. Itis even not impossible that Halie, as the codex 
is reported to have given, is a real name; at any rate, the 
adjective SICHEANA, by which she appears to be described 
as belonging to Sycae, or Syce, a town of Cilicia (Steph, 
Byz. s. v., Athen, II. 78. 6), should be retained. The two 
words were corrected by Keil into Hagne Cyzicena; and 
Flemisch prints this as right. But though Cyzicus seems 
to be spelt in the codex CELIEUS, this does not justify so 
remote a corruption as Sicheana for Cyztcena. Reinach 
(Revue de Numismatique for 1897, pp. 241 sqq.!) has 
suggested Nicaeena, de Ricci Szgeana. 

In the gap, 1. 10, quem ...RARISTONAC, I suggest 
[uxo]R: for procreare is at times used of the mother: 
cf. Cic. de Orat. 1. 3 procreatricem quondam et quasi parentem, 
and cf. Aen. x. 705, where Vergil seem to have written 
Cissets regina creat: Paris urbe paterna Occubat. 


Col. B, 1. 3— 
Haec (these events, the marriage of Nisa after the death of the 


former wife) Socrates ad regem FECIT REGEM refert bellum contra 
fratrem incitauisse. 


Possibly recit[at .eam] refert. There seems to be a 
confusion of the readings AD REGEM RECITAT and RECITAT 
AD REGEM. Or may we believe that a line has fallen out 
containing an infinitive depending on /feczt? Haec ad 
regem fecit | per nuntios deferri, Nisam ad | regem refert 
bellum c.f. incitauisse. 7zegem, in both sentences, will of 
course be Mithridates: see Camozzi. 


1I would call the attention of my © most recent writers on Licinianus seem 
readers to this paper, of which the to be unaware. 
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1. 8— 
Chrestus etiam quasi meliore nomine ab eodem REvOCualILIL. 


It is difficult to explain vewocari of the new name given 
to Socrates. I suspect we should write ab eodem re[ge] 
uocari [coeptus]. 

in the fragment of B. xxxvi (p. 38 H.) Licinianus, 
recording the African triumph of Cn. Pompeius, mentions 
the story of his trying to enter Rome with a team of 
elephants, and finding the entrance too narrow to admit 


of it. 


p. 38, col. A, 1. 7— 
. » ADMEMORANTEIOTU.......... TEMAELEPHA 
EpCINITINES RO . . MAUEREMINGRE RoIT . .. CNRECUISSE 
RADCURRUM TUNC! AIS . QUAMQus RIS 
EXPERIRENTUR. 


I supplement this as follows :— 


Quidam admemorant Pompeium cu[m sex uel sep]tem 
elepha[ntis Africis L]eptitanis Romam auezéem ingre[di 
int] roittum facere ne]quisse elephantis ad currum iunctis 

quamuis bis experiretur. 


Admemorare, though the new Latin Thesaurus quotes 
no instance of it, must have existed before admemoratio 
could have been used by Augustine. It seems probable 
that Lepzzs (Plin. H. N. viii. 32 ultra Syrticas solitudines) 
in an adjectival form, whether Lepéztanis or Leptinis or 
Lepticinis? is disguised in the letters which follow. Pliny 
(H. N. viii. 4), while mentioning the fact that Pompeius 
Magnus, in his African triumph, was the first who yoked 
elephants before the eyes of the Romans, adds that Pro- 
cilius denied the possibility of such an elephant team 
passing one of the city gates. 

1The three letters UNC form one Ms. has depcinos; the occurrence of c 


composite letter in the codex. there and in Licin. is remarkable. Can 
*In Tac. Ann. iii. 74 the Medicean there have been a form Lefticinus ? 


2G2 
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col. B, 1. 14— 


et Samnites Q. Qui Nol(a)e erant. 


This must be, I think, gaz guz, plural of guzs guzs. 


p. 42, col. A, 1. 22— 


The characterization of Sallust here given by Licinianus 
is an almost unique literary remark in the scanty remains 
the palimpsest has preserved. Sallustium non ut histori- 
cum aiunt sed ut oratorem legendum, nam et tempora 
reprehendit sua et delicta carpit et con[tiones] ingerit et 
DATINCE.... loca montes flumina et hoc genus AMO... 
dat in censum Mommsen, dat invicem Flemzsch: perhaps 
dat in scaenam. For AMO . . . Keil’s amoena seems a 
plausible suggestion. 


P- 44, col. A, l. 1— 
In quorum AcRI . . cIsS deduxerat SA... FUERE. 


ACRI or AGRI must be the remains of agr7s—a variation 
of construction for zz agros deducere. ‘The word which 
followed is very doubtful; mzlztes was suggested by the 
younger Pertz; /egzones is also possible. But SA looks 
like the remains of sa/uos or saluas, with which the Heptas’ 
supplement [ves¢i]¢were for FUERE would well agree; since 
the outer margin of col. A had been torn away, and 
it is uncertain how many letters should be supplied—a 
remark which holds good also in 1. 6, where I would supply 
(mult |ertbus rather than [complur]ibus of the Bonn Heptas. 
Similarly, in 1. 7 agros [cap]tos reddiderunt. 


ROBINSON ELLIS, 





ETHICS AND THEISM. 


HERE is one great question that must precede all 
examination of the basis and ground of Ethics. Is 
it a Science or an Art? A pure Art isaseries of homoge- 
neous rules for producing certain effects, whether the rules 
and effects be cognitional, emotional, or practical. From 
this point of view, Ethics may be called the Art of distin- 
guishing Right from Wrong—of interpreting the meaning 
of “ Ought,” and bringing it to bear on conduct. But itis an 
Art only in the same sense as Logic is an Art: just as there 
is no Art of Reasoning that can make a man think of the 
right argument at the right time,’ so there is no Art of 
Conduct that can make a man do the right thing at the right 
moment. Ethics is, then, a critical rather than a produc- 
tive Art: it can judge of conduct under certain general rules 
of right: it can (in its work as “ Casuistry”) decide between 
rules seemingly contradictory, or legislate for special 
cases: but it has never yet been able to alter a man’s 
motives or to change his character. As an Art, it starts 
from the “ Ought ”: in its work of examining che meaning 
of “ Ought,’ and finding its roots and sanctions, it is 
obviously a Science, 

Again, Ethics as an Art is not a pure Art. If we call 
it “the Art of using the Will aright,” we find ourselves face 
to face with the fact that, for the right use of the Will, we 
must go outside the Will itself: for the right use of the 


1 See Mill’s Logic. 
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Will depends on motives and rules that belong, not to the 
Will, but to the Intellectual and Emotional parts of our 
nature. When we speak of the Will, we speak of a faculty 
that is quite unlike our other faculties: for the Will is 
simply the man acting practically and freely, as he is 
acted on and chooses among motives supplied by his 
Intellect or Emotion.' Ethics is therefore personal, involv- 
ing the direction of the whole man. Its roots therefore 
lie outside the pure Will :—they may be simply intellectual 
or emotional. Again, its results may end in thought or 
feeling only, being marked as Ethical simply because they 
are voluntary. On the other hand, Ethics does not concern 
itself with a// action. The action of a man who “takes 


long constitutionals on principle’? may, as Tom Thurnall? 
suggests, be simply semi-maniacal ; so may any of the 
thousand fads of normally sane men: but it is hard to see 
how any of these, even the sanest, can be the keeping or 


the breach of Ethical law. All that we can at present say 
is (1) that Ethical action comes through the Will, and the 
Art of Ethics deals with the vesu/¢s of Will—though not all 
of its results: so that (2) what is not voluntary is not 
Ethical, for good or for evil. The difficulty is further 
increased by another undoubted fact. (3) That which 
gives meaning and force to Ethical action is neither 
Intellect nor Emotion in itself. Thus the true root of 
Morality in one way resembles the Will itself: as the 


The neglect of this fundamental 
difference between the Will and our 
other faculties is the root-fallacy in all 
arguments for Determinism. Intellect 
and Emotion are separate and partial 
principles of Man’s mental or spiritual 
nature. The Will acts on motives 
supplied to it by the other faculties : 
its results are ‘‘ Personal,’’ because its 
action is the action of the whole man. 
It cannot be conceived as ‘ naked’’ 


Will, containing its motives in itself. 
In fact, the Will is the pure Ego, and 
is supplied with food by the Intellect, 
&c., much as the Intellect and Emo- 
tion are supplied with food for thought 
and feeling by the Non-Ego. It needs 
thought and feeling for its existence, 
but is itself absolutely heterogeneous 
in relation to them, neither containing 
nor being contained by them. 
°C. Kingsley’s Zwo Years Ago. 
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latter is intermediate between the true root and its results, 
so the ground of Morality is intermediate between Man’s 
other faculties and the Will. To find the nature of this 
true Ethical concept is the work of the Science of Ethics, 
as distinguished from the Art of Morality. 

Thus, no separate principle of man’s physical or 
psychical nature can be the true ground of Ethics. And 
the absurdity of all attempts to reach the standpoint of a 
personal principle of Man’s whole nature by the investi- 
gation of any separate part of that nature can be plainly 
shown by the failure of all systems based thereon. 

Greek Ethics are very noble—and very ignoble. The 
pure Hedonism of the Epicurean is the simple abandon- 
ment of all Ethics. It found (and, under various names, 
still finds) the criterion and the root of moral action in 
feeling only. Its formula is “ought = pleasant”: though 
both duty and honour (the two chief branches of Morality) 
are often very unpleasant indeed. Platonism rests on 
reason, and, as a system, gives the noblest results of 
Greek moral thought. But certain facts in the life of 
Socrates show that this system necessarily mixed the 
worst parts of the Epicurean ideal with the Rational— 
with dire results.’ Stoicism, both in its original Phoenician- 
Greek form and in its later avatar as Pharisaism, presented 
a noble ideal of self-government. But it found its basis 
in the transformation of the grim worship of cruel 
Canaanite gods into the idea of the dominance of a self- 
inlocked Ego, as determined by Fate: and, since Fate or 
Predestination is beyond the control of the Individual, 
and annihilates Free Will, the Stoical systems voided the 
Ego of all true Will, and thereby of all real moral contents. 
Aristotelianism, on the other hand, is purely experimental. 
Aristotle gives a definition of Virtue which is not a real 


'*« stheticism”’ has been called death as a system was due to the re- 
“the revival of Greek thought’’: its vival of the worst Greek vices. 
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definition, and starts, without proving it, an experimental 
theory as to the manner in which men grow virtuous, 
He is himself conscious of the weakness of his own theory; 
and the theory itself is inconsistent with any deep or 
Straightforward thought. For the rest, his main contri- 
bution to Ethical thought is the “theory of the mean”: 
but he himself acknowledges that there is ome curious 
exception to this rule; and, on examination, we find that 
the list of “ virtues” by which he “ proves” his maxim is 
superfluous in parts, defective in others, and, at its best, 
nothing but an experimental enumeration.’ 

The Greek systems are, in fact, based on decaying 
Theology. There was Morality in Greece before they 
began to grow; and they represent an attempt to keep 
the old Morality without the old Religion. The sturdier 
Roman hewed a stern Morality out of his own Religion,— 
brought in the Greek gods and gradually substituted them 
for his own,—and gradually shaped for himself a new and 
milder Morality. But it was not until this new Religion 
failed in its turn, until the Greek and Roman gods became 
inhabitants of an Olympic Fairy-land, until their worship 
grew into a half-believing propitiation of dubious deities, 
who had lost all connexion with Life or Conduct, that 
Roman Ethics began—and soon ceased—to have influence 
over a few thoughtful men. Their speedy fall resulted 
from the rise of Christianity, which spoke alike to the 
Augustal and the slave, resting all its Ethical force on a 
pure Theism, and bringing in as a fellow-worker with its 
moral teaching the doctrine of a Power that could not 
merely shape the course for man to take, but could also 
give him strength to endure. So the old Ethics of the 
West, originally the child of Religion, died on the breast 

1 The long devotion of the School- the Christian ‘‘ Graces,’’ inconsistent 
men to Aristotle’s Ethics seems inex- with any doctrine of ‘‘Grace,’’ and 


plicable when one considers that his have no Theistic or Theological root 
views are absolutely inapplicable to or sanctions. 
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of a more powerful Religion: and the new Religion 
taught what its predecessor taught in the beginning, but 
with greater power and stronger supernatural sanctions, 
that the “ Categorical Imperative” of Ethics is simply 
Obedience to a Power higher, wiser, and more benevolent 
than any principle of man’s nature, than the Will of man, 
than all alluring passions, than any passing hopes for 
passing benefits ; than the whole mass of all man’s selfish- 
ness and all man’s fears. Thus, historically, Western 
Ethics sprang from the moral side of ancient Religions, 
grew as these Religions decayed, and were finally sup- 
planted by a great religious system that contained its 
Ethical root and sanctions in itself. And, even as it is 
undoubtedly true that the moral force of Christianity 
proved more powerful than the pure Ethical systems 
it supplanted, I believe any honest inquirer will admit 
that the earlier Greek and Roman religious morality was 
more productive of, at the least, a consistent and fairly 
wholesome life than the non-Theistic Ethics which took 
its place. In fact, the Ethics of the New Testament are 
based, not only on the Theism of Judaism, but on the 
principle that supported all Western Religious Ethics— 
the principle of Obedience. 

In examining the Morality of savage or half-savage 
nations—a task which cannot be accomplished in this 
paper—the general consensus of students and travellers 
shows that Morality grows out of Religion of some sort. 
The Totem on the ridge-pole was (Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
tells us) the guide and critic of the primeval poet; the 
primitive Moralist seems to have accepted the same small 
deity as his guide in conduct. I heard the late 
Mr. Bradlaugh ridicule the idea of a connexion between 
Religion and Morality on the ground that an Eskimo 
considers it his religious duty to kill a man whom he finds 
knocking the snow off his snow-shoes. But the lesson 
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is surely the contrary. , The Eskimo’s imperfect Religion 
gives a peculiar moral meaning to the act, and teaches 
him that the slaying of his brother-Eskimo is his duty. 
There is just the same zexus between Religion and Duty 
in his case as in ours; if we believed what the Eskimo 
believes, we should act as he does.' But, as there is—so 
far as I know—no savage code of pure Ethics, and as, 
most certainly, there is no historical connexion between 
savage Religions and modern Morality, there is no 
need to pursue the question any further. 

The Ethical systems of the East—especially those 
which are supposed to be non-Theistic—have a claim on 
our attention, both because of their extent and on account 
of the large interest which they have awakened in the 
Western mind. If there be such a thing as a great 
atheistic Religion based on pure morality—if this system 
has sprung from no form of Theism—if it is satisfying, 
helpful to morality, and victorious over Polytheistic and 
Theistic belief—the continued existence of such a system 
would be a powerful argument against the views which, I 
contend, are the logical and necessary deductions from all 
Pneuma-Metaphysics. 

But I can find no evidence for such a state of things 
anywhere in the East. Mohammedanism is pure Theism, 
and had its origin in a revolt against ancient Arabic 
Idolatry. The Ethics, too, are purely religious :—not very 
far removed from Christian Ethics, except that they 
absolutely exclude one element of Martin Luther’s pre- 
scription for happiness, which our Ethics simply regulate, 
and allow far more latitude than Christianity does to 
another.’ 


1Mr. Bradlaugh may have slandered 2 «* Als Doctor Luther sagt : 
the Eskimo ; but this doesnot affectthe . Wer liebt nicht Weib, Wein, und 
question. Gesang, 
Er bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang!” 
(German Students’ Song.) 
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And this difference springs simply from the personal 
character of Mahomet, which did not allow him to teach 
personal purity, coupled with his personal dislike of wine: 
so that it is an additional proof of the dependence of Ethics 
on Theology. There is—so far as I know—only one 
Mohammedan writer of “ Pure” and non-Theistic Ethics— 
Omar Khayyam. Omar was a hard-drinking atheist 
(Carlyle calls him “an old Mohammedan blackguard”’) ; 
and, in spite of the avidity with which his Rudazydt (which 
simply means ‘“ Quatrains”’) is now devoured, I can find 
nothing in his book but Fatalism, Hedonism, and the 
praise of the wine forbidden by the religion he left. In 
fact, the whole of the philosophy of the Rudazydt (of Ethics 
proper it has none) may be summed up in one quatrain— 
which he somehow forgot to write :— 


‘ All things are failing us! And who can think 
What vaster woes may wait beyond the brink ? 
How can we find sweet hope in hopeless life ? 
Hark to old Omar,—Come, and have a drink!” 


Except for this literary rebel, Mohammedanism is Theism, 
and its morals are derived, historically and naturally, from 
Theism. 


The other great Asiatic moral systems must be briefly 
dealt with :—pure Buddhism, Lamaism or Red Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Taoism. For want of space to make a 
more lengthy examination, it may be enough to point out 
that none of these is a purely atheistic system. Buddhism 
(like the Indian Jainism) professes to recognise no God: 
but Buddhist and Jain alike retain a great deal of Theism. 
The Bodh-spirit is separated by subtle Oriental meta- 
physics from Deity, just as Nirvana is separated from 
existence. But this is simply a mode of reconciling a belief 
in good with the doctrine that “‘ the Wheel of Being” is 
bad. The few who keep this Buddhism free from mixture 
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with some form of Theism, and the few pure Jainists in 
India, believe that, somehow or other, they are going to 
enjoy themselves in Nirvana, the best definition of which 
is “conscious non-existence.” The few ascetics who have 
kept their belief in the Bodh-spirit pure certainly believe 
that the Bodh-spirit has power. Else why do all Buddhists 
pray “universally, devoutly, absurdly ”? Lamaism is prac- 
tically Theistic :—the Bodhisatva of the coming Buddha, 
Maitreya, is not only worshipped under the name of 
“ Avolokitesvara ” as an existent being, but receives actual 
adoration, in the two great sects of Red Buddhism, as 
Incarnate in the person of the Grand Lama or the Dalai 
Lama. And Lamaism owes a great deal of its ritual and 
even of its doctrine to the Christian Missions, Nestorian 
and Orthodox, who visited Tibet when Nestorianism was 
still an active power in the Church. So whatever other 
elements may lie behind Red Buddhist Metaphysics, 
Theism—Christian Theism—is certainly one. Red Lama- 
ism is a strong power in China, which is spiritually subject 
to the Dalai Lama; though, until quite recently, the 
Chinese Government showed their respect for their spiritual 
Head chiefly by poisoning him at the end of his “ visita- 
tion” of that country. Now, however, he is suffered to 
live beyond the twenty-three years allotted to his prede- 
cessors, and his power in China has naturally increased, 
The main Religions—if they be Religions—associated with 
China are, however, Confucianism and Taoism. Kung- 
foo-tsi’s writings seem, at first sight, to be atheistic: 
they teach nothing about a God or Gods. But (1) Kung- 
foo never professed to be a teacher of anything but “ good 
manners”; one does not expect much Theology in a book 
of rigid etiquette. (2) His writings themselves bear 
witness to the fact that he was reared in, and that his code 


1 “Egstazizing zo happy in the  Nebedsen, in Mr. Wells’s Fallen Idol. 
gonscious non-egziztence of Nirvana.”’ 
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was based on, a Theistic Religion, associated with cere- 
monial worship. He teaches “ good manners” towards 
gods and men, and dwells as minutely on the etiquette of 
sacrifice as on the etiquette of the Court. Probably he was 
simply a highly-refined courtier who cared nothing for 
Religion: but he is himself witness that he was reared in 
a religion that he never forsook ; and (even if we had not 
the direct evidence of his writings) it would be as idle to 
argue from his teaching that China was atheistic in his 
days as it would be tc argue that Ireland is now a 
pagan nation because there is no Christian teaching 
in Thom’s Directory. Lao-tsi, the founder of Taoism, 
certainly taught a mystic system of Philosophy and 
Ethics concerning the Divine Way, the Tao; and this 
teaching reached far above the possible level of poly- 
theism. But, in spite of this, there is no evidence that 
he either held or taught Atheism. He was a contem- 
porary of Kung-foo-tsti, and there is good evidence that 
the two great Chinese thinkers knew and _ respected 
each other: so, since the writings of Kung-foo give 
indirect evidence of the existence of a Theistic State- 
Religion in China at that date, we have good reason for 
saying that, at least, the teacher whom Kung-foo named 
“The Phoenix ” knew this Religion, and did not contradict 
it. But the curious point is that modern Taoism is 
avowedly polytheistic, and that the weird “josses” of 
Taoism are the Chinaman’s dearest deities. It is the 
vengeance of the “ Lord of death” that he dreads if he spits 
against the wind; and punishment by the narrow spirit 
that slips through the chink of a half-closed door, and by 
the heavy spirit that falls on the head of a hatless man, is 
now the chief sanction of both Buddhist morals and Con- 
fucian manners in China. Thus we have every reason for 
Saying that zo Eastern philosophic system of Ethics is 
atheistic or preceded Religion. Out of Religion they grew ; 
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their influence was never separated from Religion, and into 
Religion they have returned.’ 

How far can we bring modern European Ethics under 
the same rules? It is, of course, quite true that many now 
try to separate Ethics from Religion, and to believe that 
Morality can exist, as a code with strong and permanent 
sanctions, without the assistance of Religion. And it must 
be admitted that some men are strictly and honourably 
moral, though they have lost their Religion. But the 
development of non-Theistic Ethics is too recent, and its 
declared separation from Christianity too incomplete, for 
us to take this fact as any evidence against the Theistic 
origin of Ethical thought and action. Most believers in 
non-Theistic Ethics have at least grown up in a Christian 
country ; and the influence of either past or present Chris- 
tian thought and example cannot be disregarded. And, 
as a matter of fact—as we have seen already—the influence 
of Ethics based on the national or personal decay of 
Religion is always greatest at the beginning—at the 
moment of real or apparent decay. It can, however, be 
shown that modern Ethics are, as a matter of fact, generally 
the lineal descendants of Greek and Roman Ethics, and 
that the same defects which caused pre-Christian Western 
Ethics to fall before Christianity are inherent in the moral 
non-theistic systems of the modern world. And this can 
be proved from the systems themselves, quite indepen- 
dently of the fact that they have always been more or 


1TI have not included the Japanese 
‘*Shinto”’ in this examination. It is 
neither a Religion nor an Ethical code, 
but an absolutely harmless recognition 
of the existence of the departed, the 
nearest approach possible to the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the ‘*Communion of 
Saints.’’ Its rites are simple, colour- 
less, and free from superstition ; and it 
has not been found necessary to sup- 
press it in Christianising the Japanese. 


As a Japanese writer states: ‘¢ Some 
Japanese are Christians, and some are 
Buddhists ; but we are all Shintoists.” 
In practice, the chief Shinto ‘rite’ is 
the pouring of a few drops of tea from 
her cup by the mistress of the house in 
memory of the dead: in theory this 
rests simply on the belief that the dead 
still exist, and are in sympathy with 
the living. 
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less subject to the avowed or unconscious influence of 
Theism. 

It seems to me certain that all post-Christian Ethics 
split up, like all post-Christian Metaphysics, into two 
great schools, which we may distinguish as “ Rational” 
and “Experimental,” or as “a-priori” and ‘“a-posteriori.”! 

There is only one man, besides the Doctors of the 
Greek Schools, who has greatly influenced modern 
thought—Spinoza, a Jew, who certainly tried to overthrow 
the spiritual nature of the Deity, but did not succeed in 
doing so. And the power of Spinoza is far greater in 
Metaphysics than in Ethics. 

The final development of the a-posteriori school is 
found in Utilitarianism—a system which may be defined as 
“unselfish Hedonism.” Pure Hedonism says, “ Let me be 
happy”: Utilitarianism, certainly more unselfishly, says, 
“Make as many people as you can as happy as possible.” 
The law is broad, though its application is often both 
doubtful and difficult. Does it apply to passing or per- 
manent happiness—to temporal or eternal welfare? A 
man’s beliefs on these points would make a difference : the 
Theist and non-Theist might find it necessary to extirpate 
each other, each in the interest of his peculiar views. In 
any case, it is purely Hedonistic—not so compressed, 
perhaps, as Egotistic Hedonism, but quite as subject to 
compression. But its real faults lie deeper. 
Emotional, and absolutely Experimental. 


It is purely 
Besides, its 
“Categorical Imperative’ isobviously weaker than many of 
the practical Imperatives, from which it is, in fact, derived: 


1T do not include eccentric and non- 
reasonable systems, such as that of 
Mr. Bax, who derives both his Meta- 
physic and Socialistic Ethic from a 
supposed “common sensibility’ of 


Salmon described as ‘‘ obviously de- 
rived from the absence of the two 
elements present in its name.” Yet 
I think it could be shown that even 
these either rest on a hidden Theistic 


mankind, or wild fairy-dreams like 
“Theosophy”? —a system which Dr. 


basis, or are notable examples of the 
failure inherent in non-theistic systems. 
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and it does not include the particular side of Morality 
which we call “Duty.” Mill’s theory, in fact, breaks 
down not only because it concerns itself with only a part 
of human nature, but also because the Imperatives of daily 
life have been obtained from a different source, depend on 
a different sanction, and could not be reconstructed on a 
Utilitarian basis without destroying the results of over 1800 
years of Ethical thought springing from an entirely 
different system. Besides, the basis of Mill’s theory was 
unknown until the advent of a system with a different 
basis—it throws no new light on that basis—and in some 
respects it is far from equalling it. The **Golden Rule” 
is only one side of the Ethics of Christianity : but, even 
taken by itself, it is both broader and deeper than the one 
rule by which Utilitarianism seeks to replace it. Jf Mill 
had not known Christianity, he could never have founded his 
Ethical system; and (as in many other cases) Utilitarianism 
is simply an attempt to retain Theistic morals without Theistic 
belief. 

The a-priori School, which finds its completion in 
Immanuel Kant, cannot be summarised within the limits 
of this paper—largely because thinkers are still greatly 
divided, both as to the actual teaching of that great 
“ Dingmeister,’ and as to the validity of the processes by 
which he attained his results. His “Categorical Impera- 
tive”? (which he has set forth in four different forms)! 
makes the element that Mill misses—rational  self- 
consistency—the only test of the Moral Law. It is a 
deliverance of “Practical Reason,” refined, attenuated, 
and (in its purest form) impotent. So careful is Kant to 
keep this “‘ Categorical Imperative” pure, that he banishes 
as absolutely non-moral all “maxims” that are in any 
way based on results, or spring from any kind of affection, 
emotion, or feeling. A maxim that zzcludes, even partially, 
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love or gratitude, on the one hand, or the desire to make 
anyone happier, on the other, is ‘‘mixed”; and its non- 
morality depends on the admixture of these elements with 
the pure desire to fulfil the Moral Law. Theoretically, 
Kant classes all motives that spring from character as non- 
moral: practically, /otidem verbis, he declares that pre- 
disposition to good and habits of morality (the two great 
elements of character) are bars in the way of true moral 
progress. Thus Kant bans as “non-moral” the maxims 
on which most good and noble men act, and the process 
by which men become good and noble. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact that, while absolutely denying 
Hedonism, he makes the belief that every reasonable 
being is pleased at the sight of true Moral Action his 
starting-point ; and that, in many passages, his argu- 
ments, when examined, are simply Utilitarian under a 
slight disguise. So, too, his position towards Theism is 
peculiar. Avoiding disputable matters as to the Theo- 
logical aspect of his position towards the ‘“‘ Idea” of God, 
the following points are patent to all candid inquirers, 
(1) In examining the use of “ pure Reason”? in its relation 
to Theology, he sits so carefully on “the razor-edge of 
Thought” that he leaves one point only clear as to the 
reasonable evidence for the existence of God—i.e., that from 
this point of view Reason passes her bounds in claim- 
ing for this “ empty Idea” any reasonably-established 
existence. (2) In his “ Kritik of the Practical Reason ”— 
ie. in his Ethical system—he brings out the Idea of God, 
not as a Law-giver (since he believes that the purity of 
the “ Categorical Imperative ” is destroyed by its being 
too strongly recognised as “ the Will of God’’), but as a 
Power capable of adequately rewarding and punishing our 
Moral—or Immoral—Actions. (3) In order to make the 
Theistic evidence of the “« Practical Reason” prevail over 


that of the “Pure Reason,” he relies on ‘‘ the Primacy ” of 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. 2H 
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the Practical Reason : but he forgets that, if the object of 
the Pure Reason be ruth, and that of the Practical Reason 
action, this is enough in itself to give an absolute Primacy 
to the latter for action only, and to the former for truth ; 
and that the question as to God’s existence is not a matter 
of action, but of truth. Passing by other criticisms, this 
seems a sufficient ground for denying that Kant’s Ethics 
are Theistic, if only because he does not derive Morality 
from God, but God from Morality. He is, rightly, abso- 
lutely clear as to the freedom of the human Will, as the 
primary postulate of Rational Morals: but he dwells so 
strongly on the “ Autonomy ” of the Will that the conflict 
between this Autonomy and the Stoic avrdpxea, combined 
with his characteristic Dualism, invests his whole moral 
system with a great deal of the spirit of the Stoics. The 
fundamental distinction between Theistic and non-Theistic 
Ethics is not that the former finds a Deus Remunerator 
while the latter does not, but that the former—in contrast 
to the latter—springs from the thought of God as a Zaw- 
giver; while the latter finds—either in the thought of God 
or in some other motives—the spring of moral action in 
present or expected rewards and punishments. This 
spring Kant himself considers non-moral, as he considers 
the desire to please God. Is his system one whit “ purer” 
or more ‘Theistic ” because he deduces, from a code 
that rests on the Autonomy of the Will, a God who rewards 
and punishes? Is it possible for man to apprehend God 
without spoiling (Kantian) Morality by introducing the 
elements of Obedience, Hope, and Faith among his springs 
of action? Thus Kant’s position is that of one who is, 
inconsistently and illogically, a Theist: but he prepares 
the way for a more consistent Theism in Morals by mak- 
ing the recognition of the motive of Obedience a logical 
necessity. His system, as it stands, excludes all Emotion 
from the sphere of morals, and gives us only Reason: but 
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it gives us good grounds for a better and fersonal system 
of Ethics, which, being personal, can command the 
whole Man. Under such a system, the right use of 
Reason (though not necessarily its results) becomes a 
matter of Conscience, which is also our supreme guide in 
Action: so the whole man becomes subject to the Moral 
Law. 

Again, Theistic Ethics meet another difficulty, sug- 
gested plainly enough by Kant’s system. If there be a 
faculty whosé end is Z7u¢h, and another whose end is 
Action—and if it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that neither 
has any right to interfere within the sphere of the other— 
the difficulty can be met in two ways, and in two only. 
These two ways are the principle of Supremacy and the 
principle of Primacy. ;By the former I understand the 


subordination of both principles to one supreme principle, 
that has the right and power to command! both; by the 


latter, the power of one principle to command the other. 
But, as we have already seen, ‘‘ Pure Reason” and ‘“ Prac- 
tical Reason” are each supreme in their own provinces : 
all the arguments in the world will not upset that fact. 
And, equally obviously, a purely intellectual faculty cannot 
have more power in the region of practice than the faculty 
whose whole end is good action; nor can a purely moral 
faculty be supreme in the region of truth. If this be so, 
therecan no more be “ primacy” between two heterogeneous 
faculties than there can be competition between the da/a of 
two different senses. We may (like Locke’s blind man) 
think that scarlet is like the sound of a trumpet; but we 
can neither say wherein the resemblance consists, nor 


1 In Christian Theology the “Unity” Son and Spirit to the Supreme Father, 


is held together by the doctrine of the 
Subordination—a word that must be 
carefully distinguished from ‘ Obe- 
dience,”’ since Christian doctrine recog- 
nises only one Will in God—of the 


who is the one ‘‘ Fount’ of Godhead. 
In relations between the Infinite and 
the Rational Finite, ‘‘ subordination ’’ 
is practically another word for ‘ obe- 
dience.”’ 


2H: 
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(except “tropically”) say that the sound has any “pri- 
macy” over the colour, or the colour over the sound, 
Thus, for the reconciliation of the results of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, we must find a third and Supreme Prin- 
ciple. Without it, we cannot keep doth results in harmony 
and unity. Without it, our Ethics cannot be fersonal, 
springing from and applying to the who/e man. And the 
only possible common ground of Reason and Morality, the 
only possible supreme principle that can end the rebellions 
of Thought and of Practice, is that which has always 
(historically) been the foundation of Theistic (and, in the 
last resort, of Christian) Ethics—belief in a God or in 
gods, intelligent and moral. 

By “gods,” again, I mean beings recognised as super- 
natural—existing outside both the subject and the object 
worlds—intellectually and morally entitled to claim the 
subordination of our Reason and the obedience of our 
Will. Their moral superiority is necessarily involved in 
the thought that our moral notions are derived from them; 
their intellectual supremacy in the belief that they are our 
superiors in Reason. This belief is, of course, only the 
middle stage of Theism. There is one earlier stage, in 
which (consciously or unconsciously) these gods are 
demons—maleficent powers; and even Christian Morality 
does not always succeed in separating the Fear of God 
from the Dread of a Demon. But, little by little, the 
innate sense of “good” is so strengthened in even the 
worst idolaters that they begin either to cleanse their 
Pantheon or to reduce their outward religion to Mono- 
theism. And by this very process (which a Theist of any 
kind must believe to be divinely inspired by an immanent 
moral faculty) both gods and their worshippers change, 
until, in the last resort, the highest Moral Ideal is recog- 
nised as, so far as it goes, the character of God. Once 
grasped as God’s character, Man naturally and inevitably 
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demands that God’s acts shall conform to this character— 
not as believing that he legislates for his Deity, but as 
believing that his Deity has already given him Moral 
Laws, and can neither legislate anew for the worse, nor be 
in His own Nature lower in character than the character 
He seems to have wished to impress on Man. This is the 
“ Moral Evidence for Revelation”; and it will be seen that 
this is the only way in which we can conceive the inter- 
relation between Theism and Morality, without making 
the belief in God a very uncertain element, refusing to 
recognise an absolute moral character in the Deity, or so 
conforming to the dead systems of the Past as to make 
the historically earlier belief in Theism a derivative from 
the later belief in uprightness. Again, though we believe 
God to be possessed of both higher Intelligence and a 
better Character than our own, we can grasp only so much 
of His Character and Reason as is like our own; but if we 
believe that God is an actual, reasonable, moral being, 
greater than we can be, the way is opened for further 
development in Morality on our part. We always press 
to a moral goal just ahead of us, still realising that, because 
God is Infinite in Goodness, we must always press still 
further. So the Thought of God becomes an inspiration 
for an ever better life. The belief (which is essentially 
implied in azy Moral Theism) that His moral principles 
are the same as ours, however difficult His actions may be 
to comprehend, keeps our Theism morally pure, and our 
Idea of Goodness an Ideal that is both fixed and growing ; 
and the Thought of the Personality of the Infinite makes 
Him SUPREME over both Reason and Morality, and recog- 
nises (most of all in the movement of the Christian Abso- 
lute—the Logos—as God becoming a reasonable human 
being) the possibility of the Source of the Moral Law 
becoming both an example and a continual source of strength 
for the permanence of the Morality we have reached, and 
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the growth of yet higher Morality. The ultimate form of 
Theism, in fact, which is Christianity, brings Reason and 
the Moral Law into unity, not by the Primacy of either 
the “Pure” or the “ Practical” Reason, but by finding a 
Supreme authority for both: in it the Wisdom in which 
alone perfection can exist, the Strength that Man needs to 
turn his ‘‘Moral Law” into * Moral Life,” and the full 
beauty of a life that is both Divine in origin and practical 
for human beings on earth, are found to spring from the 
Idea of God—as a real Being—and to meet in the Thought 
of God, as both Furidicus and Remunerator. This belief 
brings with it both Immortality and Personality as abso- 
lutely necessary consequences. So the theory that Morality 
consists in obedience to an absolutely moral Deity exactly 
agrees with what we have shown to be the historical 
development of true Ethics, without requiring the break-up 
of the religion on which it depends as a condition prior to 
either its evidence or its efficiency. 

From this principle there necessarily follows the zatural 
development of Moral Science. Duty finds its place in 
the Thought that there is due from us to the Supreme 
Morality—God—the only thing one reasonable being can 
owe to another Wiser, Stronger, Better than himself— 
Obedience. It is no answer to this to say that such 
Obedience demands a belief in Man as not merely reason- 
able, but spiritual, since I have already shown! that the 
strongest a priori argument for Theism rests on the belief 
that Man* zs a Spiritual Being. Therefore Man owes to 
God all that the spiritualising of his Intellect, Reason, 
and Volition can give to Him; and this must include the 
spiritual subordination of his Will, which (as we have 
already seen) must, in the relation of a finite Moral Being 
to a Supreme Moral Being, be identical with Obedience. 
Freedom, again, is a necessary postulate of Morality; so 


1 HERMATHENA, 1904. 2 Jbid., 1903. 
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this Obedience must be /vee Obedience. The theory that 
free Obedience to an Almighty and All-knowing Deity is 
impossible (as Calvin taught) is again no obstacle. An 
Almighty Being is under no compulsion to do all He can, 
and an “ All-knowing”’ Being means simply a Being who 
knows ad/ that is knowable. It is perfectly possible that the 
result of a free Volition may, by its very nature, be unzknow- 
able in ttself, as may be the case with certain Mathematical 
Concepts. We work with \/- 1; but no human being has 
grasped, or probably will ever grasp, its meaning. We, 
too—in politics and social life—look ahead at the almost 
necessary results of massed “Free Wills,” though we 
cannot imagine even the meaning of predicting the result 
of a single volition.’ ‘ Honour,” again, is only Duty trans- 
formed by certain Emotional, &c., principles in Man’s 
Nature. A peer declares—a gentleman promises—‘on my 
honour”; and his word is taken, because it is supposed 
that, to a man of his breeding or habits of life, the duty of 
Truth has a specially strong force, and does not need those 
explicit appeals to the Supreme that are involved in an 
oath. So that, in both of their aspects, Religious Ethics 
rest on the thought of Obedience—primarily, to the 
Supreme Being Who is perfect in Power and in Character; 
secondarily, to the maxims concerning our dealings with 
ourselves and others which we believe to spring from the 
Everlasting Justice and the Everlasting Love that, in the 
long run, Man recognises as a part of His Nature.’ 


'This seems to me to be the true zz ‘their details, and it seems only 
solution of the ‘‘Antinomy’’ between _ reasonable to believe that the detailed 
Necessity and Free Will. Predestina- values of each of the surds may also 
tion must rest on knowledge; but we _ be absolutely unequal. For ‘‘ rational 
have no right to assume that ‘‘contin- _part”’ read _‘ Predestination,’’ and for 
gencies”” are necessarily knowable. ‘¢surd ”’ “ Free Will,” and the analogy 
In a mixed equation the surd parts of seems complete. 
both sides are always, in the sum, 1These duties do not differ in 
equal; so are the ‘“rational’’ parts. strength: both are equal parts of 
But the rational parts are not equal Theistic Morality. Both, though the 
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It follows, then, that Theistic Ethics are not only the 
system most in accordance with ‘“ Pneuma-Metaphysics,” 
but that they contain in themselves another essential ele- 
ment of Morality. For the Obedience of a Free Will to a 
purer Free Will, of a Person seeking Perfection to a Perfect 
Person, of a Spirit to the Lord of Spirits, must necessarily 
involve continual growth. It may be satisfied, for a while 
and in days of religious degeneracy, with a priggish 
accuracy of conformity to fixed “ copy-book ” maxims, 
moral and non-moral, or with the purely Pantheistic 
conception that, blending the Infinite Law-maker with 
subject spirits, ends in the depersonalisation and demoral- 
isation of both God and Man. But only for a while. The 
efforts of all great religious and moral reformers have 
always been directed towards the teaching, as a necessary 
consequence of Theism, of a Spiritual and Moral Law that 
“ grows with our growth” and strengthens as our grasp of 
the moral character of God strengthens—a Law personal, 


deep-seated, and springing from what Kant calls a “ good 
heart ’’—a phrase that seems to me to signify, not merely 
the tendency to follow a Moral Law, but the guardianship 
and development of both Intellect and Emotions, so that 
they may find in the Idea of Obedience to the SUPREME 
a good reason for “refusing the evil and choosing the 
good,” by pure and free Volition in conformity with the 


Most Just andthe Most Loving Will. And the reformers 
who have treated Religion and Ethics in this way have, in 
the long run, won their battle. 


direct objects are different, spring from 
the same motive of Love to God. So 
Christ says that Love to God is the 
first and great Commandment ; but 
He adds, ‘‘ The second is like unto it.’’ 
It is ** second” in order, because it is 
derivative ; but it is Zéke unto the first— 
as great as it—because it is equally 
important. It will be noticed that 


Christ, Who constantly appeals to the 
intelligent religious principle as a reason 
for serving God and one’s neighbour, 
here rests Obedience to the Moral Law 
on the Zmotional side, by making 
‘¢ Love’? the spring of all our duties— 
a view in which He is explicitly fol- 
lowed by St. Paul. 
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This, then, is both the root and the purpose of Theistic 
(and of Christian, as Theistic in the highest degree) Ethical 
Science. It is Theistic, because it rests on God and takes 
Obedience to God as the highest possible ground for 
Obedience: it is truly Moral, since no Being can be All- 
Supreme Who is not Supreme in Morality. There is no 
danger, for the latter reason, of its being perverted into 
the form into which Dean Mansel twisted it, when he 
declared that the Moral Character of God might be different 
in kind from the Ideal Character of Man. Every moral, 
as well as every religious, man must answer as Mill did, 
when he declared that there was no moral ground for 
Obedience toa Being of unknown Morality, and that even 
the worst supernatural punishment was preferable to 
obeying a Deity who was absolutely immoral in principle. ! 

From Theistic Ethics, based on the Pneuma-Meta- 
physical view of God and Man, we can easily derive both 
a final definition of Moral Science and a clear, distinct, and 
all-comprehensive ‘‘ Categorical Imperative.” “ Ethics 
is the Science of the spiritual and moral relation between 
a Supreme and Good God and a subordinate and inferior 
Spirit” (in practice, Man), ‘“‘ and the Art of living in accor- 
dance with His Will.” That His Will is “ righteous ” and 
“loving” and “reasonable” is implied in the definition 
itself. ‘So act as to will that thy ground of action be the 
Obedience that a lower Spiritual Creature owes to his 


nally intended as a defence against 
moral objections to such doctrines as 
‘* Substitution,’’ Reprobation, and 
Everlasting Misery. Every Theistic 
Metaphysician and Moralist has good 


'*¢ There is one thing such a Being 
cannot do: he cannot compel me to 
worship him. And if he can send me 
to hell for not worshipping him, to 
hell I will go.” (Mild on Hamilton.) 










The meaning of this passage has often 
been perverted, as if Mill meant it to 
apply to Theism in general, or to 
Christianity, But it is simply a very 
just retort to the hideous dogma of 
Mansel, which (I believe) was origi- 


reason to regret Mansel's ill-judged 
and extravagant attempts to justify 
certain individual doctrines, by deeply 
undermining the foundations of both 
Theism and Morality. 
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Spiritual Master.” The details may be filled in from 
Ethics as an Art, or from Theology: if rightly filled in, 
both will agree. But the motive is, historically and 
rationally, the only one that is both logical and effective 
in guiding any Theist, in his whole personality, to ra 
xaAoxaya0éyv—an ideal that concerns the whole man, and is 
capable of an infinite approach toa true “ Kingdom of 
ends”’—a Kingdom that has, for the race and the individual, 
a ré\oc—the natural and intelligible réXo¢ of perfection, 
If Man be a Spirit—if God be the greatest and best Spirit— 
if both be Personal Beings—the only self-consistent Ethics 
must rest on the Obedience of Man to the Highest, most 
Spiritual, most Moral, Personal Spirit—that is to say, to 
God. 
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AN OLD PROBLEM IN LOGIC. 


T the foundation of Kant’s philosophy there are two 
well-known principles—the distinction between 
synthetic and analytic judgments, and the distinction 
between a priorz and empirical cognition. The first of 
these principles I intend to consider briefly, with apologies 
for reviving such a well-worn subject.’ 


A. 


A proposition may be considered from two points of 
view. We may regard the terms as purely subjective: the 
words standing for images which are, or have been, before 
the mind. Under these circumstances, the corresponding 
mental process must be an analytical judgment, if it can 
be called a judgment at all. The statements which we 
make about individual perceptions are those that are true 
of the perceptions as given to us. The subject contains 
the predicate. “The image of this book before me 
gives me the impression of blackness,” is simply a direct 
remark about a subject given in its totality. Here there 
can be no dispute, except as to whether there is any 
judgment as distinct from immediate perception. 

The question is more difficult if the terms in a proposi- 


tion symbolize some actual entities other than immediate 


1In this paper I am dealing only and ‘non-analytical’ are not neces- 
with predicational judgments. It must sarily synonymous terms. 
also be remembered that ‘ synthetical’ 
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perceptions. In this field there isa great temptation— 
due to inexact thought—to believe in non-analytic judg- 
ments. Take the well-known example—“ All bodies are 
heavy.” If ‘bodies’ stands for bodies as they are iz 
verum natura, the statement is either false or it is an 
analytic judgment. The definition of the real essence of 
the subject, if fully stated, must either contain the predi- 
cate or reject it—an obvious application of the Law of 
Excluded Middle. It is no answer to say that what is 
meant by ‘body’ is ‘ extended thing,’ so long as ‘extended 
thing’ refers to an objective essence. 

Let us next try making the subject have a purely sub- 
jective reference. If the predicate is still objective, the 
proposition now becomes “ The impression of extension is 
heavy,” which is simply absurd. Neither do we mean 
“Every time I have an impression of extension, I have 
also an impression of weight,” for this is false. 

The last paragraph may appear frivolous trifling, but 
it draws attention to the fact that we cannot avoid the 
objective reference in the terms of a judgment. What 
our proposition means in Humo-Kantian language is, 
that “the impression of extension is always caused by an 
object that is heavy.” But here, observe, the impression 
is treated oljectzvely—and rightly so; hence, as shown above, 
it cannot be defined except by all its objective predicates, 
including the property of being caused by an entity 
possessing weight. Thus the judgment is analytical. 

These reflections remind one of an error to whicha 
reader of Kant and Hume is liable—the belief that an 
impression cannot be regarded as objective. It might be 
shown that this doctrine is an illegitimate offspring of the 
artificial dualism of Descartes, who treated mind and body 
as two essentially distinct entities, unrelated except by an 
arbitrary arrangement of the Deity. The truth is, that an 
‘impression’ cannot be regarded as non-objective, being 
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both subjective and objective. The science of psychology 
is based on the recognition of this fact. 

I have no doubt that all so-called synthetical judgments 
can be treated as the example given; and we must conclude 
that they are one and all analytical. The opposite view 
arises from obscurity in the use of the terms employed in a 
proposition. J/ the conceptions used in a judgment are 
clearly defined, the judgment must either follow from 
those conceptions, or be false. 

Geometrical examples lead to the same conclusion. 
Kant would argue that the so-called a przorz judgment 
“In any triangle the sum of two sides is greater than 
the third” is synthetical, because “triangle” is defined 
as “a rectilineal figure with three sides,’ and not as a 
“rectilineal figure with three sides, in which two are 
greater than the third.” The same objections apply 
here as in the previous example. Ifa triangle is defined 
simply as a “rectilineal figure with three sides,” then 
it has no further properties. In fact, no such figure 
exists; and it can be neither conceived nor yet imagined. 
We can get no more properties out of it nor ‘ put them 
into it’ without changing the definition. ‘The description 
we start with is only a practical guide, and in no sense 
a definition, Helped by intuition, or by experience, we 
find that ¢here 7s no such object as a mere figure with three 
sides. There is a dialectic process in which our original 
‘definition’ is found to be self-contradictory. All pro- 
gress in knowledge is of this kind, as Hegel has pointed 
out. Experience teaches us, not to tag on new predicates 
to old subjects, but to abolish the old subjects as being 
self-contradictory. The triangle is not ‘a mere rectilineal 
figure with three sides”; it has a multitude of other pro- 
perties, all of which have to be included in its perfect 
definition, though numbers of these properties are unknown 
to us, 
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Here then we have the real secret of Kant’s distinction, 
which cannot be lightly thrown aside, in spite of his 
imperfect expressions. <A ‘synthetic’ judgment is the dis- 
covery of the fact that a certain conception is limited, and 
therefore—regarded as representing existence—-self-contra- 
dictory, and to be replaced by a more complex conception. 
In truth all our conceptions must be, in this sense, self- 
contradictory, until the fulness of knowledge is reached. 
We find, then, that Kant’s view, that the progress of know- 
lege consists in the discovery of synthetic judgments, is 
less satisfactory than the doctrine of Comte and Hegel, that 
knowledge proceeds from the abstract to the concrete, from 
the simple to the complex. Kant was really obsessed by 
the traditions of predicational logic, which teach the hard 
and fast fixation of judgments. 
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B. 


From the purely philosophical standpoint these argu- 
ments appear to be unanswerable. It may, however, be 
objected that there must be a hidden flaw, because asa 
matter of fact the distinction between ‘ real’ and ‘ verbal’ 
propositions is commonly made and frequently used in 
practical life. If the objection is valid, there will be a 
divorce between theory and practice which will be 
utterly destructive of the former, and leave the latter 
in a state of hopeless confusion. 

In considering this difficulty, it will be useful to bear 
in mind the distinction between ‘real definition’ and 
‘nominal definition.’ A nominal definition is simply a 
convenient arrangement of ideas and words, depending 
on reality, but not expressing it properly. The tradi- 
tional logic deals with nominal definitions. It treats of 
‘ predicates,’ ‘ properties,’ ‘ attributes,’ etc., as if they could 
be isolated and separated from concrete existence ; or at 
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the most it refers them artificially to some unknown 
subject. Practically the nominal definition is simply a 
rule of selection of classes, giving a common ‘property’ 
by which we can determine whether any given object is 
or is not useful for a particular purpose. The ‘real 
definition,’ on the other hand, expresses all the properties 
of a thing—in fact, it zs the thing from the intellectual point 
of view—and is in strong contrast with the nominal 
definition, which is only a collection of isolated predicates. 
It refers to an individual considered from the universal 
point of view; and if applied to a class, it must give 
not only the properties actually common to all the 
members of the class (called by Dr. Keynes the ‘ objective 
intension’), but also the separate properties of - each 
member, and the inter-relations between the members 
and their properties. Unfortunately human beings are 
incapable of making or using such definitions, which 
involve the Absolute. Nevertheless, it is the business of 
Philosophy to draw continual attention to the existence 
of such definitions (Ideas, not merely regulative but 
concrete), without which progress becomes an unmeaning 
term. 

The next point to consider is this: Do the symbols 
of Logic—including words in language—stand for real 
definitions or for nominal? Perhaps we shall get the 
clearest view of this question by remembering that any 
term or proposition has reference—whether explicit or 
otherwise—to three classes of entities which are liable to 
be confounded! :— 

(1) Syméols, including words and sentences. In this 
class the correlatives of propositions, definitions, and 


! The risk of confusion is increased second. Yet in spite of this we aim at 
by the fact that from one point of view a one-to-one correspondence between 
the first two classes are included in the the three classes, a paradox leading 
third, and the first is included in the into the theory of transfinite numbers. 
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inferences are mechanical rules of substitution exemplified 
perfectly in Algebra and Symbolic Logic, and with less 
precision in the laws of linguistic expression, and in the 
correlation between different languages. The rules would 
be quite arbitrary were they not justified by reference to 
(2) and (3). This aspect of language is often overlooked, 
because in concrete experience the three classes are indis- 
solubly connected. 

(2) Representations, including percepts, concepts, and 
judgments, to which the symbols are attached in human 
minds. To be definite we may refer to any one human 
mind or to an average consciousness. This class is the 
field of nominal definitions. 

(3) Real things, possessing the unity of existence and 
(we must assume) the diversity that enables them to be 
symbolized and represented. Here are the objects of real 
definitions. 

If human thought were perfect, there would be a 
complete correlation—perhaps even identity—between (2) 
and (3). The fact that there is no perfect correlation has 
produced the inevitable dualism of modern philosophy, 
appearing sometimes as an antithesis between mind and 
matter (which is identified with the third class), sometimes 
as a separation between the thoughts of man and the 
thoughts of God. That the dualism in any case is a fact 
must be admitted by those who are not prepared to assert 
that every mind is omniscient. 

In the three classes above mentioned there is what 
may be called ‘an order of symbolization.’ In an ideal 
scheme, every member of (1) will symbolize some member' 
of (2), and every member of (2) will again symbolize some 
definite member of (3). But such a scheme would imply 
the identity of real and nominal definitions, and is im- 
possible. The fact is that (1) and (2) contain a finite 


! A class-concept is of course a single member in (2). 
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number of members, and (3) if not infinite in number, 
is so practically. We have to be satisfied with a very 
incomplete correlation.’ 

It is now plain that nominal definitions exist in (2), 
and real definitions (= real things) in (3). In (2) almost 
everything is abstraction and isolation ; in (3) all the terms 
form parts of the network of the Absolute, and there is no 
isolation or abstraction. Now consider the assertion “The 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles.” In 
class (2) there exist certain representations corresponding 
totheterms here used. Thus the term in (2), corresponding 
to ‘triangle’ at first, may be only a vague concept arising 
from the visualized experience of a large number of 
triangles, or rather a representative image of a definite 
triangle ; and this concept or image by no means repre- 
sents to consciousness the real definition of a triangle as it 
exists in (3); in fact, it may have in (3) no correlative 
except itself regarded as an existing image. It follows 
that the proposition, strictly speaking, is meaningless 
unless it deals with the vague concept or image referred 
to; and in this case it is false, because in apprehending the 
concept or image first suggested by the word ‘triangle,’ we 
are not conscious of a property corresponding to Euc. I. 32, 
and the concept or image as such must be in consciousness. 

Thus, from another point of view, or rather from the 
same otherwise considered, a non-analytical judgment is 
found to be an impossibility. This is indeed obvious if we 
assume a perfect correlation between classes (2) and (3) ; 
because in this case any concept completely represents 
some concrete thing, and therefore contains in its definition 
all the properties thereof. And though the distinction 


1In this scheme the falsity of a certain unthinkable combinations, as 
judgment is conveniently represented ‘a square circle,’ imply the non- 
as non-existence of a termin (3) cor- existence of a correlative in (2) to a 
responding to a term in (1). Also term in (1). 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. 
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commonly made between the two kinds of proposition 
is suggested by the imperfection of the correlation between 
(2) and (3), we have found that, in spite of this imperfection, 
the term ‘non-analytical judgment’ is, strictly speaking, 
a misnomer. 


C 


The argument may also be expressed as follows, using 
the geometrical example as a fulcrum to avoid abstraction. 
When Kant asserts that propositions like Euclid I. 32 do 
not follow from the definition of a triangle, he expresses 
this truth, that the image of a triangle as immediately 
given to consciousness (the primitive intuition) does not 
make the proposition self-evident. But he is quite wrong 
in identifying this image with the triangle—or image of 
the triangle—of which Euc. I. 32 ts true. In order to 
deduce this proposition, we must, as Kant himself admits, 
draw a2 construction; now the figure or image after the 
construction, imagined or real, is a different figure 
or image from the one without a construction; and 
the proposition is meaningless until some construction 
is made. The primitive image differs from the construc- 
tion as the abstract differs from the concrete, or the 
simple from the complex. The whole confusion arises 
from the fact that we use the same term ‘triangle’ to 
represent the primitive image and the complex one, When 
we say that “‘X is A’is a non-analytical proposition,” 
what we really mean is that “‘X is A’ is false.’ When 
we again assert that “‘X is A’ is a true synthetical 
proposition,’ what we mean is that the image or concept 
called X must be ‘ abolished’ ( aufgehoben, as Hegel would 
say) as not being sufficiently concrete for our purposes, 
and that it must be replaced by a fuller concept Y 
representing the same outer object in a better way; and 
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that it is avalytically true that YisA. X and Y, however, 
are almost always merged into a single name: one more 
example of the effect of language in producing logical 
illusion !* 

The nominal definition, however, has its use; and the 
so-called ‘non-analytical judgment’ has its meaning, 
though not the one commonly accepted. The use of the 
nominal definition is like that of the grain of corn—it must 
die before it can bring forth fruit. It expresses the truth 
provided we recognize that the ‘ predicates,’ ‘ properties, 
&c., of which it speaks are abstract and isolated representa- 
tions of entities thatare parts of an organic whole. Nominal 
definitions are the ones that must be used; but progress is 
only made when their abstract nature is perceived. 

I have made no reference to arithmetical judgments or 
to those involving causality, but the same arguments 
apply here. If my concept of 12 is such that ‘12=74+5’ 
is not analytically implied, it follows that I do not know 
what 12 means; in other words, the concept is untrue, 
and can then only be regarded as a suggestive symbol, 
leading me to replace the first concept by a fuller one, 
which I continue to call by the same name. In like 
manner, if I do not know the cause or effects and all 
the relations of a given phenomenon, I cannot be said 
to know the definition of the phenomenon itself; and 
with regard to further inquiries, I must consider my 
experience of it as a symbol by the aid of which I am 
led to replace the primitive representation by a more 
complex one, to which it is often convenient to apply the 
same name, though in many cases a more exact terminology 
is required, 


1It must be admitted that greater introduced if we were to multiply 
confusion and inconvenience would be names to avoid logical errors. 


REGINALD A. P. ROGERS. 
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ON A SOURCE OF O’CLERY’S GLOSSARY. 


ICHAEL O’CLERY’S Irish Glossary was first 
published in 1643. Its author, the chief of the 
Four Masters, has a reputation for scholarship ; and his 
authority is often quoted in determining the meanings 
of rare words. It is therefore a matter of some interest 
for the purposes of lexicography to ascertain the sources 
from which he drew. He himself enumerates in his 
preface the following authorities :— 


. Amhra Coluim Chille. 

. Agallamh an da Shutadh. 

. Félire na Naomh (i.e. the Martyrology of Oengus). 

. Félire Gi Ghormain. 

. Leabhar Iomann (i.e. the Book of Hymns). 

. Sanasan. 

. Beatha Phatruic. 

. “Seinscreaptra meamruim 7 

. seinleabhar pdaipéir ina bfrith médrdn d’foclaibh 
cruaidhe gona miniughadh.” 
10. Foras Focal. See Stokes’ 
11. Deirbshiur don Eagna an Eigsi. Metrical Glossaries. 
12. “agus urmhor an leabhrdin 6 sin amach do réir na 

gluaise do glacadh 6n mBaothghalach réumhraite.”’ 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


O’Clery’s ordinary practice is to set down one or more 
equivalents to the word he is explaining, without alleging 
any authority. Now and then, however, he adds a quotation 
to illustrate the usage. A.W. K. Miller, in reprinting the 
Glossary in the fourth and fifth volumes of the Revue . 
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Celtique has indicated the sources from which a number of 
these quotations are taken. He has not, however (except 
in a few instances), looked beyond the documents which 
O’Clery mentions by name. What were the seznscreaptra 
meamruim of which the glossator made use? O’Curry 
translates this phrase “an ancient Scripture on vellum” 
(MS. Materials, 177); but what evidence is there for the 
existence of an Irish version of the Bible prior to the 
seventeenth century? The word screaptra may cover any 
sort of manuscript. My present object is to show that 
among these sezuscreaptra was a copy of the Dindshenchas. 
O’Clery could hardly fail to be acquainted with this 
work, which would form an important item in the educa- 
tion of any Irish scholar of his epoch. In point of fact, 
one of the most complete copies of the Dindshenchas which 
we possess, the MS. classed B. 3. 1 of the Stowe Collection, 
is in the handwriting of his cousin, Peregrine O’Clery. 
It was written, however, in 1654, eleven years after the 
publication of the Glossary. 

The direct proof that O’Clery made use of the Dind- 
shenchas for his Glossary is obtained by identifying a series 
of his quotations. These are often so brief or of so common- 
place a character that it would be impossible to refer 
them with certainty to any given Jocus. This is especially 
true of metrical quotations, since Irish verse abounds in 
hackneyed phrases which constantly recur. I shall there- 
fore begin by adducing a number of instances where there 
can be no doubt as to the provenance of the lemma. 
O’Clery’s words are in each case given in full, from 
Miller’s reprint in Rev. Ce/¢., corrected by Stokes’ collation 
in Archiv f. Celt. Lexic., 1. 348. 


I. aice i. in-aice. Acall ar aice Teamhair, &c. 


This is the first line of the Dzndshenchas of Acall 
(or Achall): LL 161 @ 44 (Todd Lectures, viii. 46). 


oe AR EPID Rac 


a ne a ee 
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2. aidhne .i. aos. mar ataaidhne na Béramha 7 aidhne 
an dinnseanchais, 
Cf. dinds. of Ceilbe, 14 (H 3. 3, p. 35: Todd Lect. x), 
Commaoin rea cur romermais 
oirb-si a aidhne in dinnsenchais. 


The sense of the couplet seems to be “I am able to make 
return to you, O guardians (?) of the Dindsenchas.” 


3. aighe .i. cnoc. fuil dam aithne aighe, &c. 
This is the first line of the ds. of Bend Boguine 
(BB 3974 22). 


4. aradhain uile .i. droichdhiol. fuair an ghég dradhain 
uilc. 

From ds. of Liamuin 111 (BB 363 4 37: Todd Lect. x). 
LL 153 4 43 reads fuatr in gen, &c. 


5. asadh .i. adhannadh no lasadh. don tene ba trén 
asadh. 
From ds. of Mide, 14 (LL 199 4 40; Todd Lect. ix. 42): 
Secht mbliadna lana ar lassad 
don tenid, ba trén-fassad. 


Two MSS., the Book of Hui Maine and Stowe, D. ii. 2, 
have ¢rén-asadh like O’C1., but this is only a miswriting of 
Jassad or fossad ‘truce.’ O’Cl. is merely guessing. 


6. airilleadh .i.dligeadh. is dirilleadh .i. as dlightheach 
d’Athairne. 

From ds. of Ceilbe, 2 (H. 3. 3, p. 35; Todd Lect. x): 

Mithidh dham comma Ceilbhe 
is airilledh d’ Athairne. 

These lines, like the rest of the composition to which 
they belong, are very obscure: Athairne has nothing to do 
with the legend of Ceilbe. Tradition ascribed to him the 
authorship of the Dzudshenchas as a whole. The poem on 
Ceilbe is a late addition; so that perhaps the composer 
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means that this work is “‘a service to Athairne,” or else 
“property for Athairne”: see the Lecan Vocabulary, and 
Atkinson’s Glossary to the Laws, s.v. airilliud. 


7. baighle .i. laogh allaidh, mar ata isin rann: 


atchonnarc braicheamh 7 bra 
7 baighle eatorrd, 

sochaidhe dodhéch an magh 
7 bréch aga mharbadh. 


From ds. of Brechmag (LL 200 a, y-z). 


8. caomaigh zo rochaomhaigh .i. do chomhdéghaidh .i. 
dochoimhiomldnaidh. oir adeirthear mar so: fear ro- 
chaomhaidh na cleasa. 

From ds. of Rath Cruachan, 23 (LL 157 @ 18). 


g. coirrcheann ciogail .i. coircheann ghabhas fa gcuairt. 
From ds. of Ailech, 14 (LL 181 @ 14; Todd Lect. vii. 
42): 
dond ail taargaib Corrchend cicuil torged gletin. 
For cicul = cyclus see Meyer’s Contributions; but it 
seems more likely that it is here a place-name. A second 


gloss on this line will be found under /ozrtenn: see p. 470, 
infra. 


10. comhghaill .i. comhgaoil. a Maoilseachlainn mheic 
Domhnaill do chloinn ingine comhgaill .i. comhgaoil. 

These are the opening lines of the ds. of Béand (YBL, 
col. 420 = 447 6 24 of facs.; Todd Lect. x. 34). But Comgall 
is a proper name. 


11, deachair .i. leanmhain. ris gan a dhuain na dheach- 
air .i. sgél gan a dhuain ina leanmhain. 

From ds. of Ceilbe, 8 (see Todd Lect. x). The only 
copies known to me (H. 3. 3, p. 35, and Stowe, B. iii. 1, p. 48) 
read dhiar for dhuain. The meaning is, I think, ‘a tale 
without a stave to divide it’—or, perhaps, ‘apart from it,’ 


Ee ae ee 
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In the Dindshenchas each prose narrative is usually 
followed by a metrical version. 


12. deachair .i. dearsgughadh. dealbh an chruim dér 
do dheachair. 
From the ds. of Mag Slecht, 48: see “‘ Voyage of Bran,” 
ii. 303. The true reading is (LL 213 4 z): 
delb in Chruim d’ é6r dodechaid, 


which Meyer renders “the figure of the Cromm was made 
of gold.” O’Cl.’s reading is found in none of the existing 
MSS. 


13. dheinmheach i. diomhdaoin. nirbh obair dhuine dhein- 
meich, &c. 

From ds. of Temair iii. 112 (BB. 351 4.19; Todd Lect. 
viii. 22). 

14. dlighidh a dhreach is a dath .i. is dearsgaithe no 
saineamhail a dhreach is a dath. 


From ds. of Nas. 10 (LL 1944 22; Todd Lect. x. 48): 


Nas mathair Ibic na n-ech 
dligid a drech is a dath. 


O’Cl. apparently regards dligzd as an adjective. But the 
meaning probably is that the mythical eponym of Naas 
“claims as hers its contours (lit. ‘ countenance’) and its 
colours.” Cf. dligid a doss, a derb-chaill, Todd Lect. ix. 58 
(ds. of Fid nGabli. 18). 


15. dorr .i. fearg. do dhruim a dhoirre .i. a fheirge. 
From ds. of Ceilbe, 41 (H. 3. 3, p. 35 3 Todd Lect. x.): 
Gadhuis do dhruim a dhoirre 
cen saoghal fri sentuinne 
d’ ingin a dherbrathar dhil 
a nemhlathar dho noisigh. 


16. éigen.i.dligeadh. ni héigen daoiba fochmare, &c. 
From ds, of Rath Esa (LL 163 234; Todd Lect. ix. 2). 
This is merely the common word écen, ‘ need.’ 
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17. fionn no finn .i. lachd. miach maothbhlethe la muic 
thinn .i. maille re muic lachdmhair mar ata crain. 
From ds. of Mide, 23 (LL 1994 45; Todd Lect. ix. 42). 


18. gearg.i. garg. d’fuil riogh roghearg .i. rogharg. 
From ds. of Loch nDerg, 84 (LL 157 440): 

d’fuil rig rogerg [na] rachor. 
Only LL and H. 3. 3 have the reading vrogerg. 


19. mac .i. glan. seach-ba carrmhogal glan mac .i. ba 
glan glan an carbunclas. 
From ds. of Temair iv. 75 (LL 28 4 34; Todd Lect. viii. 
34). The true reading is 
sech ba carrmocol glan-balc 
ba hér ba hargat uile. 


But BB and the Rennes MS. read glan mac. 


20. 6c .i. fili. innilibh dc .i. iomad na bfhileadh. 
From ds. of Ath Cliath (Dublin) 14 (LL 194425; Todd 
Lect. vii. 20) : 
diamsat heol i n-ilib éc. 
21. oscar .i. lingeamhain. Loch Eirne ard a oscar.i. as 
ard lingeas sé. : 
This is the first line of the ds. of Loch Erne (LL 2124 


22. rinne .i, Eirinn. ri uas rinne .i. ri uas Eirinn. 
From ds. of Temair iv. 41, where H. 3. 3. reads: 


Adba ind rig, rf uas rinni. 


LL 28 46 17 has vi adranna: see Todd Lect. viii. 30. 
Whatever the correct reading may be, O’Clery’s explana- 
tion seems mere guess-work. 


23. searthonna .i. eigsi no ealadha. nochar sona a 
searthonna. 


From ds. of Ceilbe, 100: see Todd Lect. x; H. 3. 3, 
P- 35- 
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24. toinneamh .i. bas. leacht Tea iar dtoinneamh. 
From ds. of Temair ii. 11 (BB 351@ 6; Todd. Lect, 
viii. 6): 
forsmbiad lecht Tea iar tuinnem. 
LL 161 6 43 reads lecht da cen tuinnem. 


25. toimhseach treabhaidh .i. treabh no baile da dtoimsidhi 
cios.., 
ds. of Ailech ii. 46 (LL 181 @ 43; Todd Lect. vii. 
46): 
A n-am i ndernad in dindgna, demni dolaid, 
tomsech trebaid, in tres amser torsech domain. 


26. toirtenn gleidin .i. as téirtheann a ngleodh é. 
From ds. of Ailech ii. 14: see Todd Lect. vii. 42; 
LL 1814 14 has 


dond ail tuargaib Corrcend cicuil torged gletin. 


H. 3.3 and Stowe B. iii. 1 read fortenn (totrrteann) for torged. 


In all these instances there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the source whence the lemma was taken; and 
they are enough to establish my proposition that the 
Dindshenchas was used by O’Clery in his Glossary. That 
being so, there is every probability that in a number of 
other instances he is drawing on the same source, 
although the lemma is in itself so brief or so common- 
place that it might equally well have been borrowed from 
some other document. For example, the words glan in 
mod, which occur in ds. of Mide, 7 (see mod, 2%/ra), form 
a tag which may very well be found elsewhere; but when 
it appears that O’Clery has certainly quoted two other 
lines from the same composition (see asadh and fionn, szpra), 
it is natural to infer that this lemma also is drawn from 
the same source. Here follows a list of such cases as 
complete as I have been able to make it. I have no 
doubt that many more have escaped my observation. 
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1. breagha Tea .i. Teamhair bhreagh. 
Cf. ds. of Temair ii. 17 (Todd Lect. viii. 6; LL 161 4 47): 


Brega Tea, treb tuilltech. 


2, eédach .i. brat .cédach Chriomthainn, 
Cf. prose ds. of Din Crimthainn, Rev. Celt. xv. 332. 


imon cétaigh Crimthainn. 
3. ceang do réi .i. chéimnigheas cath, no téid a gcath. 


Probably a miswriting of cengla réi, ds. of Ochan 57 
(BB 356 a 47: Todd Lect. ix. 40). 


4. ceird chrai i. ceird imdheargtha no ceird bhasaighte. 
Cf. ds. of Maistiu, 19 (LL 195 4 6): 


aided Grisi cen cheird chrai. 


Cf. also ds. of Sligi Dala, 85 (LL 155 4 48): 


mac Eogabail co ceird chrii. 


5. ecuda] .i. saoth no olc. ba cudal .i. ba saoth, no ba 
holc. 
Cf. ds. of Dun Gabail, 64 (Todd Lect. x.): 


ba cutul in comthochmarc. 


6. darriogha .i. 6s rioghaibh. 
Cf. ds. of Druimm nDairbrech, 34 (Todd Lect. ix. 48: 
LL 192 a 33): 
mér a recht-blad dar rigaib. 


7. dlomhaisin i. milleadh. baoi ag dlomhaisin na hoibhre 
i, ag milleadh. 
Cf. ds. of Rath Esa 27 (LL 163 @ 39): 
Midir ocon doloim sin 
oc admilliud na opre. 


Other texts read dlomad, dolmad, dolum: see Todd 
Lect. ix. 4. 
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8. doithir i. doidhealbh . ba doithir an fear Ji. ba 
doidhealbhdha. 
Cf. ds. of Rath Cruachan, 29 (LL 157 @ 20). 
ba dothfer in fer rosfuc. 


g. dolas .i. doicheall. nir bho dolas .i. nir bho doichleach. 
Cf. ds. of Temair iv. 30 (LL 28 4 11 : Todd Lect. viii. 30): 
do dinib nirbo doloss. 


10. ealemhar .i. meirbh. nirbhé healcmhar. 
Cf. ds. of Brug na Boinde i. 50: BB 354 a 20 reads :— 
nirbu elcmar ar gach coir. 


For the variants see Todd Lect. ix. 14. 


11. earca rainn .i. dobheireadh ba ar rannaibh. 
Cf. ds. of Achall, 7 (LL 161 @ 47): 
do chumaid Eirc, erctha raind. 

Mistranslated in Todd Lect. viii. 47: the words mean 
“which verses declare.’ 

12. eisibh .i. ibhe. asaneisibh .i. asaribh. 

Cf. ds. of Brug na Bédinde, ii. 43 (Todd Lect. ix. 20: 
LL 21142): 


asa n-essib loimm lIfath lib. 


13. fualas ~o fialas .i. muinntear. go lion a fualais .i. 
fialais .i. a muinntire. 

Cf. prose ds. of Duiblind, Rev. Celt. xv. 326, and of 
Druim Cliab, Rev. Celt. xvi. 33, co din a fualats. 


14. frith .i. éddil. ba f6 frith .i. ba maith an édail. 
Cf. ds. of Brug na Béinde ii. 22 (Todd Lect. ix. 18: 
LL 164 6 43): 
fri t6cbail tréith, ba f6 frith. 


15. fulla.i. brég. gan fulla .i. gan bhreig. 
Cf. ds. of Rath Esa 74 (Todd Lect. ix. 6: BB 353 4 36): 
0 Echdaig, rad cen fulla. 
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16, galma .i. cruas. gan galma ngairg .i. gan crias 7 


gan gairge. 
Cf. ds. of Brug na Béinde ii. 10 (Todd Lect. ix. 18) : 


forsind leirg cen galmai ngairg. 
17. greit .i. gaisgeadhach. ba greit ghaidh .i. ba gais- 


geadhach a ngabadh. 
Cf. ds. of Méin Gai Glais 15 (Todd Lect. ix. 64: BB 


3584 30) : wer i 
ba greit gaid cen dil im dul. 
The words mean ‘he was a champion at need.’ 
18, lenne liach .i. leicne laoch, no aigthe laoch. 
Cf. ds. of Alend 21 (Todd, Lect. ix. 80; LL 162 a 46): 
Luchdond letrad lecne Ifach. 


Lenne seems due to a misprint. 


19. long .i. leaba. longa crédhuma .i. leapthacha. 

Cf. ds. of Inber Ailbine 36 (Todd Lect. ix. 28; 
BB 355 4 2): 
fon fairge cen tonna tra 

for néi longa créduma. 


But the phrase occurs also in Zochmarc Becfola. 


20. modh .i. fear, glan an modh.i. glan an fear. 
Cf. ds. of Mide, 7 (Todd, Lect. ix. 42 ; LL 199 4 36): 


cia gass gluair garg, glan in mod. 


21. réd sfila Miodhair .i. an turchar tugadh ar shiil 


Mhiodhair. 
See prose ds. of Brug na Bédinde (Rev. Celt. xv. 292) 


rout sula Midhir. 
22, rfin i. cealg. tre run .i, tre cheilg. 
Cf. ds. of Ochan, 26 (Todd Lect. ix. 38): 
dia ngeet forsin rian tria ron (cen ran LL 154.25). 
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23. scéile .i. truaighe. ba mor scéile .i. ba mér an 
truaighe. 
Cf. ds. of Inber Cichmaine, 14 (BB 405 a 42): 


ba mudach, ba mor scele. 


24. sni.i. 6n sineadh. roda sni .i. do shin. 
Cf. ds. of Ochan, 39 (Todd Lect. ix. 38 ; BB 35635): 
Lagin, Mumain, rodasnf. 
Cf. also ds. of Slige Dala, 80 (LL 155 4 46) : 
is rempu sain rodasnf. 


We have then twenty-six certain and twenty-four 
probable cases of quotations drawn from the Dindshenchas. 
This makes it probable that a great many of the words for 
which no authority is alleged have been extracted from the 
same collection. If we could trace these, we could judge 
better the correctness of the meanings assigned to them 
by O’Clery. There can be no doubt that he has in many 
instances based his explanation on a single passage. 
That can at once be proved by referring to the articles 
Comhghaill, dlightdh, mac, rinne, quoted above. In these 
cases it is clear, first, that O’Clery is glossing a single 
passage, and secondly, that he did not understand the 
words he had before him, and that his explanation is in 
fact mere guesswork. It is, of course, impossible to say 
with certainty that a word which is glossed without illus- 
tration is taken from the Dindshenchas rather than from 
some other source; yet in some cases this can be predi- 
cated with tolerable confidence. Take, for instance, the 
Dindshenchas of Ceilbe. This is quite a late composition. 
In the copy of the Dindshenchas made by Peregrine O’Clery 
(Stowe Collection, B 3. 1), it is attributed to Maurice 
Mac Fadden, who died, according to the Four Masters, in 
1543. It is an example of the deliberately obscure style 
of composition which was affected more and more by the 
erudite and pedantic Irish verse-writers of the fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries. That it was not intelligible even 
to O’Clery, is sufficiently obvious to anybody who tries to 
read the poem with the assistance of his glossary. It has 
been shown that four of his quotations (s. v. azdhune, azril- 
leadh, deachair, dorr) are taken from this poem, which 
proves that he had studied it with care. The third stanza 
runs as follows (see Todd Lect. x) : 


Frecnaire fri hecnatrc anois, 

a lucht imdhenma in fenchuis, 
Ceilbhe gan chur ic commai, 
nochar sona a sherthonnat. 


The last line of this quatrain is quoted by O’Clery s.v. 
searthonna. The other words italicised occur in his 
Glossary, but without illustration. Is it not natural to 
conjecture that he took them from this locus? His glosses 


eccnaire .i. an aimsir docuaidh thort. 
freacnaire .i. an aimsir ata do lathair. 
feanchas .i. seanchas. 


Again, line 100 of this poem reads— 
budh é [t]h’ aithe ar m’eiscebtus. 


This is almost certainly the source of O’Clery’s gloss 
esceptus .i. cur in aghaidh. 


Here follow some cases to which the same reasoning 
may be applied. 

We have already seen that he quotes s.v. daighle the 
ds. of Brechmag. ~The words braichem and bréch occur in 
the same stanza, and both these are separately glossed by 
him, but without illustration. 


braicheamh .i. damh allaidh. 
bréch .i. cu allaidh. 
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For the word /ibhearn he gives the correct interpretation 
long = Latin diburna; but he adds a second gloss— 


libhearn .i. clann no crodh. 
This gloss seems due to a confusion with /bedazn, to 
which it is rightly applied : 


libheadhain .i. cvuzdh no clanna. 


The ground of the confusion may be found in the fact 
that both words occur in the ds. of Loch Ri, lines 12 and 
48: 

co libernaib lan-crodaich (LL 212 @ 32), 
and 
berass fad ar libedain (LL 212 @ 50), 

Here again is a gloss which seems to rest on a corrupt 

lection :— 


eos no adeés .i. sloinnfeadh no inneosad. 
This may have arisen from ds. of Boand ii. 3, where 
the true reading is 
atcés duit a mail Mide; 
but YBL has adeoss, and another MS.,‘E,’ has aveoss. See 


Todd Lect. x. 34. 
Similarly, the gloss 


oirearghlan .i, aoibhinnghlan 


may be traced to the ds. of Rath Esa, lines 15, 23, 89, where 
in each case LL reads azreglan; but most other MSS. have 
ativerglan: see Todd Lect. ix. 2 and 8. 

In line 43 of the same poem LL has 


ba dal amnas fuachalda ; 
but all the other MSs. read (with minor variations) 
ba scél n-irdairc nuacholla. 
See Todd Lect. ix. 4. Hence perhaps O’Clery’s gloss: 
nuacholla .i. uathbhasach. 
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Again, at line 30 of this poem, some MSS. have 
doluid céica fer fuilngech, 


while others read furmech: O’Clery may have drawn from 
this line his gloss 


fuilngeach .i. sleaghach no sgiathach. 
The gloss 
midhé .i. droichtheine 
seems clearly to refer to the etymologising ds. of Mide, 
where the name is explained as meaning “evil smoke.” 
Line 27 runs 
Is mi-dé tucad dan tair. 


See Todd Lect. ix. 44; LL 149 6 47. 

In ds. of Inber Ailbine, line 22 (Todd Lect. ix. 28), only 
one manuscript, “H,” has preserved what is undoubtedly 
the true reading: 


dar sal fairge sroth-sdeba, 


As O’Clery has certainly used this poem several times, 
this is probably the source of his gloss : 


srothsaobha .i. saobh choire .i. coire tuaithbhil bhios ar 
muiribh no ar uisgeadhaibh, 


He seems to regard the word as a substantive; but 
it is better to take it as a compound adjective. 

On the same ground we may suppose that lines 25 
and 43 of this poem 


raidset ris tre gle-alt nglan, 
and 


ba so-alt sochlaind nf suail, 


are O’Clery’s authority for the glosses 


glealt .i. glain innsce, no innsge ghlan, 
and 


soalt .i. soiléim, .i, léim maith. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. 2K 
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In line 55 of the same poem, 
cen dul co mna tar sruth slecht, 


the last word is clearly an adjective. O’Clery, however, 
writes, having, no doubt, this passage under his eye, 


sruth sleacht .i. lorg na srothann. 


At line 95, BB has 
fi feb fuilliat fer co facht. 


The true reading is perhaps /fuzdzath (see Todd Lect. ix. 
34; but I do not understand the line). This is probably 
the source of O’Clery’s gloss : 


fuiliat .i. fuileach. 


The two glosses 


caireamhain .i. grésaighthe 
and 
ciormhaire .i. ficaire 


may be due to the single line in the ds. of Temair iii. 174, 
cairemain is cirmairi. 


See Todd Lect. viii. 26. 
In the ds. of Brug na Béinde ii. 48 (Todd Lect. ix. 20), 
the balance of MS. authority is in favour of the reading 


diambéi thtaith for baethla bdith. 
But some texts read daethbla; hence perhaps O’Clery’s 
baothbla .i. baothbhaile. 
Finally, the following rare compounds may probably 
have been found by O’Clery in the L)z2dshenchas :— 


cle .i. olc. clémhana .i. ole urchéid no adgall. 


Cf. ds. of Ard Macha, 68 (BB 401 34 4). 


ropo clé-mana in marc-sliag. 
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crin-bhriathrach .i. briscbhriathrach. 
Cf. ds. of Ard Macha 44 (BB 401 a 41). 


do chosnum cruinn crinbriathraig. 


cruachbhas .i. deargbhas. 
Cf. ds. of Tipra Sengarmna 14 (LL 197 a 59): 
i nderna criachbds Crochduind. 


fiodhrubha .i. muine 7 fiodh .i. cumasg droighnigh 7 
coilleadh no crann tre naroile. 


Cf. ds. of Fornocht 10 (Todd Lect. x.; LL 193 @ 39): 


ba fal is ba fidruba. 


gairseicle .i. gearrsdoghal. 


Cf. ds. of Cend Febrat 64 (BB 376, top margin). 


a glé-meth no a gar-secle. 


glasmhagh .i. glasmhuir, 
Cf. ds. of Bend Boirche ii. 3 (BB 403 @ 22). 


glasmag na rén ris anair. 


sithfhir .i. fir sheithearrdha .i. fir laidire. 
Cf. ds. of Fornocht 31 (Todd Lect. x.; LL 193 @ 51). 


The word fionn/fili is glossed .i. mac finn. It is probably 
only a miswriting of fizd-dz/e, a compound which occurs 
in ds. of Rath Esa, 81 (Todd Lect. ix. 8) gdid Midir in find- 
bile. None of the MSS., however, present fionn/filz in this 
passage. 


O’Clery does not seem to have followed any one of the 
MSS. of the Dindshenchas which now survive. As has been 
2K2 
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shown, he used the ds. of Ceilbe, a composition which is 
found (so far as I know) in only two Mss.—H. 3. 3 (Trinity 
College) and B. 1. 1 (Stowe Collection). The latter of 
these was written subsequent to the publication of the 
Glossary, so that there remains only H. 3.3. In several of 
the excerpts quoted above, O’Clery’s text agrees with this 
MS. against all or most of the rest: see under gearg, rinne, 
toirtenn, srothsaoba. But, on the other hand, in the quota- 
tions given under mac and asadh, O’Clery differs from H. 3.3. 
Either, therefore, he consulted more than one copy of the 
Dindshenchas, or, if he worked on one codex only, it must 
have closely resembled H. 3. 3, and (as it contained the 
ds. of Ceilbe) it must have been written between 1543 or 
so (see p. 474) and 1643. 


E. J. GWYNN. 
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STUDIES IN ATTIC LAW. 
II. 
THE ANTIDOSIS. 


§1. Was an exchange of property the essence of the anttdosts ? 


HE speaker of the oration Against Phaenippus ([Dem.] 

42) begins by invoking many blessings, first upon 

the court, and then upon Solon, who had established the 
law which regulated the avridédcac. According to this law 
an Athenian upon whom a liturgy had been imposed was 
empowered to present any citizen whom he chose to 
regard as richer than himself with the option of performing 
the liturgy or exchanging properties; unless, of course, 
the citizen thus attacked could prove that he was legally 
exempt. There seems no reason to question, as Frankel 
does, the attribution of the law to Solon. Indeed, it was 
only at a comparatively early period that an enactment 
pregnant with so much inconvenience and vexatiousness 
could have been put upon the Athenian statute-book. 
While money was still extremely scarce, commerce still 
undeveloped, and land and the produce of land the sole 
measures of wealth, it could conceivably be regarded as 
rational to permit one man to say to another: “I think 


'The first of these Studies ap- Jsaeus in Hermathena for 1906, under 
peared as a review of Mr. Wyse’s the title /saeus and Attic Law. 
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that you are richer than I: either discharge this liturgy 
that has been imposed upon me, or take my estate and 
give me yours.” Even a democracy has limits to its advo; 
and that the antidosis, so perfectly logical and so com- 
pletely absurd, could have been introduced when Athens 
had become a comparatively great commercial state, is 
sheerly incredible. 

The high antiquity of the institution being acknow- 
ledged, it cannot be doubted that the word antidosis in its 
original signification implied an actual exchange of pro- 
perties. Had it entirely lost this meaning by the fourth 
century B.C.? The question has been warmly discussed : 
it is answered in the negative by Boeckh, Busolt, Caille- 
mer, Gilbert, Illing, Lipsius, Thalheim, Thumser, and 
Vollbrecht; in the affirmative by Beauchet, Blaschke, 
Dittenberger, Frankel, and Lécrivain. Dittenberger was 
the first to put forward this view, which he did in a disser- 
tation published in 1872; the various arguments in its 
favour have been collected by Beauchet in the third 
volume of Z’Histotre du droit privé de la République Athé- 
nienne (1897). Since affirmanti non negantt incumbit probatio 
is a maxim here clearly applicable, I propose to state and 
consider these arguments in what follows. 

In the first place, great stress is laid on the difficulties 
and injustices attending a transference of debts. A perusal 
of Beauchet’s own chapter on Zvansmission of Obligations 
(vol. iv., pp. 536-544) will show that the difficulties are 
purely imaginary ; the injustices, if any, may be reckoned 
among the hardships which have always attended those 
who go a-borrowing. In the next place, it is argued that 
an exchange of patrimonies would involve the substitution 
of one family for another: “Le patrimoine étant intime- 
ment lié au culte domestique, comprendrait-on qu’il fat 
Vobjet d’une transmission distincte ?” asks Beauchet. The 
simplest answer is to refer M. Beauchet to his fourth 
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volume, where the rules governing contracts of sale are 
set forth with admirable lucidity. In the third place, 
much ingenuity is spent on elaborating a line of argument 
which Frankel, for instance, introduces thus :— 


Nicht weniger ungeheuerlich wie in theoretischer Hinsicht 
muss eine solche Einrichtung aber auch nach ihren praktischen 
Folgen erscheinen, sobald man einen ernsthaften Versuch macht, 
sich dieselben vorzustellen. 


One resulting Ungeheuerlichkett suggested is that a 
farmer might find himself a banker. If he did, we can 
only express our sympathy with the bank’s customers— 
and point out that no proof of a iaw’s non-existence is to 
be derived from the possibility of its harsh operation on 
some occasions. Were this mode of argument permissible, 
one shudders to think what the writers of the fortieth cen- 
tury will make out of the present laws of England. Apart 
from this consideration, I hope to show that such a case 
was in practice impossible of occurrence. 

We turn now to an entirely different and much more 
serious question: Is Dittenberger’s view supported by the 
texts? The most important of these is the account of the 
trierarchy forced upon Demosthenes when he was suing 
his guardians. The orator says in the second speech 
Against Aphobus (28. 17) :— 


@s yap ras dixas tavras eueAAov ciorévae Kat’ avtav, avridocw én” 
ao , ° 9 > ‘ > 2 S »% £ ‘ > ‘ > 
€ue mwapecxevacay, iv’ ei pev dvtidoinv, py éfein por mpds adrods avri- 
dixeiv, ds Kal trav Sixdv tovtwr Tod dvriddvros yryvopevur, ef Se pydev 

, ~ 
TovTwy mo.oinv, tv’ éx Bpaxeias ovoias Ayroupyav Tavrdracw dvaipe- 
6 , ‘ A» > a_e , , e9 , ee , 
env. Kal TOUT’ avTois Urnperynoe MpacvAoyos 6 ’Avayupacios’ w TOvTWY 
298 
ovdev évOvunbeis dvrédwxa pév, dréxreca 8 ds Stadcxacias revSdpevos* 
> ‘ s , - , e , * ¢. x a n 
ov tuxmv S& ravrys, TaV xpdvwv troyiwy dvTwr, iva pH oTEpnOG Trav 
dixdv, dwrérevca tHv Ayroupyiav imobeis THY oikiav Kai TapavTod Tavra, 
/ aA ~ 
BovAdpevos cis inas eloedOeiv ras mpds TovTovai Sikas. 
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Along with this passage we must read the account of 
the same transaction given in the speech Against Midias 
(21. 78-81), where the points of agreement and of variation 
should be carefully noted :— 


« 7 ‘ / » aA , a > , , 
jvixa tas Sixas EXaxov Tav TaTpwwr Tots émiTpdToLs, me.paKvAALOV 
dv Komdp ..., Tore por peAAovody eicrévac TOV Sixdv cis tyepav 
< ‘ , a , > , > . £ 4. eo. 
dorepel teraprnv 7) wéeurrnv, cicerndnoav adeAdos 6 TovTov Kai ovdos 
“7° 4 ‘ 27 > , , » ‘ ‘ , 
(Midias) cis riv oixiav avrididdvres tprnpapxiav. Ttovvoya peév 5 rapé- 
> an 4 > c > ‘ , e 4 , ” , ‘ 4 
oxev éxeivos, kai Hv 5 dvridiovs @paciAoxos 7a 8 Epya mavra kai Ta 
mparropev’ Hv bro TovTov. 79. Kal mparov pev Karéoxicay Tas Oipas 
tov oiknpdrwv, ws aitav dn yryvopévas Kata TH avtidoow" era Tis 
as a 9 , , » ‘ ‘ » > , . > ‘ ‘ 
Adis évavriov Képys Ere Kai madds ovons epbeyyovr’ aicypa Kai 
a 7 A ~ a , ‘ ‘ , Sie 
ro.adra, of’ av dvOpwror rovotro: POéyEawTo..., Kai THv pyrépa Kape 
‘ , a e ‘ ™ \ ¢¢n >. , 42 Ss , ‘ 
kal wdvras yas pyTa Kappyta Kaka éfns elrov' 3 & oby Sewvdrarov Kai 
ov Adyos, GAN’ Epyov dy" Tas Sikas ds air&v ovcas Hopieray Tois 
émitporos. 80. Kal tadr’ éoriv pev madaid, Guws € Tivas pvypovevew 
« “~ »” e 9 4 « , ‘ > , 4 ‘ > ‘ , 
tpav otopat’ An yap % wodts THv artidoow Kat THv ém.Bovdjy Tore 
ravTnv Kal tiv doéAyeav yobero. Kayo TOTe TavTaTacw Epywos dv Kai 
véos Komidy, iva py TOV mapa Tois ériTpdrots GroorepyGeiny, . . . Sidwp’ 
€ixoot pvas TovTots, doov THY TpLnpapxiav Hoav pemioOwkdres. TA pev 
‘ 9) ¢ , , > a ~s « , , ‘ , 
8y 10? tBpicpara rovtwv eis eve tadr éoriv. 81. Sixny dé TovTw 
Aaxov torepov THs Kaxyyopias efAov Epjuyv’ ov yap amyvta. 


For the point now under discussion the crucial words 
are: we kai Tov OiKwv TobTwY TOV avTLOdVTOC yryvopuévwy, 28. 17; 
We avTwv Hon yryvouévag Kara tiv avridoaw, 21. 79; and we 
avTw@y oveac, thtd. Under certain circumstances, it was a 
piece of the procedure in an antidosis for each party to 
sequestrate all the storehouses and property of the other 
under seal, in order that it might not be dealt with by its 
owner in any way which could diminish the value of the 
estate. It was by reference to this rule that Dittenberger 
and his adherents tried to save their theory in presence of 
the three we-clauses. They allege that the words we kai 
twy dKwy xrA. mean ‘inasmuch as these suits fall under 
the power of the other side,’ which in turn must be inter- 
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preted as meaning that they are by law suspended till the 
antidosis has been settled. But is it conceivable that, if 
Demosthenes meant, ‘ since these suits cannot be proceeded 
with while an antidosis is pending,’ he would have said, 
‘since these suits become the other side’s’? Let us grant 
this for the moment, and consider the effect on the trans- 
lation of the concluding words in 21. 79. These must 
mean, ‘since my suit could not be proceeded with while 
the antidosis was pending, they were for quashing it.’ 
One cannot but exclaim, dp’ ovy bBare rad’; and look to 
see the fate of the remaining clause, we a’rwv dn yryvouévac 
kata Tv avridoow. In the case of the other two clauses, it 
has been maintained that the property of Demosthenes 
does become the other side’s; but that mode of dealing 
with the genitive will not do here. It would be impossible 
to represent Demosthenes as saying, ‘they broke down 
the doors, since they were sequestrated while the antidosis 
was pending.’ Accordingly the genitive with yiyvecBa 
is here permitted to have its ordinary meaning, we is 
translated by ‘as though,’ and #én, which of course must 
not be temporal, is used in the same idiomatic way, we are 
told, as in 8 & obv Sewdrarov Kai ov Adyog, aAX’ Epyov Hon, a 
few lines below. 

Putting aside the question of the true interpretation of 
these passages for the present, let us turn now to some 
other statements involving difficulties for those who deny 
the possibility of an actual exchange of properties. In 
the speech Against Phaenippus ([Dem.] 42), the speaker is 
attempting to show cause why a liturgy imposed upon 
himself should be transferred to his opponent. The latter, 
in making a return (aréqacre) of his debts and assets, had 
included among the debts his mother’s dowry, whereupon 
the speaker asked indignantly (§ 27) :— 

da ti yap éyd, Daivurme, pevotvons pou THs wyTpds ev TH oiKw Kal 
wons Kat rpoix’ éreveyxapevys, odx droypddw riv mpoika xpéus airy, 
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aan , x 8 , > > 9A , a ° m= ‘ 
vd mapaxpovouar Tovs dixacrds, GAN’ €@ peréxew TOV euavtod ry 
eytépa, ay te tiv Pawirmov av re THY euavTod Exw ovciay ; Ste of vdpor 
TavtTa Kedevovow. 


This is explained away as being a mere sophism in- 
tended to discredit Phaenippus in the eyes of the judges as 
an unnatural son. Undoubtedly it is: but a sophism, 
above all things, must be plausible ; and where would the 
plausibility of this sophism be, if an exchange of properties 
between the speaker and Phaenippus were impossible? 
Dittenberger himself was much troubled by the passage. 
His followers, however, think him needlessly scrupulous, 
though they are not quite agreed as to how the offending 
words should be tortured. Another method (proposed by 
Blaschke and accepted by Lécrivain and Beauchet) is to 
explain them as meaning ‘whether I am rich like 
Phaenippus or poor like myself.’ It is, of course, im- 
possible to prove that the composer of the speech, who 
was anything but a stylist, could not have intended to 
express this meaning in the words quoted; but would 
anyone really believe it, ei wy Oéow diadvdarrwv? 

However, § 19 of the same speech cannot be explained 
away at all. The speaker says there that he was and is 
willing to give all he possesses in exchange for a mere 
portion of the property of Phaenippus. Dittenberger de- 
scribes this as a ‘ Vorschlag zu einem Vergleich, wie er 
vor der richterlichen Entscheidung natirlich zwischen den 
Parteien zulassig war’; and adds: ‘fiir das, was in Folge 
des Richterspruchs zu geschehen hatte, beweist also der 
Fall gar nichts.’ This latter statement I regard as cor- 
rect, but I maintain that the former is equivalent to a 
complete surrender of Dittenberger’s position. Let me 
remind the reader of the first step taken by an Athenian 
citizen who had recourse to the antidosis procedure in order 
to get rid of a liturgy imposed upon him. Accompanied 
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by a number of witnesses, he visited the property of 
some other citizen to whom, as being richer than him- 
self, he asserted that the liturgy should be transferred, 
and went on to make a careful inspection of the property, 
and to put his seal on those portions of it which could be 
thus treated, his own property being of course liable to 
similar inspection and sequestration by his opponent. If 
this was done with a view to an exchange of properties, 
then the Athenian antidosis was really an avridome tov 
xenuarwy, and the ground is cut away from under Ditten- 
berger’s feet. Hence he was compelled to interpret in 
some other way the procedure just described. As Frankel 
puts it in the brilliant essay which appeared in the 
eighteenth volume of Hermes, 


“die gegenseitige Beschlagnahme des Eigenthums durch 
die Parteien ist nach Dittenberger lediglich eine processualische 
Procedur zum Zwecke der Beweisaufnahme. Da es fiir die 
Verpflichtung zur Liturgie entscheidend ist, welche der beiden 
Parteien bei der Einleitung der Antidosis den héheren, welche 
den geringeren Vermégensstand hatte, so ist ein rechtliches 
Interesse vorhanden, dass wahrend des Verfahrens der beiderseitige 
Besitzstand keine Aenderung erfahrt, dass die Beweismittel intact 
erhalten werden.” 


This ingenious and plausible explanation, the truth of 
which is for Dittenberger’s position an absolute necessity, 
is, I venture to assert, demonstrably false. The fell hand of 
Time has left us accounts of two avriddéeee, and of two only 
—those, namely, in which Demosthenes and Phaenippus 
were concerned ; and, curiously enough, in one case our 
account comes from the person to whom it was sought to 
transfer the liturgy, while in the other it is given by the 
person seeking to get rid of that burden. Demosthenes 
describes minutely his actions and his very thoughts, 
and nowhere alludes to that visitation of Thrasylochus’ 
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property which was yet on Dittenberger’s view absolutely 
necessary to his success in the dcadixacia.! The opponent 
of Phaenippus says definitely that the latter only met him 
twice between his own visitation and the trial, and in 
describing what happened on each occasion makes not the 
faintest allusion to a visitation on the part of Phaenippus 
{[Dem.] 42. 2, 11, 14). Yet Phaenippus contested the 
action on the ground that he was the poorer man, and, if 
Dittenberger be right, came into court without a most 
important, or rather an indispensable, piece of evidence, 
Stranger still, his opponent does not attempt to make any 
capital out of Phaenippus’ neglect of the alleged ‘pro- 
cessualische Procedur zum Zwecke der Beweisaufnahme’ ; 
although obviously, if the visitation had really been what 
Dittenberger says it was, its neglect would have put the 
party guilty thereof out of court on the spot. For it would 
have shown him to be so convinced of his own superior 
wealth that he looked on the visitation of his opponent’s 
property as sheer waste of time. 

It follows irresistibly that Dittenberger, Frankel, 
Beauchet, and Lécrivain are wrong, and that the visita- 
tions were made with a view not to a legal contest, but to 
an exchange of property. Now, when Dittenberger 
acknowledges (see above, p. 486) that [Dem.j 42. 19 is to 
be taken literally of such an exchange, he has unconsciously 
surrendered the very point that his essay was written to 
defend. It is useless for him to say that in this instance 
the exchange was merely a ‘ Vorschlagzueinem Vergleich’: 
no proposal for an amicable settlement would be described 


by the words tym yap kai apdrepov tpoexaXreoapny 
Puivrrov. Written out in full, they mean and can only 
mean: ‘I havea right todemand the whole of Phaenippus’ 
property in exchange for mine, if he refused the liturgy; 


1Curtius’ attempt (Gr. Gesch. 35. mentioned further on. 
557) to find it in améxAeoa will be 
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but I was so convinced of his superior wealth that I 
challenged him to take all my property, including even 
such as I was not legally bound to surrender, and leave 
me only a portion of his, whereupon I would take the 
liturgy on my shoulders.’ 

For the sake of completeness, I propose now to consider 
the other passages which have figured in the discussion of 
this question. The first I take occurs in Dem. 20. 40 (the 
speech Against the Law of Leptines) :— 


kal piv ovd Srws ox dvTiddoe TH Acdxwvi tis, dv BovAnrat, 
~ , 4 ”~ 

Sivayar oKoTovpevos eipeiv. Xpywata pev ydp éorw dei wap’ ipiv 
> a ‘ ‘ de , a 2/7 2? 9 érX6 a , 
avrov, kara Tov S& vomov TovTov, éav Tis er avr’ EOn,  oTepHoerar 

4 na a > bn » 8 > ‘ A , 
rovrwv 7% AnTovpyeiv avayxacOycerat, eore ov TO THs Samdvys 
peyorov éxeivy, GAN’ ore tiv Swpecav ipas a>ypyoOar vocel.! 


The words #) orepijoera xrA. have an ugly look for the 
supporters of the newer theory. They get over them by 
urging three considerations: (1) it would be absurd to 
propose an exchange of property to the Lord of Bosporus ; 
(2) the words mean merely that, if Leucon refused to dis- 
charge the liturgy after a heliastic decision had assigned 
it to him, his property in Athens would be confiscated ; 
(3) in any case, Demosthenes says not a word here about 
exchange of property, but only about its Joss: ‘ist denn 
der Begriff des Giiterver/ustes, von dem Demosthenes 
allein spricht, identisch mit dem Begriffe des Giiter- 
tausches?’ The first of these arguments is obviously beside 
the point. To the third Thumser replied: ‘ Frankels 
Einwurf wiegt nicht schwer, da nach Demosthenes’ Dar- 
stellung dem bedeutenden Vermdgen Leukons in Attika 
gegeniiber, um das es sich hier lediglich handelt, das 
verhdltnismassig geringe Vermégen seiner Provokanten 
eben nicht in Betracht kame.’ But I do not know that 


1 Leucon was the ruler of Bosporus. Athenians had conferred upon him 
In return for commercial favours the citizenship and aréAca. 
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there is any ground whatever for Thumser’s assumption as 
to the amount of Leucon’s property in Athens. The right 
reply to Frankel is, I think, that Leucon, by accepting the 
offered exchange, would really lose his Attic property, and 
might easily receive instead something—say a farm or a 
manufactory—which would be in his case quite valueless, 
The second argument was rejected by Thalheim on the 
ground that it involved the transposition of the two #- 
clauses; but, though this is strictly accurate, Frankel is 
perhaps justified in girding at his opponent’s ‘ Gefiihl fiir 
logische Correctheit.’ On no theory of the antidosis can 
the words of Demosthenes be regarded as describing fully 
what would have happened in the event supposed by him; 
nor should we expect anything else, if we remember that 
he was making a speech, not delivering a law lecture. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that the translation ‘his 
money will be confiscated’ is absolutely impossible. Such 
conduct towards a sovereign prince would have aroused 
his unbounded indignation, and I cannot believe that 
Demosthenes would have been content with the words 
that follow as an expression of Leucon’s feelings. Further- 
more, it is the orator’s cue to assume that the Bosporan 
prince will behave, gud citizen of Athens, with entire’ 
obedience to Attic law—otherwise his whole argument 
against the proposed measure must have pursued a totally 
different course, in so far as Leucon was concerned. That 
being so, the new translation of orepijcerar is at once con- 
demned, for it implies that the prince will obstinately 
refuse to play the part of a law-abiding citizen, even to the 
extent of drawing upon himself the extreme wrath of the 
sovereign people. 

There is one more argument to be derived from this 
passage, which I think is by itself fatal to the theory of 
Dittenberger and his school, and has yet, so far asI know, 
been overlooked. If that theory were correct—if the 
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antidosis did not contemplate an exchange of property— 
Demosthenes would not and could not have said, éav ti¢ ix’ 
avr’ EAOy. Here aira = ra ypiara, and tw’ avra means ad 
res petendas, a phrase as singularly applicable under the 
old theory as it is inapplicable under the new. 

The next passage which requires consideration occurs 
in a speech written by Lysias (3. 20) :— 


, > ¢ re , a a ” , ‘ a 
Sipwr 8 obroai, 6 wavrwv TOV KaKGv aitLos yevopuevos, Tov péev GAO 


xpovev Hovxiav Aye Sedims wepi abrod, ered dé Sixas idias yodero 


kaxas dywvicdpevov é& avriddcews, Katappovycas pov ToApypas eis 
rosovrov dyava pe KaTéoTycev. 


Gilbert says: ‘I cannot consider dixcag idtac & avriddcewe 
to be anything else than legal processes connected with 
claims obtained by the exchange of properties.’ Frankel, 
on the other hand, asks: 


“Warum sollen wir aber nicht gerichtliche Entscheidungen 
iiber die Leistung von Liturgien verstehen, wie sie im Laufe von 
vier Jahren mehrmals gegen den Sprecher in Folge einer Antidosis 
ergangen sein konnten, sei es, dass er sie angeboten hatte, sei 
es, dass sie ihm angeboten war? Der Klager hatte nach der 
Darstellung des Sprechers erst dann gegen ihn vorzugehen gewagt, 
als er sein Ansehen durch jene ihm ungiinstigen Entscheidungen 
geschmilert glaubte, indem er hoffte, dass die Richter von vorn- 
herein gegen den Sprecher eingenommen sein und ihn um so eher 
verurtheilen wiirden.” 


For several reasons I think this explanation of the 
passage must be rejected. In the first place, avriddcewe is 
singular, and to Frankel’s theory the plural is indispen- 
sable. In the second place, it is incredible that the speaker 
would then refer in such an off-hand way to these dixa:, 
especially if his ill-success in them had encouraged Simo 
to think that he would be prejudiced thereby in the eyes of 
his judges. In the third place, the speaker actually makes 
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a merit (§ 47) of his behaviour as regards liturgies, and 
there seems no reason to doubt what is said about Midias’ 
discharge of a liturgy 2 avridécewe by Demosthenes (21. 156): 


ov xaptv ovdeniay adty Siyrou Sikaiwe av tee Exo. It might 
also be urged that Frankel’s explanation makes the word 
idtag unmeaning, and the whole phrase too contorted for 
the style of Lysias.' 

Lysias is also the author of our next passage (24. 9) : 


doxet 5€é por THs wevias THs éuns TO péyeBos 6 Katyyopos dv émdettar 

cadécrara povos dvOpurwv. ei yap éyw xatarrabeis xopyyos Tpaywoois 
, > ‘ > > 4 , Ww @ a“ ~ 

mpoxadecainny adrov eis dvridoow, Sexaxis dv EXovro xopyyhoat paddov 


} avridovvat amaég. 


Dittenberger and his school profess to find no difficulty 
in this passage; they explain the speaker’s meaning as 
being merely that his opponent would not like the tem- 
porary sequestration of his goods, and would rather pay 
the liturgy ten times over than submit to such incon- 
venience once. When Thalheim asked what became of the 
joke, Frankel retorted: ‘Ob bei Lysias 24. 9 der Witz und 
der Gegensatz von dexaxecg und Graf bei meiner Auffassung 
minder angemessen ist als bei der Th.’s, ist lediglich Sache 
des Geschmackes und muss ich diesem zur Entscheidung 
tiberlassen.’ But both scholars are neglecting the real 
crux, which is not whether the wit alleged to be in the 
passage is preserved, but whether on Frankel’s view the 
passage can be translated. The word avridovva never 
means ‘ to submit to the inconveniences of a sequestration,’ 
but, on the Dittenberger theory, always means ‘to refuse 
an offered liturgy.’ This consideration disposes of any 
plausibility that Frankel’s view may seem to possess. 


1 Gilbert remarks that Frankel’s view ~ Illing’s tract ; hence, if I have appro- 
of this passage has been refuted by priated any of his arguments, it has 
Illing. Ihave been unable to procure been done unconsciously. 
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The fourth speech of Lysias contains another stumbling- 
block for the theory which expels exchange of property from 
the connotation of antidosis. It begins thus :— 


, ~ , ‘ , ‘ , e eae 

Gavpacrov ye, & Bovdn, 76 SiapdxerGar wepi rovrov, ds odx éyévovra 
ca , 4 ‘ ‘ cal s 4 > 5 4 5 4 o > > ”~ 
jpiv SiadAayat, Kai 7d pev Cedyos Kai ra dvdpdroda, kai doa ef d&ypod 
kara THY dvridoow EAaBov, py av SivacOar dpvynPnvar ws od« dréduxe, 

a \ ‘ , , > a ‘ .. a > , 

gavepis 5& wept mévrwv SiaredAvpévov dpveioPar Ta wepi ris avOpwrov, 
ph Kowy Was xpjoOa ovyxwpjoa. Kai thy pev avridoow Sv éxeivnv 


, > , ‘ 8’ > 7 8 7a > ‘5 na éx. > 
gavepos oT. Tornoapevos, THY O aiTiay du HY amédwxev 7) EAaBev, od« 


av GAAnv éxor eireiv (Bovddpevos taAnOR A€yev) 7H Gre of Hiroe wepi 
mavTwv nuas TovTwy cvvyAAagav. 


The opponents in this case were lovers of the same 
woman, an hetaira whom they had jointly purchased from 
her owner. Some time after, a liturgy was imposed on 
the plaintiff, who then challenged the speaker (the de- 
fendant) to an antidosis. The latter accepted it, and their 
property was being transferred, when common friends 
intervened with the result that the speaker agreed to 
discharge the liturgy. One clause in the settlement was 
that the girl should remain common property ; this at 
least was the speaker’s contention, while the plaintiff 
denied that any reconciliation had taken place. Such is 
the explanation given by Blass ;! if correctly, there is no 
more to be said. Beauchet, however, represents the 
matter thus :— 


“On ne peut savoir, en effet, s’il s’agit dans ce plaidoyer de 
Pantidosis dont nous nous occupons ou d’un simple échange 
entre deux particuliers. En admettant méme qu'il y ait lad une 
véritable antidosis, il n’est pas nécessaire de supposer un échange 
véritable, et l’on peut voir dans la paire de beeufs, les esclaves, et 
les instruments aratoires, une indemnité regue, a titre de trans- 
action, par celui qui a payé la liturgie.” 


1 Die attische Beredsamkeit, I*. p. 583. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. 2L 
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This is not the place to attempt a solution of the 
difficulties connected with the present speech: I have only 
to point out why Beauchet’s explanation at any rate 
cannot be accepted. The antidosis could not have been 
merely ‘un simple échange entre deux particuliers,’ for in 
that case it must have been amicable, and the stress laid 
on the reconciliation brought about by friends during its 
progress becomes meaningless.’ It seems to me certain 
that it must have been ‘ une véritable antidosis,’ and if so, 
the words ryv avridoow ot éxelyny pavepdg ore Tomoduevog 
constitute a proof, conclusive and not to be evaded, that 
the antidosis implied an exchange of property. 


§ 2. The use of the verb avrididéva and the noun avridsoae. 


I turn now to consider a different line of argument. 
Much capital has been made out of the following phrases 
by Lécrivain and other adherents of Dittenberger, and 
Beauchet quotes with approval the conclusion drawn from 
them by Lécrivain: ‘On ne saurait donc arguer ni de 
V’étymologie ni du sens grammatical en faveur de la 
réalité de l’ échange.’ On the same grounds Blaschke con- 
cluded that the suppressed object of avrid:dé vac was not rip 
ovaiav, but rivAyroveyiav. The phrases on which reliance 
seems chiefly to be placed by these scholars and their 
supporters are :— 


(1) dvrididovres tprnpapxiav Dem. 21.78. 

(2) cadids Sudpice, ri mpdrov Set roreiv Tods dvTedwxdras [Dem. | 
42.1. 

(3) Tod yap perayertvidvos pyvds TH Sevtépa iorapevov érotovr oi 
oTpaTynyot Tots TpLakociors Tas dvTidcas tid. 5. 

(4) drav yé pe eis avridoow KadGvrat tpinpapxias 7) xopyyias Xen. 
Olt. 9ng- 

17 am waiving the further question, dvrfSoors in any but its technical sense, 


whether an Attic writer of the fourth although I do not regard this as 
century cuuld have used the word _ possible. 
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In the words of Lécrivain, commenting on (3) :— 


“Les stratéges fixent le jour ot se font les antidoses, ai 
dvriddcets, c’est le commencement de la lutte, la premiére somma- 
tion; cette sommation ne peut étre que la sommation de payer 
la liturgie ; la logique et la vraisemblance exigent que tel soit le 
premier acte de la procédure, celui qui contient en germe tous les 
autres, et qu’ a cet acte se soit appliqué le mot dvridocrs.” 


Minute verbal criticism is a dangerous weapon to 
employ, and the present case is no exception to the rule. 
Let us add two more passages to the list just given :— 


(5) «i yap éy® karacrabeis xopyyos tpaywoois mpoxaderaiuny adrov 


eis dvridoow Lys. 24. 9. 
(6) dvriddcews yevonévns epi Tpinpapxias Kai wept Ttavrys a&yavos 
Isocr. 15. 4. 


We cannot translate (5) by ‘if I were appointed 
choregus and challenged him to a challenge to undertake 
the liturgy’;' whereas ‘exchange of property’ is just the 
phrase needed, especially when we look at (6) and see 
that the suppressed conclusion of the sentence is epi rii¢ 
xopnylac. The original phrase, I think, was zpoxadciobai 
twa sic avtioosty TOV XpnuatTwy Ayrovpyiac Evexa, and it is 
surely unnecessary to illustrate the tendency of all 
languages to abbreviate such phrases, even to the extent 
of obscuring the sense. Our English legal phrase, ‘ equi- 
table waste,’ will serve as well as any: it means such 
waste committed by a tenant for life as would not be 
restrained in a common law court, but would be restrained 
in a court of equity—in short, it is ‘inequitable though 
not illegal waste.’ After that, anything is possible, and 
I should regard Lécrivain’s argument from the use of 


‘Nor can we use ‘to a refusal to other meanings suggested for ayridoots 
pay the liturgy,’ or ‘to a mutual by this school. 
sequestration of property’—the only 


2L2 
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the words avriSoore and avridovva as incapable of proving 
his point, even if the use were far more difficult to explain 
in favour of the other view than it actually is. But in 
truth the difficulty is the other way about; and I think 
that the onus of reconciling the alleged meaning of avrt- 
Soore and avr:Sovva with the phraseology actually employed 
may still fairly be laid on those who allege it. 

But I am also of opinion that its erroneousness may be 
proved positively. ‘Sommation de payer la liturgie’ can 
at most translate déere and sovvar. What becomes of the 
avri-? One answer is given by Lécrivain’s translation of 
[Dem.] 42. 1, where he renders rove avridedwxdrag by ‘ceux 
qui se sont offerts réciproquement la liturgie litigieuse’; 
and this seems to be the view tacitly held by all of this 
school. In order to obtain conviction on the subject of its 
possibility, we must consider the facts as to the use of 
avrisovva in Attic prose. So far as I know, the verb does 
not occur at all in the extant works of Aeschines, Ando- 
cides, Antiphon, Dinarchus, Hyperides, Isaeus, Isocrates, 
Lycurgus, or Plato. In Demosthenes it occurs only in 
connexion with the liturgies. In Thucydides it occurs five 
times (I. 41. 1; II. 53.4; III. 40. 3, 63. 4, 66. 3), andon each 
occasion means ‘to give in return or exchange.’ The 
inevitable conclusion is that avridovva as a law term really 
does mean what every scholiast, grammarian, and lexi- 
cographer whose utterance on the subject is extant says 
it means, viz., ‘to offer one’s property to another in ex- 
change for his’; and two of the five Thucydidean passages 
furnish precise parallels—ided¢ te yap mod¢ rove dpotoug 
Sikatog avrididoocbat 3. 40. 3, and rac duolag yapirac avrididdvat 
3. 63. 4. In the same way Plato uses avridwpeicba ; cf. 
Legg. Xi. 938A Gv avridwpirat rig xohmara, and Euth, 14E 


ravra éxeivorg avrTiowpeiabat. 
In my opinion, then, the evidence is altogether against 
those who assert that the object of avridotvae was Ayroupylav, 
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and that the verb meant ‘to offer a liturgy reciprocally.’ 
Nevertheless, I do not hold that its use is fully explained 
by saying that ra xpiara or rijv ovsiay is understood. If 
that were so, it would be impossible to explain why we 
never find this object expressed, and why we do find a liturgy 
as the object once (Dem. 21. 78) ; impossible also to throw 
light on avréowka in Dem. 28. 17, or to account for the 
technical phrase, rac avriddceg rouiv, used of the magis- 
trates ([Dem.] 42. 5, AQ. lod. 56. 3, 61. 1 quoted on p. 504). 
I suggest the following account as a reasonable ex- 
planation of all the passages in which the word occurs. 
Originally, the verb avridodvae came into use as an 
abbreviation of the phrase, mpoxaXsiaOa cig avridoow rav 
xpnuarwr, where the ‘giving in exchange’ was by the 
party challenged: but it did not at the same time lose its 
proper meaning. In the former sense it occurs in Dem. 
20. 40, 20. 130, 21. 78 (iv 6 avrididovg OpasbAoxoc), 28. 17 
(rov avriddvrog) ; while it is used of the person challenged 
to the exchange in Dem. 28. 17 (ei wév avridoinv), and Lys. 
24.9. When once this confusion had become established, 
it was natural to use as object the liturgy with which the 
antidosis was concerned, and we find one instance (Dem. 
21. 78 avrididdvreg tpmmpapyxiav), but the feeling that there 
was a confusion nevertheless operated to prevent the 
expression of any object, as a general rule. This persistent 
omission of the object, combined with the application of 
the verb to ezther party to an antidosis, produced inevitably 
its application to do¢h parties—and this we find in [Dem. ] 
42. and 18 (rove avridtddvrag adAhAorc). It is true that this 
speech is not earlier than 329 B.C.,! but we may safely 
assume that it did not introduce this use of dvridovvar. The 
tenth and last instance of the verb is the dvrédwxa of Dem. 
28. 17—its third occurrence in this passage, which the 
reader will find printed on p. 483. On any of the received 


1 Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit,* Ill. 1. 505 f. 
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theories of the antidosis, it defies explanation. The solu- 
tion given by Boeckh was as follows :— 


“‘ Demosthenes sagt: ‘ Ich nahm zwar den Umtausch an, machte 
aber eine Clausel, in Hoffnung eine Diadikasie zu erlangen; da 
ich sie aber nicht erlangte und die Zeit driangte, leistete ich die 
Liturgie um der Rechtshindel nicht beraubt zu werden.’ Die 
Clausel war also eine solche, wodurch eine Beschrinkung des 
Umtausches erreicht werden sollte, und er hat sie gemacht in 
Hoffnung eine Diadikasie zu erlangen; er leistet aber nachher 
doch die Trierarchie, weil er die Diadikasie nicht erlangt hat, 
und in Folge dessen und bei der Kiirze der Zeit sein Recht an 
den Klagen zu verlieren fiirchtet. Diese Furcht ist eine Folge 
dessen, dass er die Diadikasie nicht erlangt hat; durch die 
Diadikasie hatte er also die Klagen zu erhalten gehofft; die 
Clausel aber war es, um welcher willen er auf eine Diadikasie 
gehofft hatte : folglich war der Inhalt der Clausel die Erhaltung oder 
was einerlei ist der Vorbehalt der Klagen bei dem angenommenen 
Umtausch : und behauptet Demosthenes dennoch, er habe auf die 
Kiinste seiner Gegner keine Riicksicht genommen, so folgt also 
daraus nur, dass er unabhingig von jenen Kiinsten schon von 
selber die Clausel gemacht hatte, wodurch der Plan der Gegner 
vereitelt werden konnte. Aber, sagt man, wenn das Gesetz den 
Ubergang der das Vermégen betreffenden Rechsthandel beim 
Umtausch verordnete, wie konnte denn iiberhaupt ein Vorbehalt 
hieriiber gestattet sein? Die Antwort ist ganz einfach: wir 
kennen den Ubergang solcher Rechtshindel beim Umtausch nur 
aus diesem Beispiele des Umtausches, den Thrasylochos dem 
Demosthenes angeboten hatte, und aus eben diesem sehen wir, 
dass ein Vorbehalt méglich war.” 


Vollbrecht’s objections to this ingenious explanation, 
as well as the solution which he proposed in its place, were 
completely refuted by Boeckh. The latter’s view has, 
however, been almost unanimously rejected, on the ground 
that amoxAcev never means ‘to reserve’; but Boeckh’s 
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opponents are not agreed on the question as to what it does 
mean. Frankel says :— 


“‘Thrasylochos und Meidias hatten sich bei der Besichtigung 
von Demosthenes’ Hause, welche der von ihnen auszufiihrenden 
Beschlagnahme vorherging, Uebergriffe erlaubt (g. Meidias, 78 ff.); 
um eine Wiederholung derselben zu verhindern, hatte Demosthenes 
auch sein eigenes Siegel auf sein Haus gelegt. . . 

“Die Stelle ist also zu deuten: ‘ich nahm die Antidosis an, 
aber unter Absperrung meines Hauses, da ich noch vor dem 
Termine gegen die Vormiinder die Entscheidung iiber die Liturgie 
und damit die Rehabilitirung meiner Processfahigkeit zu erlangen 
hoffte.’’’ 


It will be observed that Frankel obtains this explana- 
tion only by fusing the two accounts of the affair which 
Demosthenes gives. I am convinced, however, that we 
must reject as deliberate falsehoods the details added in 
the speech against Midias: it is incredible that, if they 
had really happened, Demosthenes would have omitted all 
mention of them in a speech made while he was still 
smarting under a sense of their enormity, especially as 
such uBpi¢ would have been most effective in turning the 
minds of the dicasts against his guardians, the friends 
of the guilty men. Furthermore, the use of language 
surely makes it undeniable that we dradi«actae revEdpuevog is 
given as the direct and sole reason why Demosthenes 
performed the action expressed by amékAssoa—the Court 
cannot be supposed to have taken judicial notice of facts 
which the speaker himself only mentioned to them half a 
generation later. Finally, Frankel’s explanation will not 
square with his own view of the antidosis, which requires 
that Demosthenes should have allowed Thrasylochus free 
access to all his property. 

Lécrivain and others try a different way out. The 
translation they offer for the phrase is, ‘J’acceptai la 
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sommation, et je mis de mon coté les scellés (amé«kA\aoa) sur 
les biens de Thrasyloque, espérant obtenir la diadicasie.’ 
This has the merit of consistency; and if the view of the 
procedure in an antidosis which it implies were correct, it 
could not be rejected either as placing an impossible 
meaning on awékAsoa or as disregarding the we-clause, 
But it must be rejected as unconditionally as [Frankel’s 
view, for, in the first place, it implies that the sealing of 
the challenger’s property was not merely a possible but an 
indispensable preliminary to the hearing of the action, 
and this I have shown! not to be the case. In the second 
place, the meaning assigned to amékXeoa is extremely 
improbable. This verb does not, I believe, occur at all in 
Aeschines, Andocides, Antiphon, Dinarchus, Hyperides, 
Isocrates, or Lycurgus, and is very rare in Isaeus ;* Lysias 
too has ittwice only. Ast gives four examples from Plato; 
Thucydides has it eleven times, Demosthenes six, Ps.- 
Demosthenes two. In fifteen of these twenty-six cases it 
may fairly be said to have its literal sense ‘shut out’ or 
‘shut up’;* in all the others it means check or baffle. 
These are: Thuc. 2.76.2, 4.34.3, 6.34.6; Plato, Phaedr. 
251D,* Rep. vi., 487B (bis);° Dem. 19. 339, 45.19 and 28; 
and [Dem.] 44.59, which runs: kwAve yap ravra ravra Td 
Tov Suapaprupioy yévoc kal aToKAyEt sicaywyii¢ Ekaara Tig ig TO 
Stxacrijprov. The two passages from Dem. 45 are: we av 
- » « &y@ atekdcioOnv tov Adyou Tuyxelv UTip wv adcovma and 
ToT TY Ypaupare kal Tov Cyrijoal re TwV KataArEPbévtwy amo- 
kAciwv jnuac. In view of this evidence of usage, Lécrivain’s 
translation can only be supported if awéxAeoa is employed 
literally. This involves the assumption that when the 


1See above, p. 488. 


thy BAdorny Tov mTeEpod. 
? Anywhere except 6. 40. 3? SSomrep bwd trav wetrevew Seay of 
3Cf. Lys. 1.17 dmexdrcloOnv ev tre wh TeAeuvTavTEs amoKAciovTat Kal ovK 


Swuario. Exovow 6 Tt dépwow, otw Kal oeis 
Sra ray dietddwv orduata, HTomTEpy TeAEUTaVTES amoKAcleTOat Kal Ov ExEW 


dpug, ouvavavoueva uvoavta amonafer 8 Ti A€ywou. 
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parties sealed each other’s storehouses, they were shut out 
from the use of their provisions until the War Office had 
prepared their case, and it had been decided by the 
heliasts; and both the twenty-eighth speech and the forty- 
second show that this was not done immediately. To 
state such an assumption is to refute it. No doubt the 
speaker in 42. 8 declares: raptonunvauny ta oixiara, tov 
vdpov mot SedwKdTOG’ OUTOG avéwss. Kal TO pev ageAcly Td onuETOV 
dpodoysi, To 8’ avoiEat riv Obpav ody dpodoye. The puerility 
of the defence attributed to Phaenippus is in accordance 
with rule, and of course never occurred to him: he opened 
his storehouses because he had determined not to exchange 
properties, but to take the case into court.' 

Are we, then, to accept Boeckh’s explanation of the 
passage under investigation? I think not, and for this 
simple, but, as it seems to me, sufficient reason: Demos- 
thenes says merely azék\eoa, not awékAE1aa TAG TpdE ToUVTOVAL 
dikac. The objections previously brought against Boeckh’s 
view were either based on false assumptions or answered 
by anticipation in his discussion. 

The view put forward by Thalheim is that avréSwxa 
here means ‘I appealed to the tribunal,’ but that some 
explanatory addition was required, on account of the 
different use of avridoinv just before. Hence Demosthenes 
inserted AékAeoa, meaning ‘ich verschloss, d. h. ich 
enthielt mich mit Wahrung meiner Eigentumsrechte der 
Disposition tiber meinen Besitz.’ But it is an essential 
part of Thalheim’s theory of the antidosis that an appeal 
to the courts suspended the property rights of both 
parties ; nor could amékAeoa by itself express what Thal- 
heim wishes, any more than it could by itself express 
what Boeckh wishes. 

My own view of this passage will be set forth in § 4. 
Meantime I wish to point out that avrideore underwent 


1 This explanation will be developed below. 
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the same process of confusion as avriovva. Properly it 
meant ‘exchange of property,’ as always in Lysias (3. 20; 
4. 1,2; 24.9), and in Xen. Oec. 7. 3; but it was also used 
as an abbreviation for zpd«Anore sic avridoay, and this is 
always ‘its sense in Isocrates (8. 128; 15. 4, 8) and in 
Demosthenes and Pseudo-Demosthenes, with the excep- 
tion of Dem. 21. 79.1 Here, however, there is a distinction 
to be made. The word is sometimes confined to the 
expression of the challenge, sometimes applied to the 
ultimate result in the shape of a trial before the heliasts, 
Both meanings occur together in [Dem.] 42. 30, where the 
speaker describes Phaenippus as riv vAnv thy retunpévny 
mempakdra mera THY avriooaty, ‘after I had delivered to him a 
challenge to exchange or discharge,’ and also as ypéa Wevdi, 
Kateokevakdra Ti¢ avTiodcewe Evexa, ‘for use at the trial of 
the (refused) challenge to exchange or discharge.’ So in 
Dem. 21. 80 (quoted on p. 484) the word means ‘chal- 
lenge,’ and not either ‘exchange’ or ‘trial,’ while in 
21. 156. karaora¢g (xopnydc¢) 2E avriddcewe, ‘trial’ is the 
meaning,’ as it is in Isocr. 15. 8,> and 8. 128.4 In Isocr. 
15. 4 (quoted on p. 495) the word means ‘challenge,’ as 
distinct from ‘trial.’ We might even say that there is 
a fourth meaning—‘ registration of challenges.’ It results 
from the use with woniv as in [Dem.] 42. 5, éroiovy oi 
otpatnyol Toig Tprakosiog Tag avtiddcuc, ‘registered chal- 
lenges,’ and appears in 42. 10, rH mpwry iypépa pera tag 
avriddceic, ‘after the registration of challenges at the 
War Office. In other Demosthenic passages (4. 36; 
28.173; 42. 4, bis) it means ‘challenge,’ while in the only 
one not yet quoted, [Dem.] 42. I, rov mepi tov avriddaewv 
vépuov, perhaps all significations are included. 


1The noun is not-used by the other 3 kaKeivoy uev Tats dtaBoAais xpwuevov 
orators, by Thucydides, or by Plato. Tais émt ris avTiBdcews pnbeioas. 
2 Dr. Goodwin says, “ i.e. he took the 47d Kaka Ta wept Tas gummopias Ka 


xopnyla merely to escape adyridocts.”? Tas avrTiddoes. 
But this deprives karaords of all force. 
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§ 3. What was decided at the Swdst«xasia ? 


It is agreed on all sides that when the two parties 
concerned in an antidosis were unable to agree, the case 
came before the heliasts for decision ; but it is not agreed 
whether they decided which of the parties should discharge 
the liturgy, or which of the parties was the richer. If the 
latter view be correct, the challenged party could still 
choose, in the event of an adverse decision, between 
discharge and exchange. This view, which was held by 
Boeckh, has now been universally abandoned, partly on 
a priort grounds,' partly on the strength of certain texts 
and inscriptions. The latter are C. I. A. IL. 945 f., which 
Koehler* interprets as lists of alterations made by the 
courts in the liturgic appointments. The texts are Isocr. 
15. 5 Eyvwoav gun elvat TH Ayrovpyiay, and the speech 
against Phaenippus; while great stress is also laid on 
the fact that in every case which we know to have been 
tried by the courts, the defeated party discharged the 
liturgy. But we know the result of two cases only, those 
in which Isocrates and Midias were concerned, and no 
safe inference can be drawn from so insufficient a number 
of instances. Again, the words of Isocrates just quoted 
might easily have been used to indicate the practical, not 
the formal, decision of the court. As to the speech against 
Phaenippus,* it must be remembered that the speaker’s 
cue is to represent his opponent as far more wealthy than 
himself, and an obvious means of doing this was to ignore 
the possibility of his preferring to exchange if he lost the 


1 Most brilliantly and forcibly stated  alvirmov rovrov) . . rAovaiwrepov byt” 

by Frankel. euavrov, BonOjoat mor Kal rovrov eis 
® Athen. Mitt. 7. 96. (1882). Tous Tpiakogious avr’ éuod KaTacThoae 
3The passages on which reliance is § 4; &yew eis rovs mpoeirpepovtas § 25 ; 

placed are: déouc: odv sudv amrdvrwy, see also §§ 30, 32. 

& &vdpes Sixacral, dav amdeuviwo 
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case. Finally, Koehler’s view of the inscriptions is itself 
in need of proof. Although, however, I do not regard the 
arguments brought forward by Boeckh’s opponents as at 
all decisive, there is one consideration (hitherto, I believe, 
overlooked) which seems to me to settle the question 
against Boeckh. This is the use of xaraorijoa in Lys. 24.9, 
Dem. 21. 156, [Dem.] 42. 4 (all previously quoted), and 
elsewhere. A comparison of these passages shows that 
the verb was technically used of the appointing authority. 

I may also draw attention to another point. It might 
have been the case that the court could direct the 
challenged party, at its discretion, to discharge or to 
exchange. That this, however, was vo¢ the case is shown by 
Demosthenes’ account of his procedure: he has evidently 
no fear of losing the right of action against his guardians 
as a result of the é:adm«acia there mentioned, about which 
something must now be said. 

Boeckh held that this dtdm«acia had as its object to 
decide whether Demosthenes was justified in reserving 
his suit (see p. 498, above). As, however, no such reserva- 
tion took place, this interpretation must be dismissed in 
favour of the view that the d:ad«macia was concerned with 
the discharge of the liturgy. That this was the correct 
technical term is shown by its occurrence in an important 
section of the ’A@. TloA. (c. 61, § 1): 


. , 4 ‘ , “~ / @ 
Kai TovTous (SC. Tovs oTparnyovs) Suatdrrover TH xEtporovia eva 
pev...., va & eri ras ovppoplas, bs Tovs Te Tpinpdpxous KaTadéyet Kai 
tas dvriddces airots tore Kai Tas Siadixacias aitois cioaye.' 


The reason given for Demosthenes’ failure to obtain 
the d:aéixacia is, that the War Office considered it impossible 
to settle the question of liability until the action against 
the guardians had been decided, as the value of Demos- 
thenes’ estate would vary greatly according to the verdict 


1So also the earlier [Xen.] ’A@. Moa. c. 3, § 4. 
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in that action. I cannot believe that this is sound. No 
doubt the magistrates who prepared cases for court could 
decide whether there was a case to go before the court at 
all;' but there is no evidence that they possessed the power 
here attributed to them. Besides, it is difficult to see what 
they were waiting for, if they were acting in good faith ; 
as long as the antidosis was pending, Demosthenes could 
not proceed with the action against his guardians. The 
true explanation is, I think, that it was impossible to get 
the case sufficiently high up in the list of d:adKacia, so 
that it might be tried in the few days before the other 
action. This is the explanation given by Demosthenes 
himself in the words rev ypévwv vroybiwy bvrwy, and I see 
no reason to reject it in favour either of the impossible 
view just mentioned, or of the suggestion which I had 
previously entertained, that there was collusion between 
Midias and the War Office authorities.’ 


§ 4. The Antidosts. 


In what follows I shall attempt to give a connected 
account of the antidosis, with references to the ancient 
authorities ; almost all the texts have been printed already 
in the course of this essay, and those that are missing will 
now be supplied in the foot-notes where there is the 
slightest necessity to do so, 

When an Athenian citizen had been appointed by the 
duly constituted authority to the discharge of one of the 
burdens known as liturgies, he might protest against his 
appointment on various grounds, technically called oxipec.* 

1 Harpocration s.v. davd«piois says: 


ekerd(oua: (sc. ai dpxal) 5 kad ei SAws 
eiodyew xph. 


puAav..., Toltras tas avTidéoes 
moet kal ras oKnWes eisdye, edv 
tis #) AeAnToupynkévae OH mwpdrepov 


*For the delay on these occasions, 
see Dem. 4. 36. 

*treira mapadaBwyr (sc. 5 kpxwr) Tos 
Xopnyobs robs evnveyuévous bmd Trav 


TauTny Thy Antoupylav, } areArs elvat 
AeAntoupynkas érépay Aytoupylay kat 
Tav xpdvwv avT@ Tis areAcias wh 
eEeAnavddtwv, 2} Ta Terrapdkovta ern 
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A common claim for exemption consisted in the allega. 
tion that another citizen, who had no right to be exempted, 
and was richer than the claimant, had been improperly 
passed over by the appointing authority: though at the 
same time the claimant did not deny that his estate in 
itself was liable to discharge the liturgy. It is true that 
the speaker in [Dem.] 42 does deny this, but I think 
we have here nothing but a rhetorical artifice. Athenian 
law would never have compelled a genuinely poor man to 
bear the heavy burden of a liturgy unless he could sub- 
stitute some wealthier citizen ; besides, we have several 
references to ‘estates liable to liturgies,’! which imply the 
existence of ‘estates not liable to liturgies.’ Under these 
circumstances the citizen claiming relief could challenge 
the citizen whom he alleged to be richer to an antidosis; 
that is to say, to choose between discharging the liturgy 
and exchanging estates with the claimant. This challenge 
was registered with the magistrate appointed for that 


object, who sat on a fixed day for the purpose of receiv- 


ing challenges.* Immediately after registration, the 
challenger proceeded to the property of the challengee® 
and delivered the challenge to him.‘ The challengee 
could then adopt one of three courses: he might accept 
the liturgy ;> he might accept the challenge to exchange 
properties ;° or he might refuse both to exchange and to 


1Cf. Isae. 7. 5, 11. 40, frag. 29. 
1 Sauppe, [Dem.] 42. 22 6 ras dvo 
Antoupyovoas ovcias mapeAnpas. 

*[Dem.] 42.5, ’A@. Mod. 56. 3, OF. I, 
C. I. A. I. 809. 

3Let this be 
convenience. 


Bh ‘yeyoveva Set yap toy Tots maoly 
xopnyotvra tmwep rertapdxovta ern 
yeryovévat, ’AQ. TloA. C. 56. 3 bmws 3’ 
ay Kal ai oxhvers eicax8ao1, Tors 
Oecuoberas mapamAnpaoa diKkaorhpia 
eis €va Kal Siakocious Tat OTparnya 
Tax emi Tas Tuumopias Hipnuevan ev Tai 


granted me _ for 


Mounxiave wnvi rie Sevrépar lorauévov 
ka) Th meunrn icrapévov, Dittenberger 
Syll.2 I. p. 253 (=C. 1. A. II. 809). 
This inscription refers to the trierarchy : 
date, probably 325/4. 


4 Dem. 21. 78, [Dem.] 42. 5. 

5 This must be assumed—no Athenian 
is known to have done so, without a 
struggle. 

6 Lys, 4. I. 
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discharge, as in the cases of Isocrates, Midias, Demos- 
thenes, and Phaenippus. It is probable! that the third 
was the course usually taken. It seems to have cost 
nothing ; furthermore, the challengee could at any moment 
before verdict given throw up the case and accept the 
liturgy. 

We have now to consider the procedure according as 
the challengee adopted the second or the third course. In 
the event of his deciding to exchange, it was laid down by 
law that the challenger could there and then inspect his 
property, seal up his storehouses, and leave guardians to 
see that the estate was in no way diminished. This at 
least is the statement of the law made by the speaker in 
[Dem.] 42. 5-7, where we learn also that the challengee 
had a similar right of procedure. The next step was for 
each party to give the other, within three days, a sworn 
inventory (amrdégaac) of all he possessed and of all debts 
due to or by him ({[Dem.] 42. 11, 26), If these were 
regarded as satisfactory on both sides, the exchange was 
then carried out in accordance therewith (Lys. 4.1). As 
to what happened when objection was made to either or 
both inventories, we have no direct information; but I 
suggest that when either party asserted the other to be 
guilty of any tortious act in the carrying out of the 
exchange, he filed a declaration to that effect in the proper 
office and asked for a d:adixacia,? which may possibly have 
decided whether the complaint was justified, but much 
more probably settled the liability to the liturgy—other- 
wise the latter question might have been postponed 
indefinitely by a series of ingenious plaints. If I am 
tight on this point, the filing of an amoypagy had the 
effect of quashing the antidosis. The action in which 


1At the same time the poverty of  &vdpes dicacral removOds bed Sawirnon, 
our data should be remembered. ameypaydunvy mpds tos orpatnyods 
*Cf. [Dem.] 42. 16 ro.adra rolvuy d = tauTnvl Thy amoypaphy. 
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Phaenippus appeared certainly dealt with the question of 
liability. 

Wecome now tothe third possibility, namely, reference 
by the challengee to the tribunal. It is universally but 
wrongly believed that the procedure described in the last 
paragraph applied to this case also—or indeed, some 
scholars think, to this case only. Such a belief is totally 
irreconcilable with the only two antidosis-trials of which 
we know the details. If the procedure in question formed 
part of the procedure in an antidosis referred by the 
challengee to a tribunal for settlement, the only possible 
use it can have had was as furnishing evidence. But in 
that case, as I have shown above (p. 488), the behaviour of 
Phaenippus becomes unintelligible. Furthermore, its value 
as assisting the court is apparent, not real: the dicasts 
could attach very little weight to statements made in 
his own interest by a speaker as to what he saw in his 
opponent’s house, more especially as the fact that any 
given article was there did not in the least prove the sole 
point at issue, namely, whether it was the opponent’s 
property. The only theory which explains Phaenippus’ 
conduct rationally is, that he intended all along to take 
the case into court, and being a young man of high spirits 
([Dem.] 42. 24), amused himself by fooling his opponent 
to the top of his bent. He allowed the latter to tramp 
over his estate, put on seals, and station—and no doubt 
pay—watchmen, as if he meant to exchange properties; 
but the very next day he removed the seals and went 
on as if nothing had happened. Then he befooled him 
in the matter of the inventories, and got him to agree 
to a meeting for the purpose of coming to a compromise— 
which costs the speaker a great flood of words to wash 
away. He did not attend that meeting, and in fact the 
wretched speaker could never afterwards lay eyes or 
hands upon him, although he perambulated Athens with 
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his inventory for over a month ([Dem.] 42. 28), till at last 
in despair, feeling no doubt that he must do something with 
the document, he deposited it in the War Office (zdzd. 14). 
By all this, on the accepted view, it is evident that 
Phaenippus has not left himself a leg to stand on, while 
on the view here put forward he has done his case no 
injury whatever. On the contrary, he allowed the speaker 
the privilege of inspecting his estate when he might have 
prevented him ; he inveigled him intoa damaging attempt 
at compromise ; he replied to his aroypagh by a counter- 
aroypapy which accused the speaker of making a false 
return (2b¢d. 17); and he filed his inventory at the last 
possible moment (zd2d. 14). 

So much for the evidence afforded by this speech : let 
us now consider the case of Demosthenes. He says (28.17) : 
“A few days before this suit against my guardians came 
on, they instigated one Thrasylochus to challenge me to 
exchange properties with him, in default of undertaking 
atrierarchy. Their object was, either to stop the action , 
in case I refused the burden, or else to cause me serious 
financial embarrassment, if I decided to discharge the 
liturgy. I did not doubt the dona fides of Thrasylochus. 
The course which I adopted was to refuse the burden 
and to bar the challenger from dealing in any way with 
my estate, as I intended to bring the matter to trial; but 
the time at my disposal was too short: I could not get 
the case against Thrasylochus heard, and was therefore 
compelled to discharge the liturgy, in order to avoid the 
postponement of my action against my guardians.” 

Unlike Phaenippus, Demosthenes could not palter with 
his challenger. He was afraid of delay, and probably also 
unaware of the precise rights of the parties while an anti- 
dosis-suit was pending. In this connexion I wish to lay 
particular stress on the wording of the account in 21. 78, 
where Demosthenes emphasizes his youth—xayw rére 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. 2M 
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mavrataow Epnuog Ov kal véog Kouidy—as if it were a mistake 
in law on his part to think that he could not have pro. 
ceeded with the suit against his guardians. The behaviour 
of Phaenippus points in the same direction. Furthermore, 
we must not assume off-hand that Demosthenes has cor- 
rectly described the intentions of Thrasylochus and the 
men behind him. He does not repeat this description in 
21.78 f., but speaks there as if the attempt to stop the suit 
were sheer bluff, and his enemies were calculating upon 
his inexperience. It may be that they hoped to drive him 
into an actual exchange, as he says; and he would then 
have found out, when too late, that his right of action for 
damage done to his estate by his guardians had passed 
along with everything else belonging to the estate; or 
they may only have desired to plunge him into further 
mental worry on the eve of his great suit, and may have 
been agreeably surprised to find that they had in addition 
mulcted him of twenty minae. 

Be that as it may, however, the important thing for us 
just now is to infer from the two cases the procedure when 
the challenger appealed to the courts. After registering 
the challenge in the proper office, the challenger went to 
the challengee, and formally announced the antidosis. So 
far the procedure is identical in all cases. The challengee 
in reply stated whether or not he would perform the 
liturgy: but he was not bound to decide between antidosis 
and trial ([Dem.] 42.5). If he left this open, the challenger 
could inspect his property, and the further procedure was 
the same as in an antidosis, till the challengee made up 
his mind. If he elected at once for trial, he signified this 
to his opponent—perhaps in the very words Demosthenes 
employs in j28.17, for if ever a term looked technical, 
amixAaoa does there, and no scholar acquainted with the 
curious {condition of our knowledge of Greek legal termi- 
nology will question the possibility that amé«Ayow was the 
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technical term regularly employed. The very fact that 
the word does not occur in the orators in any sense favours 

this supposition strongly.’ The effect of this amdxAyac 
was to bar the challenger from dealing with his opponent’s 
property as he was entitled to do in the case of an ex- 
change, and the challengee was of course similarly barred. 
Application was then made to the magistrate in charge of 
the liturgy for a SiadiKacia, and this might be made by 
either party. The next step was for both sides to file an 
andgacic Or inventory with the magistrate, and to furnish 
one another with copies: this I infer partly from the rules 
as to the filing of documents which governed other avaxpi- 
suc, partly from [Dem.] 42. 14. Finally, a court was 
constituted,? and the two parties addressed it, each sup- 
porting his own inventory and eulogising his own char- 
acter by whatever arguments he could devise, while, with 
regard to his opponent, ypwpevoe taic diaBuAaic raig emi 
rig avTiodaewe pnYetcacc, as Isocrates puts it.’ The Court 
then decided which of them should bear the liturgy—but 
on what grounds, I refrain from saying. Until the verdict 
had actually been pronounced, the challenger could with- 
draw the challenge ;* and the challengee could at any rate 
accept the liturgy. Whether he could also stop the case 
by exchanging properties has been much discussed; I 
agree with those scholars who answer in the negative, 
though not for their reasons. The consideration which 
seems to me fatal to the affirmative view is, that the 
challengee has prevented the visitation from being made, 
and the accuracy of his inventory verified by his opponent 
at the proper time.° 


1 Thucydides has it three times: 4. what is said in a suit for BAd8y by 
85, 6.99, 7. 60. Isocrates (18. 39): &rt nal viv eorw 
*Cf. C. I. A. IT. 809, quoted on airg, amply amoweipabivar ris suerépas 
p- 506, yrouns, apévTs thy dikny amnrdAdAdxOat 
315.8. A specimen is preserved in mdvrwy tev mpayydtov. 
[Dem.] 42. 21-25. 5 The parties to an antidosis could by 
‘I think we may apply generally common consent settle the matter in 
2M2 
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Such, then, was the much-discussed Athenian antidosis, 
I need not dilate upon its clumsiness and general absurdity, 
but when scholars of such eminence as MM. Beauchet, 
Dittenberger, Frankel, and Lécrivain reject the notion of 
an actual exchange for those very reasons, it is fitting that 
I should show why I cannot follow them so far. In the 
first place, the theory here put forward limits considerably 
the challengee’s rights. He could not take advantage of 
the law to force an exchange unless he did so immediately 
after the challenge was delivered ; and even then, if upon 
receiving his inventory the challenger found that he had 
exaggerated the challengee’s wealth, he could save his 
property by withdrawing the challenge. This answers 
Frankel’s objection : 

“*Man wird sich fragen, ob wir uns wirklich die Athener so 
geistesarm vorstellen miissen, dass sie sich das Reclamationsrecht 
nicht anders zu sichern gewusst hiatten als durch die Gefahrdung 
jeder Statigkeit des Besitzes.” 


It may be said that the answer is too complete—that 
it makes the antidosis grossly inane instead of grossly 
unjust, and that the unlikelihood of its existence as a legal 
institution among the clever Athenians is as great as ever. 
My reply is twofold. The Athenians were emphatically 
stupid in the realm of legislation, and the particular 
stupidities of the antidosis appear in other institutions 
where no one thinks of denying them. The whole 
liturgical system, in fact, was stupid. Again, it must not 
be assumed that the antidosis of the fourth century—the 
only one we know—had received no alteration since its 
institution. On the contrary, I believe that at least one 
change is mentioned in our authorities as of recent date 


any way they pleased, including partial 2 An excellent denunciation will be 
exchange. I have not discussed this found in Dr. Mahaffy’s Social Life in 
point in the text, as it does not belong Greece, p. 409. 

to the realm of law. 
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—the exemption of property in the mines from the 
operation of the law. The speaker in [Dem.] 42 says 
expressly that the judges whom he is addressing made 
this change (07. czt. 18). I infer that the institution had 
been modified from its original simplicity by successive 
amendments, which left it considerably less drastic than 
it had been at first. 

In the second place, a genuinely poor man did not 
need to have recourse to it—in the very unlikely event of 
such a man being burdened by his tribe or by the War 
Office with a liturgy. We are told, even in our miserably 
fragmentary authorities, that there were oxije¢ permitted 
in the case of the choregia (’A@. [oA. 56. 3) and the 
trierarchy (C. I. A. II. 809), and S:adicaciae in the case of 
the trierarchy (Dem. 28. 17), and the rpoetagopa ([Dem.] 42). 
A dad«asia was therefore not the only way of getting rid 
of an assigned liturgy—recourse could be had to a claim 
for exemption; and, as I have already argued on p. 506, 
it is inconceivable that a man whose estate was not liable 
to liturgies should be unable to put in a oxic to that 
effect. Hence it was only a man rich enough to pay who 
need have recourse to the antidosis—and this explains 
why a challenger was looked upon with suspicion. It was 
felt that, even if technically correct, he was more or less of 
a suxopavrne, or at any rate lacking in public spirit. We 
have here also the explanation of the trouble taken by the 
challenger of Phaenippus in emphasizing his poverty, 
and in apologizing for his readiness to withdraw his 
challenge—on conditions.’ 

For these reasons I cannot think that the antidosis was 
attended even in theory, much less in practice, with 
the evils attributed to it by the scholars who deny an 
actual exchange, Let us take, for instance, the alleged 


1[Dem.] 42. 11-13. I agree with speaker isnot boasting of his readiness, 
Thalheim against Friinkel that the but excusing it. 
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danger of a farmer’s becoming a banker; and let us 
assume that the farmer is the challenger. The monstrous 
transformation would only be possible if the following 
circumstances concurred, namely, (1) if there was found in 
Attica a farmer foolish enough to think that he could 
direct a bank; (2) if there was a banker whom the ap- 
pointing authorities had overlooked; (3) if the banker 
thought that he could make more out of farming than 
banking. Need we pursue the subject any further? 


§ 5. A Bibliographical Note. 


Previous discussions of the antidosis by the following 
scholars will be found in the places indicated. They are 
given in alphabetical order. 


BEAUCHET: Histoire du droit privé de la république athénienne 
iii. 722-737. Paris, 1897. 

BLASCHKE : De Antidosi (diss.). Berlin, 1876. 

BOECKH : Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener (3rd edit. by 
Max Frankel), i. 673-683. Berlin, 1886. 

Busott : Die Griechischen Staats- und Rechtsaltertimer (in 
Miiller’s Handbuch), p. 194. Berlin, 1892. 

CAILLEMER : s.v. Antidosis in Daremberg and Saglio’s Diction- 
naire, i. 288. Paris, 1877. 

DARESTE : Plaidoyers civils de Démosthéne, i. 181. Paris, 1875. 


DITTENBERGER: Ueber den Vermigenstausch und die Trierarchie des 
Demosthenes (progr.). Rudolstadt, 1872. 


FRANKEL : Hermes, xviii. (1883) 442 ff.; and in Boeckh’s 
Staatshaushaltung (as above), ii. Anm. 879 ff. 


FRANCOTTE : L’antidosis en droit athénien (in Mémoires couronnés 
et autres mémoires li, published by the Royal 
Belgian Academy). Brussels, 1895. 





GILBERT : 


ILLING: 


KENNEDY: 


LECRIVAIN : 
Lipsius : 


MEIER AND 


SCHOEMANN : 


THALHEIM : 


THUMSER: 


VOLLBRECHT : 
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The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens 
(trans. by E. J. Brooks and T. Nicklin), 
361-363. London, 1895. 


De Antidost (diss.). Berlin, 1884. 


The Orations of Demosthenes, iv. 116-118. London, 
1888. 


in Révue historique, xl. 276-285. Paris, 1889. 
in notes to Meier and Schoemann’s work, ¢.z. 


Der attische Process, neu bearbettet von J. H. 
Lipsius, 737-744. Berlin, 1883-1887. 


Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1877, 613 ff.; Hermes, 
xix. (1884) 80 ff.; and in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Real-Encyclopadie, i. 2397. Stuttgart, 1894. 


Staatsaltertiimer (in K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch), 
703-708. Freiburg i. B., 1889. 


De antidost apud Athenienses (diss.). Clausthal, 
1846. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 


PosTscrIPT.—Dr. Mahaffy (Social Life in Greece, p. 409) 
asserts that the exchange of properties was for a year only. 
Such a rule would have been perfectly logical; but I can 
find no authority for assuming it, whether direct or 
indirect. At the same time, there seems to be no way of 
disproving it, except by the argumentum ex silentio—and 
that is worthless. 
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SIR R. C. JEBB’S TRANSLATIONS INTO 
GREEK AND LATIN VERSE.' 


E do not propose to deal at length with the exquisite 
compositions of one who was, 'by universal consent, 
acclaimed as a past master in the charming art of Greek 
and Latin composition. In HERMATHENA to sing the 
praises of Jebb would be to gild refined gold—not to 
pursue further a quotation somewhat soiled with use. 
His verses are household words with us in Trinity College, 
and models of supreme excellence. Our notice must be 
regarded as a thank-offering for the beautiful book with 
its artistic binding designed by Professor Sidney Colvin, 
and not as criticism, which the book stands above, or 
eulogy, which is superfluous. 
The present volume differs from that of 1873 only as 
introducing a few changes and corrections, and some 
additional pieces. The most important correction is on 


P- 39: 


convivae volgo qualia forte serunt, 


where the great scholar slipped into an unmetrical use 
of cottidianus, just as Elmsley made the first syllable of 
siénpoc long in his edition of the Bacchae, and Merivale 
shortened the e in velitor in his translation of Keats’ 
Hyperion, not to mention dérullon by the late Dean 

1 By Sir R. C. Jebb, Litt.D.,O.M., edition. Cambridge University Press, 


late Regius Professor of Greek in the 1907. 
University of Cambridge. Second 
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Hayman, and desidérium by a writer in the Zzmes (evidently 
a fine scholar) some years ago. A good many changes, 
all for the better, such as avaiverac for aixiZera, p. 85, last 
line, were made by Jebb himself. In the fine rendering 
of Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 
there are eight violations of the rule forbidding the trochaic 
caesura of the dactyl in the fourth foot of a Greek hexa- 
meter. Two are justified by the polysyllabic ending of 
the line, but the remaining undoubtedly infringe the law. 
No doubt Mr. Archer-Hind shrank from making large 
changes in the text. He may have said, with Hamlet, 


‘We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence.” 


It is to be observed that in his Latin elegiacs Jebb is 
Propertian rather than Ovidian, and does not avoid (as Ovid 
does) the lengthening of a short vowel before a mute and 
a liquid. Nor does he adhere to the ‘“t September, October, 
November” cadence in the third line of the Alcaic 
stanza. Like Horace, but unlike the Eton schoolboy, he 
varies the rhythm. 

The additional pieces are Macaulay’s beautiful “‘ Epitaph 
ona Jacobite,” “ Polyglot Russian Scandal,” ‘‘A Pindaric 
version of Leopardi’s Ode on the Monument to Dante,” 
another Pindaric Ode written for the eighth centenary of 
the University of Bologna, a translation in the same metre 
of a poem by the father of the late Professor Kennedy, and 
Burns’ “To Mary,” the last line of which 


Coepistique Deo iam propiore frui 
is a very graceful turning of 


And thy spirit rose to God. 


The greatest /our de force in the collection is still the 
Pindaric version of Browning’s “Abt Vogler,” By means 
of ita good Pindaric scholar can now gain a fairly clear 
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apprehension of the meaning of the English poem. Each 


reader will have his own favourite version. Many will 
crown “Tithonus” or “ Home they brought her Warrior 
dead.” Admirable as are all the translations, we are 
disposed to accord the palm to Byron’s “‘ Darkness” in 
Greek iambic trimeters. It shall be our only extract. 
We should not know which to choose of the rest. The 
first verse is admirably scholarly and poetic, and the whole 


I had a dream, which was not all a 
dream. 

The bright sun was extinguished, and 
the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal 
space, 

Rayless and pathless, and the icy 
earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the 
moonless air ; 

Morn came and went—and came, and 
brought no day. 

The rivers, lakes and ocean all stood 
still, 

And nothing stirred within their silent 
depths ; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piece-meal : 
as they dropp’d 

They slept on the abyss without a 
surge— 

The waves were dead: the tides were 
in their grave, 

The moon, their mistress, had expired 
before ; 

The winds were wither'd in the stagnant 
air, 

And the clouds perish’d! Darkness 
had no need 

Of aid from them—She was the 

Universe. 


piece deserves to be committed to memory :— 





bveipov eldov @ Tt Kak Oeov mpoojy’ 

PALE HAlov yap EpOir’, ewAavaro Se 

oxdrov dedopKdér’ korpa mpwrdpxy xde 

Gpavp, &BoukdAnta’ yi 8’ érdAdero 

KpvotadAomyé kat’ aidép’ ob uhyns tro 

TUpAn, KeAavwleira’ pwopdpos 8” ews 

Sie=d5orow od Evvelwed’ juepar. 

nidov St Aluvat, petOpd 0’ nbd’, nidev 
Gers, 

hv 8 oddév adqorow Eupuxov Bubois: 


vies 8 Cohmwovd’, Sor’ amommdvtov 
oKagpous 

cabpdy katappeiv tardy, bs Karappuels 

abrod Oaddoon vnvéuw Komilerat 

ovn Fv KAvdav &’, ob madippola adAov, 

uhvy Oavoton EvvOavoica kupia® 


ZBpile 8’ aidhp wacav aidvus mvohy, 


ppovdal re vepedal’ cuupdxwy yap ovK 
eer 


TovTwy TupavvevovTa Tod mayTds aKdToV. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 


THE LATIN WRITERS OF MEDIAVAL 
IRELAND. 


N recent years the study of medieval Irish literature 
| has attracted a great deal of attention, and admirable 
work on the subject has been done, chiefly by continental 
scholars. Consequently, it is surprising that one branch 
of it, and by no means the least important, should have 
passed almost entirely neglected. I refer to the works 
of those Irishmen who wrote in Latin. Their importance 
will be readily appreciated when we remember that the 
immense influence of the Irish scholars and ecclesiastics 
on the culture of the continent, at this period, was exerted 
entirely through the medium of their writings and lectures 
in the Latin language. In the present article I have 
attempted to give a succinct account of these writers, with 
lists of their works and the necessary bibliographical 
references collected from a large number of different 
publications. As far as possible only the best or most 
recent editions will be mentioned, no notice being taken 
of the anonymous Latin works found in Irish MSsS., such 
as the Antiphonary of Bangor, the Irish canons, or the 
collections of lives of the saints. The authors are ar- 
ranged in chronological order, according to the year of 
their death, whenever this could be ascertained, but in 
some cases the dates are very uncertain. 


FIFTH CENTURY. 


1. Sechnall, or Secundinus, d. 448; author of a hymn 
printed by Stokes (Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 1887, 
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p. 386), and by Bernard and Atkinson (Irish Liber 
Hymnorum, 1898, i, p. 7). It is found in the Book of 
Armagh (s. ix), in the Liber Hymnorum (MS., Trin. Coll,, 
Dub., E. 4. 2., s. xi), and in the famous Antiphonary of 
Bangor (ed. Warren, ii, 1895, p. 14), a seventh-century 
MS. in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. 


2. St. Patrick, 389-461; author of the Confessio and 
Epistola edited recently by White (Proc. R. I. Acad, 
1905, 25, pp. 201, 542) from several MSS. Other works 
attributed to St. Patrick are: (2) De Tribus Habitaculis 
(Migne, Patrologia Latina, 53, col. 831) ; (4) De Duodecim 
Abusionibus Saeculi (Migne, 4, col. 869); (¢c) another 
Confessio (Berger, Revue Celtique, 1894, 15, p. 155). 
Cf. also Bury, Life of St. Patrick, 1905. 


Bx Si he re 


3. St. Camelac, fl. s. v, author of a hymn in the 
Antiphonary of Bangor (ed. Warren, ii, p. 19). 


4. St. Mugint, fl. s. v(?), author of a hymn in the Liber 
Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson, i, p. 23). 


SIXTH CENTURY. 


5. St. Molaise, fl. 561; author of a hymn in the Liber 
Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson, i, p. 158). 

6. Aedh, d. 589; author of a hymn published by Mone 
(Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, iii, 1855, p. 181), 
from a Karlsruhe MS., No. 221 (s. viii). Cf. Reeves (Proc. 
R. I. Acad., 1857, 7, p. 91). 


Fra? a 


7. St. Columba, d. 597; four of his hymns are found in 
the Liber Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson, i, pp. 66, 
84, 88, 157). The prose hymn “ Altus Prosator” has been 
edited by Cuissard (Rev. Cel., 1881-83, 5, p. 205) from an 
Orleans MS., No. 146 (s, x), and by Boucherie (Revue des 
Langues Romanes, 1882, p. 293). 
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SEVENTH CENTURY. 


8. St. Comgall, d. 602; author of a hymn in the 
Antiphonary of Bangor (ed. Warren, ii, p. 16). 

g. St. Columbanus, d. 615 ; a number of his works are 
extant: (a2) a very long commentary on the Psalms, edited 
from the Ambrosian MS., C. 301 (s. viii) by Ascoli (Il 
Codice Irlandese dell’ Ambrosiana, t. i, 1878-89, pp. 1-610). 
This MS., which is covered with old Irish glosses, has been 
fully described by Nigra (Rev. Cel., 1870-72, i, p. 60); 
(2) Regula Coenobialis (Migne, 80, col. 210; cf. also 
Seebass, Uber Columba von Luxeuils Klosterregel, 1883) ; 
(c) De Poenitentiarum Mensura (Migne, 1. c. col. 224) ; 
(¢) Instructiones sive Sermones (1. c. col. 230); (e) Epis- 
tolae vii et Carmina iv, edited by Gundlach (Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Epistolae iii, 1892, p. 154; (f) De Saltu Lunae, Ms. 
in the library of St. Gall of eleventh century. 

10. Cummian, fl. 634; author of (a) Epistola De 
Controversia Paschali (Migne, 87, col. 969); (4) De 
Mensura Poenitentiarum (I. c. col. 979). 

11. S. Gall, d. 645(?); author of Sermo Habitus Con- 
stantiae, edited by Migne (87, col. 14). 

12, Augustin, fl. 655; author of a tract De Mirabilibus 
Sacrae Scripturae Libri Tres, printed by Migne (35, 
col. 2149). Cf. also Reeves (Proc. R. I. Acad., 1857-61, 7, 
P. 514). 

13. St. Ultan, d. 656 ; author of a hymn in the Liber 
Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson, i, p. 14). 

14. St. Cummain, d. 661; author of a hymn in the 
Liber Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson, i, p. 18). 

15. Lathacan, or Laidcenn, d. 661; author of a hymn 
printed by Mone (Lat. Hymnen, i, 1853, p. 367) from a 
MS. at Darmstadt, No. 2106 (s. viii), There is also an 
abstract of the Moralia of St. Gregory, made by Laidcenn, 
in a MS, at Vienna. 
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16. St. Aileran, d. 664. By this writer we have an 
incomplete Interpretatio Mystica Progenitorum Christi 
(Migne, 80, col. 327, from a St. Gall Ms.). 

17. Tirechan, fl. 668; author of notes on St. Patrick, 
edited from the Book of Armagh by Whitley Stokes 
(Tripartite Life, p. 302). 

18. Cumine, d. 669; seventh abbot of Iona, has left a 
Life of St. Columba, printed by Mabillon (Acta SS. Ord, 
S. Benedict, i, 1733, p. 344). 

19. Muirchu Maccu-Mactheni, fl. 698; author of notes 
about St. Patrick, edited from the Book of Armagh by 
Stokes (Tripartite Life, p. 269), and from a Brussels ms, 
by Hogan (Analecta Bollandiana, i, 1882, p. 531). 


EIGHTH CENTURY. 


zo. Adamnan, d. 704; two of his works are extant: 
(2) De Locis Sanctis (Migne, 88, col. 779), found in many 
MSS. ; (4) the Life of St. Columba so admirably edited by 
Reeves (Irish Arch. Soc., 1857), where a full account of the 
MSS. is given, and also by Fowler (Oxford, 1894). 

21. St. Colman, d. 731; author of a hymn in the Liber 
Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson, i, p. 44), also in Mone 
(Lat. Hymnen, i, p. 450). 

22. St. Oengus, d. 745; author of a hymn in the Liber 
Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson, i, p. 47). 

23. St. Cuchuimne, d. 746?, author of a hymn in the 
Liber Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson, i, p. 33). 

24. Virgil or Fergil, d. 785; bishop of Salzburg, cele- 
brated as an astronomer. He taught publicly the doctrine 
of the rotundity of the earth, and was censured by the 
Pope. His knowledge was probably derived from Mar- 
tianus Capella (cf. elaborate memoir by H. Krabbo, Mitth. 
des Inst. fiir Oesterreichs Geschichtsforschung, 24, 1903, 

pp. 1-28). A glossary of his is said to be extant in MS. 
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NINTH CENTURY. 


25. Joseph Scottus,’ d.c. 804; author of Carmina vi, 
published by Diimmler (Mon, Germ. Hist., Poetae Latini 
Aevi Medii, i, 1881, p. 149). An unpublished commentary 
on Isaiah by Joseph, in eighteen books, is found in a Paris 
MS., No. 12, 154 (s. ix), folios 1-192. 

26. Dicuil, fl. 825. By this writer we have three works: 
(a) A treatise on astronomy, written in 814-16, recently 
edited from a MS. at Valenciennes by M. Esposito (Proc. 
R. IL. Acad., 1907, 26, p. 378); (4) a geographical tract 
of great importance, De Mensura Orbis Terrae, edited by 
Letronne (Paris, 1814), and Parthey (Berlin, 1870). A 
revised edition has been prepared by M. Esposito, but it is 
not yet published ; (c) some grammatical verses appended 
to an edition of a tract of Priscian, prepared by Dicuil for 
the use of schoolboys, printed by Diimmler (Poetae, ii, 1884, 
p- 667). 

27. Clemens Scottus, d. 826 at Wirzburg ; two unpub- 
lished grammatical works of his are still extant: (a) Ars, 
in MS. Bernensis, No. 123 (s. x), folios 1-31 (Hagen, Catal. 
Cod. Bernens., 1875, p. 178). An extract from it is given 
in Hagen’s Anecdota Helvetica, 1870, p. 189. (4) De 
Barbarismo, cf. Keil (Grammatici Latini, i, 1857, p. xx). 
Cf. also Simson (Jahrbiicher des Frankischen Reichs unter 
Ludwig dem Frommen, ii, 1876, p. 257). 

28. Dubthach, fl. 838; author of a poem appended to an 
edition of Priscian’s Periegesis, which he brought out in 
838. It was printed by Traube (Poetae Latini Aevi Medii, 
ili, 1896, p. 685). 

29. Dungal, c. 850; a number of works by authors of 
this name are extant: (2) Epistola De Solis Defectione 

1It is hardly necessary to mention 1200 A.D., when they came to be used 


here that the terms Scottus, Scottia, of the modern Scotland. 
applied exclusively to Ireland till about 
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anno 810 bis facta, edited by Jaffé (Monumenta Carolina, iy, 
1867, p. 396); (6) Epistolae vii (Jaffé, loc. cit., p. 429); 
(c) Liber adversus Claudium Taurinensem (Migne, 105, 
col. 465); (d) Carmina xxv, edited by Diimmler (Poetae, i, 
P. 393; ii, p. 664). The late Professor Traube, in his very 
important paper “O Roma Nobilis,” read before the Munich 
Academy in 1891, distinguishes four Dungals (pp. 36-41), 
among the first three of whom he divides the above works : 
(1) a recluse at Saint Denis; (2) a professor at Pavia, 
c. 825; (3) a companion of Sedulius Scottus, probably the 
Dungal whose name is written in one of the margins ofthe 
Berne MS. of Horace, No. 363; (4) a monk of Bobbio in 
the eleventh century, mentioned as the donor of MSS. to 
the library there, in the old eleventh-century catalogue 
published by Muratori (Antiquitates Italicae, iii, 1740, 
col. 817 sq.). 

30. Sedulius Scottus, still alive in 858. He must be care- 
fully distinguished from the old Christian poet, Coelius 
Sedulius, who cannot be proved to have been an Irishman, 
He was at one time teacher in the cathedral school at 
Liege. An excellent account of him has been given by 
Traube (O Roma Nobilis, pp. 42-77), and very recently by 
Hellmann (Sedulius Scottus, Miinchen 1906, Past 1 of 
Traube’s Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Lateinischen 
Philologie des Mittelalters). A large number of his works 
are extant: (1) In Migne (103, cols. 9-352), (a) Collectanea 
in omnes S. Pauli Epistolas ; (4) a number of commentaries 
on the Scriptures reprinted from Mai (Script. Vet. Nova 
Collectio, vol. 9,and Spicilegium Romanum, vols. 8 and 9). 
(2) Carmina cxiv, admirably edited by Traube (Poetae, iii, 
1896, p. 151). (3) (2) Commentum in Eutychis Artem, printed 
by Hagen (Anecdota Helvetica, pp. 1-38); (4) De Graeca, 
edited by Steinmeyer (Die Althochdeutschen Glossen, ii, 
p. 623); (c) De rectoribus Christianis, edited by Hellmann 
(loc. cit., pp. 18-91). (4) A Collectaneum of Sedulius is found 
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in the MS., C. 14, nunc 37, of the library of the hospital at 
Cues-sur Moselle, near Tréves, from which Hellmann has 
edited (2) Senex et Adolescens, and (4) Proverbia Grae- 
corum (loc. cit., pp. 120, 122). (§) Unpublished works, 
(a) Collectaneum in Mattheum, in a tenth-century Vienna 
MS.; (2) Commentary on Priscian, Ms. at Leyden (Miller, 
Rhein. Mus., 1865, 20, p. 359); (c) Commentary on the 
Ars Minor of Donatus, MS. at Tours (s. xii), No. 416 (cf. 
Thurot, Rev. Cel., 1870-72, 1 p. 264; (@) A Greek psalter, 
written by Sedulius, at Paris, Bib. de l’Arsenal Ms. No. 
8407. 

(31). Martinus Hiberniensis, d. 875; author of five Greek 
poems published by Traube (Poetae, iii, 1896, p. 696). He 
taught at Laon. 

(32). Donatus Scottus, d. 876; Bishop of Fiesole. 
Author of Carmina ii, published by Traube (Poetae, iii, 
p. 691). 

(33). Joannes Scottus Eriugena, still alive 877; a 
number of his works are extant: (1) Carmina Graeca et 
Latina xxxviii, edited with an excellent introduction by 
Traube (Poetae, iii, p. 518). (2) Edited by Floss in 
Migne (122, 1853), (2) Commentaries on Dionysius the 
Areopagite; (4) a Latin translation of the works of 
Dionysius; (c) Commentaries on the Gospel of St. John; 
(d) Liber de Praedestinatione; (e) De Divisione Naturae, 
his great work; (/) Liber de Egressu et Regressu Animae 
ad Deum; (g) Versio Ambiguorum S. Maximi. A new 
and critical edition of these works is badlyneeded. (3) Com- 
mentary on Martianus Capella, discovered by Hauréau 
(Notices et Extraits des MSS., 1862, 20, pt. 2, pp. 5, Sq.), and 
a Life of Boethius printed by Peiper in his edition of the 
Consolatio (Leipzig 1871) from a MS, at Florence (s, xii). 
Cf. also Huber, Scotus Erigena, 1861. 

(34). Cruindmel, fl. s. ix. By this author we have: 


(a) De Metrica Ratione, discovered by Hauréau in a Paris 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIV. 2N 
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MS. Fonds Saint-Germain, No. 1188 (s. ix); it was printed 
at Vienna in 1883 by Huemer; (4) Carmina iii, edited by 
Diimmler (Poetae, ii, p. 681) from MSS. at Paris and 
Munich. 

(35). Malsachanus or Maelsechlain, fl. s. ix. A gram- 
matical tract of his was discovered by Hauréau in the same 
MS. with Cruindmel (also numbered 13,026 Bib. Nat.) ; it 
has been published by Roger (Paris, 1905, Thése). 

(36). Dubduin, fl. s. ix or x. A poem by an Irishman 
named Dubduin was printed from a tenth-century St. Gall 
MS., with a facsimile of the page containing it, by C. P. 
Cooper, in a very scarce “ Appendix A” toa report on 
historical records relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
which report was never published. Copies of the 
“ Appendix,” printed in 1854, are in the Library, Trinity 
College, Dublin (cf. for Dubduin’s poem pp. 92-3). 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


(37). Marianus Scottus,d. 1082 at Fulda. His real name 
was Mael Brigte; he has left a valuable chronicle; it is 
found in the famous Codex Palatino-Vaticanus, No. 830, 
written by Marianus himself and finished about 1076, 
which is fully described by MacCarthy (R.I. Acad., Todd 
Lecture Series, iii, 1892, pp. 1 sq.). Folios 1-25 contain 
various tracts by Marianus on astronomical subjects, 
which have not been published; folios 27-101 contain 
the first two books of the chronicle, which have also not 
yet been published; folios 101-170 contain the third book, 
which alone has been edited in 1844 by Waitz (Pertz, 
Mon, Germ. Hist. Scriptorum, v, pp. 500-562). Other 
MSS. of the chronicle are found at London, Frankfort-on- 
Main, and Liége, 

(38). Marianus Scottus, d. 1088 at Ratisbon, must be 
carefully distinguished from the chronicler. His real 
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name was Muredhach Mac Robartaigh. The following 
works of his are extant, none of which have as yet been 
printed : (1) MS. No. 1247, at Vienna, of 160 folios, written 
by himself in 1079, contains the Epistles of St. Paul, with 
glosses and a commentary said to be of considerable 
importance (Wattenbach, Rev. Cel., 1870-72, i, p. 262). 
(2) Liber Excerptus de Evangelistarum Voluminibus sive 
Doctoribus, in MS. Cotton. Tiberius E. iv. 26., ff. 162-178 
(British Museum) of twelfth century. (3) Commentary on 
the Psalms, in the library at Ratisbon. (4) De Universali 
Computo, MS. at Ratisbon. (5) Emendationes Dionysii, 
MS. at Ratisbon. (6) De Magno Cyclo Paschali, Ms. at 
Ratisbon. For an account of the life of Marianus, the 
memoir of Reeves (Proc. R.I. Acad., 1857-61, 7, p. 290) 
may be consulted. 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 


(39). David Scottus, fl. 1110, presided over the cathedra] 
school at Wiirtzburg. The Emperor Henry the Fifth took 
him to Italy as historiographer in 1110. He is known to 
have written a considerable number of works, all of which 
are usually stated to have perished (cf. the important article 
by Wattenbach, “ Irish Monasteries in Germany,” trans- 
lated by Reeves, Ulster Journal of Archeology, 7, 1859, 
p. 296); but in the Supplement (p. 84) to Cooper’s 
Appendix mentioned above, reference is made to a MS, 
at Wiirtzburg containing ‘ David Scottus de Purgatorio 
Patritii,” 

In concluding this catalogue, which is probably by no 
means'a complete one, I should like to draw attention to 
the large number of unprinted works enumerated, and also 
to the fact that many of those already printed (especially 
by Migne) require to be critically re-edited from the original 
MSS, before we can form any truly accurate judgment of 
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the value of their contents. Sooner or later German 
philologists will undertake this work; but why should it 
not be done first in Ireland? This would to a certain 
extent remove the reproach at present attached to the 
Irish nation. that it is the only one in Europe which allows 
its historical and literary remains to be published and 
investigated almost exclusively in foreign countries, 


MARIO ESPOSITO. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Since the above was sent to the printer, the following 
notices have come into my hands :— 


10. Cummian’s Poenitentiale has been recently re- 
edited by Alfred Holder from a Ms. formerly belonging 
to the monastery at Reichenau, now at Karlsruhe (s. ix.), 
in his * Die Reichenauer Handschriften” (Leipzig, 1906, 
p- 256). 

15. Among the Reichenau mss. Holder (loc. cit., 
p. 328) has discovered “ Laidcenn, De Moralibus Job 
quas Gregorius papa fecit,” which he hopes to publish 
shortly. 

23. St. Cuchuimne’s hymn is re-edited by Holder (loc. 
Ccit., p. 50), from a Reichenau MS, (s. ix). 

27. On the Ars of Clemens Scottus, cf. H. Keil’s Pro- 
gram, Erlangen, 1868, p. 11. 

30. At Vienna there is, according to Cooper (loc. cit., 
supra, p. 226), a MS. containing ‘ Sedulii Junioris 
Catena.” 
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31. In addition to the verses, the following works of 
Martinus Hiberniensis, who, like Sedulius and Joannes 
Scottus, was evidently fairly well acquainted with Greek, 
have been discovered by M. Miller in a MS. at Laon, 
No. 444 (s. ix.), (Notices et Extraits des MSS., t. 29, part 2, 
1880, p. I Sq.) :— 

(a) A letter, on fol. 3 r° of the MS.; (4) an explanation 
of the Greek words employed by Priscian (printed by 
Miller on pp. 118-175; (c) an explanation of the Greek 
words employed by Joannes Scottus (printed pp. I94- 


198). 


33. A commentary on the Opuscula Sacra of Boethius 
has been recently published by Rand (Pt. 2 of Traube’s 
Quellen und Untersuchungen, Miinchen, 1906, pp. 30-80). 
Joannes Scottus is, without doubt, the author. The com- 
mentary of Joannes on Martianus Capella is found in a 
Paris MS., No. 12,960. According to Hauréau and Rand 
itis a work of great interest, and well worthy of being 
published. A commentary of Joannes on Macrobius’ 
tract “De Differentiis et Societatibus Graeci Latinique 
Verbi ” has been published by Keil (Grammatici Latini, 
v, 1868, p. 599). 

40. Marcus fl. 1149; born in Ireland; he emigrated to 
Ratisbon, and wrote his “Visio Tondali,” which had an 
immense success, and was translated into about fifteen 
different languages and dialects during the late Middle 
Ages. The Latin text was published by A. Wagner 
(Gottingen, 1882). Cf. also the recent volume of Friedel 
and Kuno Meyer (La Vision de Tondale, Paris, 1907). 


M. E. 
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Q. Asconit Pediant Orationum Ciceronis quinque Enarratio, recog- 
novit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit ALBERTUS CuRTIS 
CxiarK, Collegii Reginae Socius. Oxonii e typographeo 
Clarendoniano. 1907. 


Any student who has ever had to make a minute study of those 
portions of Cicero which have been annotated by Asconius will 
gladly greet every advance made in establishing the text of that 
commentator. His absence of pretentiousness, his clearness, and 
scrupulous accuracy in details engender confidence and admiration. 
Accordingly, scholars welcomed the edition by Orelli and Baiter, 
issued in 1833, with open arms; and it was till quite recently the 
edition by whose pages references were made. But it could not 
claim with reason the merits of a really critical text, as it gave too 
much weight to the early editions, which were for the most part 
based on corrupted copies of those originals, from which all our 
knowledge of the text of Asconius is derived. Forty-two years 
later, in 1875, a really critical text was edited by the two Berlin 
scholars, Kiessling and Schoell, which was dedicated to Madvig, 
and received the benediction and assistance of that great scholar, 
as well as of Mommsen and Biicheler. These editors rightly go 
back to the fountain-head, the ms. which Poggio, along with Barto- 
lommeo of Montepulciano and Sozomenus (Zomino), discovered at 
St. Gallin July, 1416. Ofthisms. copies were made (1) by Poggio 
—‘ Haec mea manu’ (he says in a letter to Guarino) ‘transcripsi et 
quidem velociter ut ea mitterem ad Leonardum Aretinum et 
Nicolaum Florentinum’—(z) by Bartolommeo (M)—as is proved 
by the colophon to the Laurentian codex liv. s—and (3) next year by 
Sozomenus (S)—as is proved by the colophon to the Pistoia Ms. 
(Forteguerri 37). Of these (2) and (3) have been preserved in the 
libraries indicated, and they were made the basis of the recension 
by Kiessling and Schoell; and as these scholars were of opinion 
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that Poggio’s copy had been lost, they could only make such 
divinations in regard to its merits as might be derived from the 
examination of a number of Mss. which were confessedly derived 
from that copy. As these mss. had (as we now know) suffered 
considerably in the course of tradition, it is not strange that 
Kiessling and Schoell formed a somewhat low opinion of the merits 
of Poggio’s copy, and in value estimated (3) as the best, (2) as 
inferior, and (1) as the least satisfactory of the copies of the 
original ‘ Sangallensis,’ which, after these three copies had been 
made, disappeared again into the darkness from which it had fora 
moment emerged.' 

But the whole position has been altered by the discovery of the 
Madrid ss. x. 31 and x.81. These were parts of one MS., and are 
now acknowledged to be copies of the Sangallensis which Poggio 
either had made or actually himself made of that exemplar. The 
former, which contains Manilius and the Silvae of Statius, and which 
had connexion with a copy of Silius Italicus (apparently not as yet 
discovered), was copied for Poggio by ascribe whom he describes as 
‘ignorantissimus omnium viventium’: the latter, which contains 
some excerpts from Sigebert’s Chronicon, Asconius, and Valerius 
Flaccus, was, as we have seen, copied by Poggio himself hastily 
(velociter). The importance of these Madrid mss. in all the works 
which they contain is of the very greatest ; but we cannot consider 
anything except the Asconius.* 

Mr. Clark, after some hesitation,’ holds that the Madrid manu- 
script (he calls it P) was the actual copy made by Poggio and 
transmitted to his friends inItaly. After having returned to Italy, 
but only as far as Mantua, Poggio went to England on the invitation 


exemplar; for all the known Mss. of 


1 Unless, indeed, Poggio afterwards 
the Silvae are derived from the Matri- 


obtained possession of this codex, and 


some years later, on his return from 
England, brought it into Italy, This 
view seems to be held by Professor 
Phillimore, because (1) Politian, in 
reference to the notorious insertion in 
Statius Silvae, i. 4 of line 86a, says 
that this inserted line did not appear in 
the ‘exemplar Statii Silvarum quod 
ex Gallia Poggius Gallica scriptum 
manu in Italiam attulerat,’? whereas 
this line does appear in the Matri- 
tensis: see below ; and (2) Poggio sent 
his copy into Italy: he did not dring it 
(Pref. to Professor Phillimore’s edition 
of the Silvae, p. vii). If we suppose 
that this is really a reappearance of 
the Sangallensis and Politian’s state- 
ment not a mere error, as Mr. Clark 
(p. xxxi, note) thinks, at any rate that 
was the last appearance of the famous 


tensis, and none from a copy which 
omits the verse. 

2 This MS. was, even in the early 
part of last century, considered by 
Knust to have belonged to Poggio; 
but Kiessling and Schoell held that 
this opinion was a mere conjecture 
based on the subscription which 
appears in many of the Mss. copied 
from Poggio’s Hoc fragmentum reper- 
tum est in monasterio St. Galli prope 
Constantiam xx milibus passuum, una 
cum parte Q. Asconii Pediani. Deus 
concedat alteri ut utrumque opus 
reperiat perfectum, nos quod potuimus 
egimus. Poggius Florentinus. 

3 See his very careful and elaborate 
discussions in the Classical Review (x. 
301-5, esp. 304, and xiii. 119-130, esp. 
{29). 
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of Cardinal Beaufort, and did not return until 1423. Even then he 
did not succeed in rescuing his Asconius from Niccolo Niccoli until 
about 1430. So that Niccoli, and, doubtless, Leonardo of Arretium, 
and Guarino (see Poggio’s letter to Guarino from Constance in 
December, 1416) had the use of the Ms. during all these years, 
The ms. has annotations by several hands; in these annotations 
Mr. Clark unerringly sees the contributions by these various 
scholars (to whom we may perhaps add Barbaro) to the emenda- 
tion of Asconius. -‘‘ From this medley of corrections,” continues 
Mr. Clark, ‘‘arises almost all the variety in the other ss. of the 
Poggian family. Those least tampered with either lack the 
additions to the notes on the Or. in Pisonem' altogether or put 
them in the margin, add conjectures either above the line or 
in the margin, keep all the original corruptions in the text, and 
most faithfully reproduce the most trifling errors which appear in 
the Madrid ms.; while the more recent members of the Poggian 
family incorporate the additions and corrections into the text, 
exhibit no trifling errors, and lack all novelties save such as are 
most patent conjectures.” Such is the conclusion of Mr. Clark, 
after he had, with his usual patience and love of perfection, either 
collated or examined all the available members of the Poggian 
group.” To the better class of this family belong at least 
three English mss., Oxoniensis Canon. Misc. 217, Harl. 2635, 
and 5238: of the first-named of these Mr. Clark says: ‘ Ipsius 
Matritensis imaginem qualem memini fidelissime representat.’ 
Then Mr. Clark gives in lengthy detail a number of passages 
showing the gradual deterioration of the copies from the Madrid 
ms. down to the most ordinary and common type of Ms., so that 
one can see clearly that the Madrid ms. was the fountain-head. 
Here, then, is the justification of the present edition. No longer 
with Kiessling and Schoell should we regard S as our chief support, 
M as next best, and Poggio’s family as the least reliable; but S and 
P are to be regarded as of about equal value—‘ ita Sozomenianum 
exemplar,’ says Mr. Clark, ‘ Poggiano praestare puto ut nunc hoc 
nunc illud verum servare videatur’—while M is relegated to an 
inferior position, as it was not copied by Bartolommaeus himself, 
and is in more than thirty places corrected from P.* 

Yet even with this well-established estimation of manuscript 
authority, emendation must still be resorted to in many cases, 
though it is materially simplified. Mr. Clark is anxious to give 
each emender his due; and especial distinction must be given to 
Manutius and Madvig, who have done more than any other scholars 


1 Most 5 sae to be obvious correc- 3e.g. 35. 27 (Kiessl. and Schoell 
tions from Cicero. Postero die gui fut iudicit summus 
* Mr. Clark knows of only one Ms, gui fuit iudicissimus SP. In the 
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which is derived from S, viz., Paris 
7833; and of not a single one which 
can be traced to M as its origin. 


margin of P Poggio has noted zudici- 
bus, iudici, primus :in M we find 
iudicibus tudicit primus qui fuit. 
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for the restoration of Asconius; a glance at the apparatus will 
show that. But Mr. Clark found much to do, and, even after his 
labours, there remain many ode/? to be removed. 

Among the more brilliant of Mr. Clark’s emendations are :— 


P. 84. 22 (of his edition), Hunc Antonium Gellius et Lentulus 
censores . . . senatu moverunt TITVLOSque subscripserunt quod 
socios diripuerit, quod, &c. (catulisque S: causasque PM). This is 
an emendation at once striking and certain. 

21. 6. Omission of multa, which crept into the text here from the 
neighbouring mu/ta. (For other ejections made by Mr. Clark on the 
same grounds cp. 26. 11; 27.9: 48. 5.) 

31. 12. cum interregem prodere horflatus eos esset (obstatores 
essent S: ortatores esset P: ostatores esset M). Mr. Clark prints 
in the text Mommsen’s s/a/a res esset; but a comparison with 33. 1 
hortantibus (an obvious correction for obstantibus of SPM), which 
Mr. Clark adduces, points to the tradition of P being most 
probable. We should wish to read proderen/(so M') horta/ores essent ; 
as proderent would more probably pass into prodere than vice versa. 

38. 5. Dicturum quoque diem Ciceroni Plancus ostendebat /oséea, 
anie Q. Pompeius idem meditatus erat (postea autem Q. Pompeius 
SPM). We should prefer to read fostea autem <quam> Q. Pompetus. 
Mommsen has already suggested pos/eagquam Q. Pompetus (omitting 
autem; but why omit it? For the tmesis cp. Cic. Clu. 192). 

44.4, Forsitan nunc hoc quoque velitis scire qui fuerit qui id 
postulaverit. Quod non fere adicitur (ferat adiutorSPM. Madvig 
also ingeniously conjectures fere /raditur). There is, we think, 
little doubt about Mr. Clark’s adicifur from the passages adduced 
by him (58. 6: 77. 12). We fancy, however, that under -a/ of ferat 
the word 4c/zs is concealed. 

47.17. dein Flavio non reddidit Tigranem : domum mist ef habuit 
extra catenas (dimisit et SPM). We confess, however, to a prefer- 
ence for Biicheler’s conjecture dom? suae. Would not domum misit 
without swam mean that Clodius sent Tigranes back to Armenia ? 

52.5. Cum senatus in porticu Pompeii haberetur . . . unum eum 
excuti priusquam in senatum intraret iusserat (so ed. Venet.: 
iusserant SPM: Mr. Clark conjectures <Clodiani> iusserant. This is 
perhaps a little bold. We would adhere to the Mss. zusserant, and 
suppose the nominative to be senafores taken out of senalus; 
Cp. 74. 2, 3 sematus decrevit ne iudicia . . . exercerentur: quod 
decretum ecorum in contionibus populi saepe agitatum erat, where 
we think Mr. Clark’s conjecture senaforum for eorum hardly 
necessary. 

58. 2. providendum ut haberent legati unde praesenti die darent. 
So Mr. Clark for praesentia . . . (space of 11 letters) darent of 
the Mss., comparing with excellent learning Digest 45. 1. 41. 1. 
But so small a word as die would hardly have given rise to such a 
large lacuna. Mommsen suggested mumera: perhaps s/ipendia. 
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The construction is quite allowable; cp. Dig. 42. 8. 17. 2, sf 
praesentem dotem reddidisset. 

61.17. apud duas <decurias> profuit equitum Romanorum et 
trib. aer. (decurias omitted by SPM, supplied by Madvig; 
praeferat SM ; praefecturas P. The latter part of P may perhaps 
be due to decurias, which in some early Ms. may have been written 
above the line. We think the tradition leads to profect? rather than 
profuit. 

64. 4. esse¢ tamen ille in libertate (sed SPM) Thisisa excellent 
correction. 

52. 5. Hae sunt suspiciones quas se dicz¢ pertimescere (se Cicero 
dicit S: dicit se Cicero P: dicit Cicero M). We are not clear 
why Mr. Clark omits Cicero, which is retained by KS: but no doubt 
he has good reasons for doing so. 

We wish, indeed, that Mr. Clark had helped the weaker 
brethren sometimes with a hint why an emendation is made— 
e.g. 66. 6 cupiverunt (cupierunt SPM). Why is this? We fancy 
the alteration is based on Zielinski’s law of the clause-endings in 
Cicero’s orations. At any rate, we do not know under which of 
Zielinski’s classes to place this clausula if we read cupierunt; and 
it would present a clausula containing the last two feet of a 
hexameter. 

15. 6. (Scaevola) provinciam, cuius cupiditate plerique etiam 
boni viri deliquerant, deposuerat ne sumptui esset fora/zo (aerario 
Manutius): Mr. Clark suggests populo Romano, which does not 
look likely at first sight. We cannot grasp his argument or that 
of Manutius. Would not the province be as much a cause of 
expense to the Roman people under any other governor? How 
was the expense to be avoided, no matter who took the province— 
unless indeed the Governor should pay the expenses himself or 
should rob the provincials? A hint here would have been most 
welcome. With very great hesitation we venture to suggest ne 
<ei> (sc. provinciae) sumplui esset ornatio ‘that the expenses of the 
provincial governor (orna/io) should not fall on the province’; and 
we think that Scaevola, who was a great and good man, was one 
of those who held, and showed by his conduct, that the provincials 
should be put to as little expense as possible by the Roman 
government; and as there was so much competition for provinces 
at this time, we can well imagine that the State gave the smallest 
possible supplies for their administration. That the provinces 
had to a considerable degree to meet the expenses of the governor 
may be gathered from what Diodorus, Excerpt. p. 394 (= vol. ii., 
p. 610 ed. Wesseling) says of this very Scaevola kai ras ovvyOes 
TOS OTPATHYOLS Kai Tols TuvEeKdymors (apparently the comites) damavas 
éx tis idlas oboias Tovovpevos Taxd Tas edvolas TOV Cuppaxwr eis THY 
Poépynv avextyoaro. Scaevola had met the expenses (if not all, at 
least most) out of his own pocket ; but resigned after nine months 
{Cic. Att. v. 17. 5), possibly because he could not any longer 
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afford to stay, and was unwilling, as a matter of principle, that 
any of these charges should be levied on the province. We know 
how very scrupulous Cicero was as regards any requisitions from 
the provincials (Cic. Att. v. 10. 2: 16. 3: 21. 5). We cannot 
think that a man like Scaevola supposed that the Roman State 
should not bear the costs of the provincial governors. 

We feel sure, however, that Mr. Clark will easily demolish this 
argumentation : we only adduce it to show that the brevity of his 
notes (perhaps dictated by the rules of the series of Oxford Classics) 
not infrequently is so extreme that it leaves readers in perplexity. 

This volume of the Oxford series is indeed one of the very 
highest value and importance, and is quite certain to be 
acknowledged as the definitive edition of Asconius, at least 
until some new and most important manuscript comes to light— 
a contingency not very likely to happen. 





Some Phases of the Relation of Thought to Verse in Plautus. By 
Henrv W. Prescort, “ University of California Publications 
in Classical Philology,” vol. i., No. 7, pp- 205-262. Berkeley: 
The University Press. 


THE subject of this study was suggested by a passage in Leo’s Der 
Saturnische Vers, p. 14. Leo supposes that originally in Latin 
poetry sentence and verse were identical, i.e. that a verse-end could 
not fall in the middle of a sentence. This supposed requirement 
of the earliest poetry cannot, of course, be proved, for lack of 
material; but Leo asserts that it survives in a modified form in 
Plautine and other contemporary verse, in the postulated rule that 
words intimately connected in thought could not be separated by a 
verse-end without special justification. As Professor Prescott says: 
“Leo has left to others the task of testing the validity of his law”; 
and the present study is a contribution towards that task. It does 
not claim to be a complete treatment of the subject. The author 
has “‘ attempted to gather and study the evidence offered by one 
group of examples in Plautus”—the case in which adjectives are 
separated from their substantives by the verse. Even within these 
restricted limits the author has not attempted anything definitive. 
“In many respects,” he says, ‘‘the study must be descriptive ; the 
lack of similar studies in Greek poetry, and the fragmentary 
remains of earlier Latin poetry, usually of uncertain metrical 
constitution, retard a convincing account of Plautus’ position in 
the historical development of verse-technique. Nor will it be just 
to confirm or refute Leo’s theory until other phases of the problem 
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in Plautus and the corresponding phenomena in Greek poetry are 
investigated.” 

Leo divides what he regards as special justifications of such 
separation into two categories, external and internal. As external 
justifications he mentions length and alliteration. By the former 
he means the length of one or both of the words syntactically 
connected, but separated by the verse-end: by the latter (“allit- 
terirende Wortverbindungen ’’) he implies that a word may, in some 
cases, be drawn away from the word with which it is syntactically 
connected to some other word which merely begins with the same 
sound. By internal justification he understands some gain in 
emphasis, or some other effect of style. It would seem to be the 
obvious procedure to begin by collecting instances which seem to 
transgress Leo’s rule. If there then appeared to be a considerable 
number of objections which could not be justified by special circum- 
stances—either those indicated by Leo or others like to them— 
then the postulated rule would fall to the ground. Unfortunately, 
it must often be a matter of opinion whether in any given case a 
seeming exception is due to any particular cause. For instance, in 
Cas. 992 :— 


nam tu maxumo 
me Opsecrauisti opere, Casinam ut pdscerem uxorem mihi— 


it must be a matter of opinion whether the separation is due 
merely to metrical convenience, or is connected with the allitera- 
tion opsecrare opere (Prescott, p. 235). Leo deprecates a purely 
statistical treatment of the subject (“ natiirlich soll man nicht sam- 
meln und Procente suchen”’), and Prof, Prescott’s study is as little as 
possible statistical. A large number of seeming exceptions are 
examined, and thoughtfully and skilfully criticised, and many 
interesting suggestions are made to account for them. It may 
be doubted whether it is possible to reach any definite result on 
this question, which is intimately connected with the wider 
question of Latin word-order. But interesting facts emerge in 
the course of the inquiry, e.g., the fact that when meus /uos 
suos are separated from their substantives, the possessive nearly 
always stands at the end of the first verse if it precedes the noun, 
or at the beginning of the second verse if it follows it. Although 
the results attained are not very definite, this is a learned and 
carefully-written study in a field in which little has yet been done. 
There is a slip-in the translation from Leo at the beginning: ste 
(in the third line of note 1) does not mean “itself,” but refers to 
Forderung. , 
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Eriu: the Journal of the School of Irish Learning, Dublin. 


Tue last issue of £rz, vol. iii., part i., furnishes much information 
on subjects relating to Old- and Middle-Irish, and to Welsh. , There 
is also a melancholy interest attaching to this number of Lriu, as 
to it one of its Editors, the eminent Old-Irish Scholar, Professor 
Strachan, LL.D., lately deceased, furnished two valuable contribu- 
tions—the Text and Translation of an Old-Irish Homily, and an 
Explanation of Certain Mutations of Initial Consonants in the 
Old-Welsh Verb. R. Thurneysen, in a short article, makes brief 
suggestions—some disclosing much ingenuity, and even imagina- 
tion—on ‘‘Initial Changes in the Irish Verb after Preverbal 
Particles.” Dr. Kuno Meyer contributes a short anonymous 
poem of much interest from the Leabhar Breac, with a translation. 
Messrs. J. H. Lloyd and Gustamh Hamaltun endeavour, in short 
articles, to determine where ‘‘ Cnoc Rire” and ‘‘ Bruiden Dd Derga’”’ 
were—Mr. Gustamh Hamaltin’s article showing considerable 
research. The eminent Celtic scholar, Mr. Whitley Stokes, has 
in this issue two short articles, the one ‘‘ On Two Irish Expressions 
for ‘Right Hand’ and ‘Left Hand,’” and the other on “ The Ever- 
new Tongue.” 

Inashort, discursive article, Mr. Eoin Mac Neill suggests a new 
meaning of the Old-Irish forms mocu, maccu (placed before proper 
names of persons), as in Miliuc maccu Boin, Lugbeus mocu Min. He 
labours to show that mocu, maccu, wherever found, is a simple noun, 
and never a composite word for mac wu, or mac uz; and he rejects 
the testimony of Middle-Irish (early and late) writers that macu, 
maccu, mocu were often Old-Irish ways of writing mace (or mac) ut. 
We believe that he has only found a mare’s nest. The early 
Middle-Irish writers, who immediately followed the Old-Irish 
writers, ‘‘ had,” Mr. Mac Neill suggests, to discredit their testi- 
mony, “lost touch with this form [mocu, maccu], and supposed 
it identical with macc uz.” We believe that those early Middle- 
Irish writers, being nearer in time to their Old-Irish predecessors 
(whose traditions they inherited), and having, no doubt, much more 
Irish literature at their disposal than we now possess, had very good 
reasons for regarding mocu (maccu) in such collocation as identical 
with mac ut. Marianus’ Miluc filius nepotis Buain, for Miliuc mocu 
Boin, we think a very good translation. Modern editors generally 
have held the same opinion. All the literature we possess, from the 
Old-Middle Irish to the language of to-day, attests it. There is no 
doubt that #, ‘ grandson,’ ‘ posterity,’ ‘ race," makes sometimes gen. 
in é, though not as often as gen. in dt, ast ngluinn metic ut Arann 
hiar, SG.61. Thus Lugbeus gente mocu Min and Lugbeus mocu Min, 
made identical by Adamnan, are grammatically correct, according 
to the testimony of the literature, but are contradictory on the 
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hypothesis of Mr. Mac Neill. There is, of course, another macy 
(maca), nom. and acc. pl. of mac, ‘a son,’ like feru ( fera), nom. and 
acc. pl. of fer (Old Irish for fear, ‘a man).’ 

The article on Palatalization, by Prof. O. J. Bergin, gives much 
solid matter; and the two concluding contributions, ‘“‘ The Rule of 
Ailbe of Emly,” by Mr. Joseph O’Neill, and the “Note on the 
Canonical Hours,” by Mr. R. I. Best, furnish interesting informa- 
tion to students of Old-Celtic ecclesiastical history. 


Hyperidis Orationes et Fragmenta, recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit F. G. Kenyon, Collegiorum B.V.M. Winton, 
prope Winton, et Beatae Mariae Magdalenae in Univ. Oxon. 
Socius. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 


By this edition of the text of Hyperides, the indebtedness of 
classical scholars to Mr. Kenyon, already so great, is now largely 
increased. Hyperides, “‘the Sheridan of Greek eloquence,” was 
popular with his immediate successors; and the author of Ilepi 
“Yyous refers to him with approval, stating that he has all Demo- 
sthenes’ good qualities, save his power of composition, and possesses 
besides the excellences and graces of Lysias. But it was only in 
the last century that Mss. of his works were found in Egypt, the 
papyrus called ‘Londonensis’ being first edited by Mr. Kenyon. 
Babington produced the edilio princeps of ‘ Ardenianus’ in 1853; 
but since his time most of the work on Hyperides had been done 
by German editors, till Mr. Kenyon came forward to maintain the 
credit of British scholarship. 

The present edition has an interesting preface, which gives full 
information as to the finding and editing of the four Mss. in 
‘ Ardenianus,’ ‘ Londonensis,’ ‘ Parisinus,’ and ‘ Stobartianus.’ 
This last, which probably dates from the second century A.D., is, in 
Mr. Kenyon’s opinion, the work of a slave, to whom his master 
dictated it. This may serve to explain why ‘erroribus scatet 
foedissimis.’ 

Mr. Kenyon’s aim is avowedly different from that of Blass. The 
latter edited Hyperides very carefully from the point of view of the 
MSS., enclosing in square brackets every letter that is merely the 
result of restoration. The present editor seeks rather to give a 
readable text to the ordinary student. In most cases he modestly 
contents himself with recording the emendations of others; it is 
seldom that he tries hisown hand. Thus Blass, Sauppe,Babington, 
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and Cobet figure most prominently in the critical notes. This 
volume is a welcome addition to the Oxford series of texts, and 
should encourage the more general perusal of a little-known 


author. 


Platonis Opera, recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
IoHANNES BuRNET, in Universitate Andreana Litterarum 
Graecarum Professor, Collegii Mertonensis olim Socius. 
Tomus V. tetralogiam ix. definitiones et spuria continens. 
Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 


Mr. BuRNET is to be congratulated on the completion of his 
edition of Plato—a task which, we believe, has not been achieved 
since Stallbaum’s time. This last volume is marked by the same 
excellences which made its predecessors so welcome to classical 
students. As to Mss., the Parisian A is chiefly relied on, being much 
the most sound; while L and the marginal notes of the Vatican 
O are not seldom useful. Unfortunately, Vindobonensis 7, which 
was so valuable for the earlier stages of the work, here fails for the 
Laws, as it does not go further than the Afinos. In editing the 
Laws, Mr. Burnet tells us that he has followed the traditional 
reading, even when corrupt, in preference to employing the 
readings of Musurus from the Aldine; ‘‘sunt enim fere vulnera 
obtegentis, non sanantis, correctiunculae.” 

In Laws v. 739 b, we like the editor’s ded wore ; the av wore and 
av 8) wore of MSS. are impossible after ei, if we retain the optative 
@ednoecev. In Laws vi. 784c, Mr. Burnet reads ols dv éritpépwou 
of S¢ raéwor, where the Mss. have variously olde ragwou, olde ragover, 
olde kai ré€wo1.—none of them satisfactory. In 784d his emendation 
yeéO\ua tav may be considered as certain. yevéoewv of LO is 
senseless. A has yevéova tov; but yevéo.ra means ‘a day kept in 
memory of the dead,’ and is out of place here before rov raidwv, 
whereas yevéOAra, ‘ birthday feasts,’ gives a suitable meaning. The 
emendation receives support from the marginal yeveOAiwv found in 
LO. In Laws vil. 816e, Mr. Burnet reads av. This is but a slight 
change textually from av, and the latter is here impossible. In 
Laws 1x. 865a, Tav dpxovrwv is bracketed ; it seems unsuitable with 
the middle rocovzévwv. Among minor improvements may be noted 
érepov in 894.c, where MSS. have érépay and érepa; in 925a, Tovrwv 
for rot trav ; in 666 b, AnOyv for Anby ; and in 713 Aa, Tov for rd. 
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The Cults of the Greek States. By Lewis RICHARD FARNELL, D.LITT., 
M.A., F.A.S., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College ; University 
Lecturer in Classical Archeology ; Corresponding Member of 
the Imperial German Archeological Institute. In five volumes: 
vols. iil.andiv. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1907. 


Tuis is a work in which immense learning and ingenuity are 
employed to discover and expound the origin, significance, and 
interrelationships of the various Greek cults. The whole is clearly 
and definitely planned. The author aims at tracing the worship of 
each divinity, in its various forms and phases, through the different 
Hellenic states ; for this purpose, he surveys the records contained 
in every department of classical literature, from Homer to Hippoly- 
tus, as well as the evidence of inscriptions. The modes of worship 
are described, analysed, compared, and finally illustrated by a series 
of beautiful plates, reproducing what he calls ideal types of each 
divinity, as portrayed by the imagination of successive generations 
of Greek artists, and preserved for us in statues, vases, terra-cottas, 
and such other material forms as have survived. Apart from its 
value for special students of Archeology, this work is one of 
importance for ordinary classical scholars. Aspects and vistas of 
Greek life and thought, which too often remain closed to such 
students, are here shown with delightful effect, thus adding a 
fresh and substantial interest to Greek literature, and demonstrating 
its inexhaustible value for the historian of human culture. The 
author is equipped with an admirable apparatus of archeological 
and philological lore. He is patient and painstaking in the pur- 
suit of truth. His logical faculty (analytic as well as synthetic) is 
keen and bright. His judgment always seems quite free from mis- 
leading bias. In the many long disquisitions by which he endea- 
vours to reach his conclusions, he securely holds attention by his 
lucidity as well as by the wealth and variety of knowledge which he 
brings to the service of his arguments. We are sorry that space 
only allows us to describe Mr. Farnell’s book thus in general terms. 





The Leigarragan Verb. An Analysis of the 703 Verbal Forms in 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By E. S, Dopcson. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1907. 


WE have in this book a fresh instalment of a great work on which 
the author has been for years engaged, and which forms part of 
the foundation he is laying for the construction of a complete 
grammatical dictionary of the Basque New Testament. It is a 
labour of love, which nothing but the enthusiasm of a scholar could 
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long sustain. The readers of such books as this are few, the 
interest of them being almost confined to students of language 
per se. Hence it is to such patrons as the Universities, and 
especially the delegates of the Clarendon Press, that their authors 
must look for appreciation, and for the means of giving their 
writings the permanent form due to their importance. We have 
not space here to enter minutely into the characteristics of the 
work before us, and can only add that we wish Mr. Dodgson that 
success which is the best, if not the only reward, of his noble 
work, 


Demosthenis Orationes, recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit S. H. BuTcHER, in Universitate Edinburgensi 
Litterarum Graecarum olim Professor. Tomi ii. Pars i. 
Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 


Mr. BuTCHER gives us here the second instalment of his text of 
Demosthenes, comprising the speech against the law of Leptines, 
and those against Midias, Androtion, Aristocrates, Timocrates, and 
Aristogiton. His belief in the Parisian manuscript A, whose claims 
to superiority he so stoutly champions in the Introduction to vol. i., 
is acted on with discretion. While he usually follows it where it 
disagrees with the other ss., his devotion is not slavish, and he 
gives fair treatment to the readings of L, A, P, etc., and to the con- 
jectures of editors. In Lepsines, 459 (§ 9) Mr. Butcher retains 
tiv airy émirdgacay Tots idiwras. Cobet wished to delete these 
words on the ground that they could not mean “ which [i.e., the 
city] has herself enjoined it on citizens ”?; but similar constructions 
are found in De Falsa Leg. and in Contra Timocratem. In 465 (§ 28) 
we read d:efpyxev of the MSS., as against Sijpyxev, Dobree’s con- 
jecture on L. The former is supported by the scholiast’s explana- 
tion Svappydyv «lrev, and instances of confusion between the two 
forms are frequent enough elsewhere in the Ms. In 478 (§72) 
Mr. Butcher reads dg@a:pyoera: with Bavaricus and the scholia; the 
alternative is dpaipeOjoera: of other MSs. Blass adopts the middle 
form, citing in support Dionysius, Comp., ddaipyoopar avti rod 
ddapeOnooua. In 484 (§ 89) there is a misprint of dxovcavres 
for dxovoavras. In Midias, 526 (§ 38), from among several rival 
readings, that of A, p@acas tov Aoytopov duaprov éraer, is adopted. 
In Aristocrates, 642 (§ 68), Mr. Butcher brackets rotro roca, 
which looks like a gloss by one who did not understand the seeming 
lack of a verb to govern dpxov. In TZimocrates, 739 (§ 125), he 
treads, aicxiov (Vulg. S yp.), referring us to Thuc. ii. 40, 1 and 
viii. 27, 3. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XIV. 20 
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The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by 
Joun Jackson. With an introduction by Cuas. Bice, 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1906. 


THE only fault we have to find with this neat and compact little 
‘volume is that we are not quite sure (in Matthew Arnold’s caustic 
language) whether there is “any proper reason for its existing.” 
“In this translation,’ the author tells us, ‘I have had in view 
those readers to whom the original is perforce a sealed book. 
Hence, in the version itself, 1 have endeavoured, even at some 
sacrifice of accuracy, to avoid those phrases which would be barely 
intelligible without reference to the Greek.” Judged merely asa 
translation for the English reader’s benefit, this version is rarely 
better, and sometimes distinctly worse, than the work of George 
Long, known to every reader of Essays in Criticism. To change 
Mr. Long’s version of the saying of Democritus from ‘‘ Occupy 
thyself with few things, if thou wouldst be tranquil,” into “Do 
little and: be happy,” is certainly not an improvement ; and surely 
Mr. Long’s ‘“* Look at things as a man, as a human being, as a 
citizen, and asa mortal,” need not be changed into: ‘‘ Look things 
in the face as becomes a man and a male, a member of the State, 
and a mortal creature.” In the same way, ‘“ Take away opinion, 
and where is the plaint, ‘I have been harmed’ ?” is worse thau 
Mr. Long’s ‘‘ Take away thy opinion,’ making the idea more 
difficult to an English reader. 

A neat, if elementary, little introduction tells the unlearned 
reader what he needs to know about Marcus. 


Thucydides Mythistoricus : by F. M. CoRNFoRD, Fellow and Lecturer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Edward Arnold. 


Has the influence of Dr. Verrall been a good one on the study of 
Greek classics? This is the question that rises to every reader’s 
lips as he opens Mr. Cornford’s book, for the influence of Dr. Verrall 
is visible on every page. 

Briefly, the book is an attempt to prove that Thucydides gives 
(for artistic reasons) a completely misleading account of the causes 
of the Peloponnesian War. Following the lead of the historical 
school that regards History as largely the make of Geography, 
Mr. Cornford argues that the Sicilian expedition is not (as 
Thucydides would paint it) a weird accident in the war, but the 
central fact round which all the earlier incidents group themselves. 

The first point in which this theory comes in contact with the 
conventional story of the war concerns the Megarian Decrees. As 
Mr. Cornford sees the issues, Megara, Pylos, Corcyra are’ all 
stations on the route to Sicily ; and the ‘mythistoric’ historian is 
distorting the facts by concealing the Jinks between them. As 
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Thucydides tells the story, the Athenians had no designs in the 
direction of Sicily till after the death of Pericles. Mr. Cornford 
insists that the Megarian Decrees were the first step, of which 
Pylos was the second—two steps in a systematic and perfectly 
defined policy. 

This viewpoint necessitates the re-writing of the story of 
Sphacteria; and perhaps the most ingenious part of this book is 
its skilful ‘damaging’ of the conventional account of that episode. 
Every reader must be struck with the amount of rvyy in the 
Thucydidean explanation. It happened that the Athenian fleet 
sailing to Corcyra was driven in here. Demosthenes happened 
(with no official command) to be on board. The notion to fortify 
the place happened to come into his head. Even then the generals 
in command objected; and nothing would have come of it, only 
that an impulse happened to seize the soldiers to kill time by 
building the ramparts. The Spartans happened to be celebrating a 
festival, which gave Demosthenes time. A Messenian privateer 
happened to turn up in the nick of time with arms for the Athenians. 
There is something wrong in the enormous amount of coincidence 
here; and Mr. Cornford manages from his standpoint to throw a 
flood of light upon the dark places of Thucydides’ narrative. 

Of course this theory of the causes of the Peloponnesian War 
is only part of Mr. Cornford’s case that Thucydides ‘ doctors’ his 
facts throughout at the bidding of a dramatic instinct. The portrait 
of Cleon, the Melian Decree, the end of Pausanias, are all chosen 
as examples of the colouring which the great Athenian felt necessary. 
A mind nurtured on the Greek drama cou/d not have written ‘trust- 
worthy’ history as we understand the word—and Thucydides was 
steeped in what we would call unscientific conceptions of the world 
and of natural law. Thucydides’ own emphatic disavowal of the 
mythical is skilfully turned against him. He means that he avoided 
mere ‘inventive embellishment.’ He does not and could not mean 
the dramatic preconception which was the framework of his thought. 
This is shown by his indictment of Herodotus, which accuses the 
earlier historian of trivial errors of fact, and leaves unnoticed the 
dramatic construction of Herodotus’ history, which stares a modern 
reader in the face. 

‘We cannot, of course, prove what we have here put forward ; it 
is only the analysis of the impression actually produced on us by 
Thucydides’ statement.” Every reader must feel the same difficulty 
as he closes this brilliant and singularly ingenious book. It is some- 
times hyper-ingenious; the whole discussion on the Thucydidean 
notion of ‘ Fortune’ seems to forget that an ancient, like a modern, 
historian may use the word without having any very definite theory 
of causation. But no reader can follow the argument of the book 
without some new light, not merely on the war of which Thucydides 
wrote, but on the mental limits and idiosyncrasies of the great 
historian himself. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Cottece CrassicaL Society, Trinity COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 1906-7. 


Michaelmas, 1906. 


Nov. 16th —Mr. Alton in the chair. Dr. L. C. Purser read a 
paper on “ Plutarch as an Essayist.” Speakers: Messrs. J. H. Craig, 
D. P. W. Maunsell, J. M. Henry, W. Kennedy, and the Chairman. 


Nov. 23rd.—Professor Smyly in the chair. Mr. J. H. Craig: 
“The Position of the Family in Greek Political Thought.” 
Speakers :—Mr. E. S. Murphy, Professor Goligher, Messrs. W. H. 
Porter, D. P. W. Maunsell, G. H. W. Davies, W. Kennedy, and 
the Chairman. 


Nov. s0th.—Professor Beare in the chair. (1) Mr. W. H. Porter: 
‘©The Peace Policy at Athens, 462-442 B.c.” Speakers: Messrs. 
M. T. Smiley, J. H. Craig, J. H. F. Leland, and the Chairman. 

(z) Mr. D. P. W. Maunsell: ‘ Petronius.” Speakers: Messrs. 
M. T. Smiley, J. H. F. Leland, W. Kennedy, and the Chairman. 


Dec. 7th.—Dr. L. C. Purser in the chair. Lecture by Mr. R. F.T. 
Crook on “ Historic Athens.” 


Hilary, 1907. 


Feb. 15th.—Rev. R. M. Gwynn inthe chair. Mr. R. M‘Combe: 
‘‘ Translations from Classical Poetry.” Speakers: Messrs. J. E. W. 
Flood, T. C. Tobias, G. C. Duggan, J. H. F. Leland, W. H. Porter, 
M. T. Smiley, W. Dawson. 


Feb. 22nd.—Mr. Kennedy in the chair: (1) Mr. G. C. Duggan: 
‘Greek Coinage.” Speakers: Messrs. Craig, Flood, Smiley, and 
the Chairman. (2) Mr. G. H. W. Davies: ‘‘ Travelling among the 
Ancient Persians.” Speakers: Messrs. W. H. A. O’Grady, Leland, 
Small, Craig, Flood, and the Chairman. 


March ist.—Mr. W. H. Porter in the chair. Mr. C. Bartley: 
‘‘Euripides the Romanticist, a Study in the Bacchae.” Speakers: 
Messrs. Henry, Flood, Davies, M‘Combe, Leland, J. Bartley, 
Duggan, E. M. Bateman, M. A. C. Wilkins, and the Chairman. 


March 8th.—Dr. Tyrrell (President of the Society): ‘‘ The 
Study of Classics.” Speakers: Messrs. Porter, Tate, and Pro- 
fessor Beare. 


March 15th.—Rev. R. M. Gwynnin the chair. Mr. R. E. Crook: 
“Thucydides and the Evolution of History.”” Speakers: Messrs. 
Smiley, C. Bartley, Bateman, Craig, Henry, Duggan, M‘Combe, 
and Davies. 
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May 1oth.—Mr. G.W. Mooney in the chair. Mr. E. M. Bateman: 
“The Purpose of the Alcesfis.” Speakers: Rev. J. O’Driscoll, 
Professor Goligher, Messrs. Craig, Henry, M‘Combe, and the 
Chairman. 


May 17th.—Rev. G. Wilkins in the chair. Mr. J. M. Henry: 
“Theocritus, the Poet of Nature.” Speakers: Professor Beare, 
Rev. J. O’Driscoll, Messrs. Craig, J. E. Maguire, Leland, C. Bartley, 
and the Chairman. 


May 24th.—Mr. Alton in the chair. (1) Mr. John Thompson: 
“The Reformed Pronunciation of Latin.” Speakers: Mr. Porter, 
Professor Beare, Dr. L. C. Purser, Messrs. Smiley, W. Kennedy, 
Duggan, Henry, Scott, and the Chairman. (2) Mr. W. H. A. 
O’Grady: ‘‘ Plutonia.” Speakers: Messrs. Leland and Craig. 


May 31st.—Professor Smyly in the chair. Professor Beare: 
“An Interesting Historical Fragment.” Speakers: Mr. R. W. 
Tate, Professor Goligher, Mr. Craig, Dr. L. C. Purser, Messrs. 
Porter, Smiley, Kennedy, and the Chairman. 


June 7th.—Dr. Tyrrell (President) in the chair. Mr. J. H. 
Craig: “The Frogs of Aristophanes.” Speakers : Mr. Leland, 
Professor Beare, Messrs. Duggan, Maguire, and the President. 


June 14th.—Rev. R. M. Gwynn in thechair. Mr. R. E. Crook: 
“ A Defence of the Authenticity of An/igone, 904-920.” Speakers: 
Messrs. Flood, P. Campling, Professor Beare, Messrs. Kennedy, 
Craig, M. Wilkins, Davies, Leland, Henry, Porter, and the 
Chairman. 





